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HE Works of thoſe wiſe and great Men, 
who have been employed in public Tranſ- 
actions, have always been eſteemed, by the 
beſt Judges, of the utmoſt Conſequence and of 
the higheſt Entertainment; as thry enable us 
to trace the ſecret Springs of Events, and to 
form a true Judgment of Princes and the 
Conduct of their Miniſters; to oppoſe the 
dangerous Attacks on Liberty, and ſettle the 
juſt Bounds of Prerogative. 

With a View to the Proſecution of this 
Defign the following Tracts are now collected 
together ; but it may not perhaps be thought 
impertinent to acquaint the Reader that, in 
the Infancy of the late Oppoſition, ſome of 
them were uſhered into the World from a 
printing Preſs under the Sanction of a late 
noble Duke, handed privately about, and very 
difficult to be procured; others were more 
openly publiſhed, but appeared at different Pe- 
riods of Time, and among/t weekly Produc- 
tions. 

The Importance of the Subjects and the Ele- 
gance with which they were treated, were 
their firſt Recommendation, and will, I doubt 
not, always ſecure them the publick Eſteem. 
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' OCCASIONAL WRITER. 


Fidens animi atque in utrumgue paratis, 
ViRG. 


INSCRIBED TO THE PERSON, TO WHOM 
ALONE IT CAN BELONG, 


Moſt Noble SIR, 


AM one, whoſe Ambition it hath been, 
ever ſince I came into the World, to di- 

 ſtinguiſh myſelf as a Writer; in which, 
1 fairly 3 J had not oniy the View 
| of raiſing my Reputation, but that of efta- 
bliſhing my Fortune. A Proſpect, which 
I ſeemed very reaſonable in a Time of general 
Peace and univerſal Affluence; in an Age fo 
particularly polite, that it is even the F. achion 
to appear knowing in all the elegant Arts 
and Sciences; and that to whatever Branch 
of them a Genius ſhall think fit to turn him- 
1 ſelf, 
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ſelf, he is ſure it will be to one that is in 


Vogue. : 

The firſt Eſſays of my Pen made a good 
Deal of Noiſe in the World ; they filled for- 
eign Journals, and were tranſlated into ſe- 
veral Languages, 'The Sorbonne, and both 
our Mother Univerſities, returned me Thanks 
for having reconciled ſeveral Diſputes, and 
ſolved ſeveral Difficulties in Chronology and 
Hiſtory, which had perplexed the learned 
World, from the impartial Euſebius, down 
to the circumſtantial Prideaux; my philoſo- 

hical Poems were received with the greateſt 
Applauſe ; and it 1s well known, that if the 
gay Part of the World read my Anti-Lucre- 


_ tus for Amuſement, the graveſt Divines have 
not diſdained to borrow Arguments from it 


in their Diſputes with the Materialiſts. 
Animated by ſuch Succeſs, in one Part of 

my Aim, I proceeded with indefatigable La- 

bour, till continual Diſappointments, in the 


other, rendered me at length more indifferent 


to that imaginary good Applauſe, and leſs 
patient of that real Evil, Want, I began 
then to compare my Condition with that of 
ſeveral great Authors both antient and mo- 
dern; and finding upon the Compariſon that 
they had not been better treated than myſelf, 
I was ſoon led by my Reflections to diſcover 
the true Reaſon of our ill Fortune in the 
World; I was ſoon convinced that they and 
I had been on a wrong Purſuit : that Miniſters 
of State pay no Reſpect to the brighteſt Ta- 

lents, 


1 


lents, when they are miſapplied, and eſteem 


all Talents to be ſo, which are not wholly 
employed about the preſent Time, and prin- 


cipally dedicated to the Service of their Ad- 


_ {miniſtration ; neither can I ſay this Proceed- 


ing is unjuſt, how much ſoever I ſuffer by it. 


If we write for Poſterity, we muſt not 


complain that the Care of rewarding our 


Merit is left to Poſterity; and if we neglect 
to ſerve the State, thoſe, who are appointed 
to preſide over it, break no Rule of Equity 
when they neglect us, Spencer has been am- 
ply recompenced by Poſterity for his Faery 
Queen; bat the wiſe Treaſurer Burleigb de- 
clined the Payment of an hundred Pounds, 
which Queen Elizabeth ordered him, and 


left this admirable Poet to ſtarve. Had Spen- 


cer applied himſelf to more ſerious Studies, 
had he excelled in Phyficks, in Metaphyſicks. 


or even in the firſt Philoſophy, or in Theo- 


logy, inſtead of excelling in Wit and Poetry, 


the amabiles Inſaniæ of Horace, his Uſage 


would have been the ſame, no doubt, Even 
the greateſt Productions of theſe Studies are 


but Trifles in the Account of a conſummate 


Stateſman, and may properly enough be di- 


ſtinguiſhed from the others in his Senſe, by 


the Title of Iſaniæ ſevertires. 


Our Engliſb Miniſters, to their Honour be 


it ſpoken, have at all Times proceeded upon 


this admirable Principle; the moſt excellent 


Sermons, the moſt elaborate Treatiſes, have 


not been ſufficient to procure the Advance- 
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ment of ſome Divines, whilſt a ſorry Pamph- 
let or a ſpiritual Libel has raiſed others to the 
higheſt Dignities of the Church. As it has 
fared with mere Divinity, ſo has it fared with 
mere Eloquence ; as one never cauſed the 
Divine, ſo the other never cauſed the Lawyer 
to be diſtinguiſhed. But we know that if ei- 
ther of them be employed in a Court Cauſe, 
he never fails of making his Fortune. The 
ſame Fate has attended Writers of another 
Kind; the celebrated Tatlers, and Spectators, 
had no Reward except from Bookſellers and 
Fame. But when thoſe Authors made the 
Diſcovery I have made, and applied their 
Talents better, in writing the Engliſhman 
and the Freeho/der, one was ſoon created a 
Knight, and the other became Secretary of 
State, In ſhort, without enumerating any 
more Inſtances, I may confidently affitm that 
this has been the Cale from the Days of Bur- 
leigb to this Time; how much ſooner it be- 
gan to be ſo, I hope, Sir, you will not give 
me the Leiſure to enquire. 

From the Moment I reſolved to become a 
State- Writer, I mentally devoted myſelf to 
your Service, and I do it now in this public 
and moſt ſolemn Manner. Employ me, Sir, 
as you pleaſe; I abandon myſelf entirely to 
you; my Pen is at your Diſpoſition, and my 
Conſcience in your keeping. Like a Lawyer, 
I am ready to ſupport the Cauſe, in which, 
give me Leave to ſuppoſe that, I ſhall be ſoon, 
retained with Ardour ; and, if Occaſion be 

| with 


. 


with Subtilty and Acrimony. Like a Sig, 
I will behave myſelf with equal Boldneſs and 
Fidelity; my Pen is my Fortune, and | think 
it as honourable to offer it, as offer my Sword, 
without enquiring in a general Battle, or in 
private Skitmiſhes, at what Relation or Friend 
I ſtrike, I cancel at once all former Obliga- 


tions and Friendſhip, and will moſt implicit- 


ly follow your laſtructions in Panegytick on 
Yourſelf and Friends, in Satire on your Ad- 
verſaries, in writing for or againſt any Sub- 
ject; nay, in writing for or againſt the ſame 
Subject, juſt as your Intereſt, or even your 
Paſſions, may render it expedient, 

I am not ignorant that when Carneades 
offered to argue for Virtue, and then againſt 
it, Cato propoſed to drive that great Philoſo- 
pher and Orator out of Rome. But Cato was a 
Man of narrow Principles and of too confined 
an Underſtanding. He conſidered Virtue ab- 
ſtractedly, without any Regard to Time, to 
Place, and to that vaſt Variety of Conjunc- 
tures, which happen in the Courſe of human 
Affairs. In common Life, Morality is no 
doubt neceſſary, and therefore Legiſlators 
have been careful to enforce the Practice of it; 
but whenever Morality claſhes with the inter- 
eſt of the State, it muſt be, and it always hag 
been, laid aſide. Theſe are my Opinions, and 
it is a great Comfort to my Conſcience to 
find them confirmed by the Practice of ſome 
teverend Perſons, whoſe Examples ought to 
be of greater Weight with me, than that of a 
| B 3 wretched 
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wretched Pagan; I ſhall therefore ſhew my- 
ſelf neither 1queamiſh nor whimſical in pur- 
ſuing the Enterprize to which I offer my 
Services, but ſhall remain firmly perſuaded 
that all the moral Vices, I may be occafion- 
ally guilty of in ſo good a Courſe, will be 
exalted into political Virtues, 

Aſter this plain and honeſt Account, which 
I have given of myſelf, it may be allowed me 
to ſay, that you cannot find a Perſon better 
qualified for your Service, or more worthy to 
be liſted among thoſe, who draw their Pens 
in your Cauſe, and of whom I am willing to 
hope that you have a greater and an abler 
Body in Reſerve, than you have hitherto 
judged proper to bring into the Field. 

It is evident, that a Miniſter, in every Cir- 
cumſtance of Life, ſtands in as much need 
of us public Writers as we of him; in his 
Proſperity he can no more ſubſiſt without 
daily Praiſe, than we without daily Bread ; 
and the farther he extends his Views, the 
more neceſſary are we to his Support. Let 
him ſpeak as contemptuouſly of us as he 
pleaſes, for that is frequently the Manner of 
thoſe, who employ us moſt, and pay us beſt 
yet will it fare with his Ambition as with a 
lofty Tree, which cannot ſhoot its Branches 
into the Clouds, unleſs its Root work into 
the Dirt, from which it roſe, on which it 
ſtands, and by which it is nouriſhed, 

It a Miniſter falls into Adverfity, ſhall he 
take up the Pen in his own Defence? Would 

| not 
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not his Caſe be as deplorable for him to be 
left to write, as for a Prince to be left to fight 
in his own Quarrel ? Believe me, Sir, when- 
ever Fortune abandons you, (and who knows 
how ſoon that may happen ?) you will find 
yourſelf in a very torlorn State, At the Name 
of your Succeſſor, thoſe Crowds, that attend 
your Levee, will vaniſh like Spirits at the 
Dawn of Day. None will remain about you 
but ſuch as no other Adminiſtration will con- 
deſcend to employ ; and we may therefore 
very probably behold you, which would be a 
pitiful Sight indeed, endeavouring to ſecure a 
ſafe Retreat with H on one Side of you 
and Leh——on the other, two groteſque 
Perſonages, exactly pair'd, and nearly allied, 
but ſurely as little fit to ſupport a Miniſter in 
his Decline, as to adorn his Triumph. In 
ſuch a Turn as this, you may depend on my 
utmoſt Efforts to Keep up a Spirit for you ; 
and I can make no doubt of being ſeconded 
by ſeveral of my Fellow-writers, ſince I am 
certain you will not ſcruple to ſhare ſome 
Part of that Fortune, which your Induſtry 
and Parſimony have raiſed, with thoſe who 
unite to fave the whole; and fince we ſhall 
be reaſonable enough not to expect above Six 
Pence in the Pound out of it, which cannot 
well amount to more than fiftcen or twenty 
thouſand Pounds, A trifling Sum for to 
great a Service and ſo weighty a Purle ! 
You may perhaps, after all I have ſaid, be 
Nill apt to think that theſe are wild Diſcour- 
B 4 ſes, 
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ſes, which have no other Foundation but my 
Deſire to render myſelf neceſlary, You may 
refine too much in your Reflexions on my 
Conduct, and too little in thoſe you make 
on your preſent Situation; or if you judge 
rightly of this, it is not impoſſible but you 
may depend too much on your own Vigilance 
and Dexterity. Should any of thoſe Flatter- 
ers, who often betray their Patrons into a 
fatal Security, ſpeak to you much in the ſame 
Manner, as Sleep addreſſes himſelf to Pali- 
nurus in the fifth Book of the Æneis: 


Palinure, ferunt ipſa equora claſſem, 


Aquatæ ſpirant aure, datur hora quieti; 


Pone caput, feſſoſque oculus furare labori: 


You would anſwer, I am perſuaded as 
this Pilot did, | 


Mene ſalis placidi vultum, fluctuſque quietos 
Ignorare jubes? mene huic confidere monſtro, 


But Palinurus ſlept, and you know the 

Conſequence, | 
Be not therefore diſpleaſed if a fincere and 
zealous Servant rouzes you, admoniſhes you 
not to truſt too much to Appearances, and 
ſhews you Danger when perhaps you leaſt 
expect it. You have failed long in a ſmooth 
Sea with gentle and fayourable Gales. We 
believe your Courage and your Abilities ex- 
tremely great, but we believe it implicitly ; 
for 
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for you have not had foul Weather enough 
to give any conſiderable Proofs of either, 
Theſe Circumſtances, which might be abuſ- 
ed to inſpire Security, 1 urge as Reaſons why 
you ſhould be alarmed ; for the Element you 
have to deal with is by the Laws of Nature 
inconſtant; and therefore the longer you 
have been without a Storm, the more Reaſon 
you have to expect one. There is no ſurer 
Preſage of an Hurricane than juſt ſuch a dead 
Calm as I have obſerved for ſome Time, 
To ſpeak without a figure; I would not 
have you flatter yourſelf, that the undiſturbed 
Quiet you haye fo long enjoyed is merely 
owing to your own integrity and political 
Merit ; or to the uncommon Proſecution of 
Hawkers and Pamphleteers, which has been 
carried on by the Direction of one of your 
principal Inſtruments, and indeed a moſt yi- 
gorous Stateſman, This Quiet, Sir, is owin 
to deep and inveterate Deſigns, which it be- 
comes me to lay before you, without any 
Regard to the Cenſure I may incur, of re- 
vealing private Converſation, and of Breach 
of Truſt. Know then that from the Time 
you came into a Fulneſs of Power, many 
were ſhocked at the Manner in which you 
ſeized it, and at the Uſe you made of it, 
They ſaid that both were hurtful, indecent, 
and even ſhameleſs, They went (till farther, 
and affirmed, that your Conduct was fooliſh 
with Regard to your own Intereſt, fince it 
was foolith for a Man to truſt to one fingle 
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Expedient of Government, who had ſeveral 
in his Power; and eſpecially to ſuch an Ex- 
pedient as that of Money, which would 
equally ſerve to ſupport him or to hang him, 
Theſe Perſons, however, notwithſtanding 
their diſcontent, reſolved to lie quiet, till your 
Male-adminiftration ſhould become ſo glar- 
ipg as to juſtify their Oppoſition, even in his 
Majeſty's Sight; they ſaid they would not 
follow your Example, and upon that Occaſion 
they remembered with ſome Sharpneſs how 
you did your utmoſt to diſtreſs the King's 
Affairs, upon the firſt Diſguſt you received; 

nay they were malicious enough to call to 
mind ſome perſonal Reflections è, which 
the Heat of your Imagination, and your Fa- 
miliarity with Majeſty, betrayed you into, 
and for which they ſaucily wiſhed what I 
dare not name. Theſe ſeditious Spirits flat- 
tered themſelves that you would do your own 
Buſineſs when you had the full Swing of 
your Power. They were acquainted, they 
ſaid, with the Preſumption and Diſtruſts with 
the Boldneſs and Pufillanimity, with the In- 
diſcretion and Cunning, and with fifty other 
Contradictions, which made up your Charac- 
ter; and vpon theſe they depended for put- 
ting a ſpeedy End to your Adminiſtration, 
This End they imagine to be now at Hand, 

for thus they reaſon, A Miniſter, whois at- 


tacked on his Management of the publick 


* See a pamphlet called An Anſwer to an infamous Libel, 
intitled Seaztion and Defamation diſplayed, Printed for R. 
Franklin. 
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Revenue, and has all the Advantages of Mo- 
ney and Authority on his Side, may eſcape 
though he is guilty; but if he is innocent, 
the Proceedings againſt him in ſuch a Caſe 
muſt neceſſarily confirm his Power, and eſta- 
bliſh his reputation; nothing more deſirable 
than ſuch an Attack can happen to him. 
But our preſent Miniſter, ſay the Malig- 
nants, diretiy tops all Enquiry ; in publick 
he evades giving ſuch Accounts as the Re- 
preſentatives of the People have a Right to 
demand; in private he is modeſt and diſcrect 
enough to laugh at thole, who think him ſuch 
a Fool as to furniſh Proofs againſt himſelf, 
Can a Miniſter keep his Ground long, who 
has no other Defence than an implied Con- 
feſſion of his Guilt? Will ſuch a Behaviour 
be endured in a Nation hitherto free, and 
where there remain at leaſt ſome Sparks of 
Honour, and of Love of the Country ? 
Theſe and many other Reflections, which 
for Brevity ſake I vinit, upon your particulac 
Conduct, and upon our domeſtick Affairs, 
are frequently thrown out. But, Sir, I con- 
feſs to you, that I tremble when I hear the 
ſame Perſons diſcourſe concerning the State 
of the Nation with regard to her foreign In- 
tereſts. They athrm, and they offer to de- 
monſtrate, that the Aff iirs of Europe never 
were in greater Confuſion, and that the Part 
we take upon ourſelves is ſuch an one, as no 
Nation ever acted which was not betrayed, 
or whole Miniſters were not infatuated, That 


you 
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you are fo, they ſay, is paſt Diſpute, whe- 
ther you have conducted theſe Affairs your- 
ſelf or have left them to thoſe Men of emi- 
nent Talents, who are concerned in this Part 
of your Adminiſtration ; they inſiſt that no- 
thing could have happened to us, if you had 
intirely neglected our foreign Intereſts, worle 
than what you have brought upon us, by run- 
ning into the other Extreme, For they aſk, 
what is the Fruit of your continual Negocia- 
tions, ſupported by a vaſt Expence, and car- 
ried on as buſily as if the Welfare of Great 
Britain had been at ſtake in every Diſpute 
which has happened on the Continent ? They 
anſwer for you, and they defy you to con- 
tradict them, that we have made the Quarrels 
of other People our own, and that we find 
ourſelves engaged as Principals, in ſome Caſes 


where we have but a yery remote Concern, 


and in others where we have no Concern at 
all. That our Commerce ſuffers and runs the 
Riſque of being loſt, not for a Time, but for 
ever, in ſeveral Branches, much more bene- 
ficial to us than the O/tend Trade, and that 
our Right to keep thoſe important Poſſeſſions 
which were yielded to us in the moſt folemn 
and authentick Manner, is come by Dint of 
Negotiation, from being indiſputable, to be 
called in Queſtion. In a word, that to re- 
{tore the publick Tranquillity, and to ſettle 
our own intereſts, we muſt engage in a new 
War and conclude a new Peace; that you 
have contrived to make it impoſſible for us 
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E 
to do One, without fighting againſt the very 


Principle for which we have fought ever ſince 
the Revolution, or to attempt the other with- 
out lying under the particular Circumſtance, 
that our principal Allies will be as much in 
earneſt as our Enemies to wreſt out of our 
Hands the chief Advantages which we ob- 
tained by the Treaty of Nrecht. At the 
Time when theſe Treaties were made, con- 
tinue they, your Great Minter cried aloud 
and ſpared not. He complained, as much as 
any Man, that the exorbitant Power of 
France was not ſufficiently reduced, and that 
the Barriers of our Allies, on the Rhine and in 
the Netherlands, were left too weak; and is 
it under his Adminiſtration that we are to 
ſee a Pretence given to the French, and an 
Opportunity thrown into their Hands, of 
ſtrengthening their Power, and of extending 
their Barriers? When I tell theſe Objectors 
that your Brother anſwers for the Court of 
France, they laugh in my Face, and reply, 
Well he may, and ſo might any of thoſe, who 
were in the Prench Intereſt, have done at the 
Time when the Triple Alliance was broken, 
and France was encouraged by England to 
fall upon the Dutch, The Mauiſters, who 
are anſwered for, would be as weak as he who 
anſwers for them, if they did not fee the 
Advantage in the preſent Juncture, and did 
not take a ſecret malicious Pleaſure in making 
us who contributed ſo much to reduce their 
Power, become the Inſtruments of raiſing it 
| again, 
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again. In the Caſe of a War then, we have, 
according to this reaſoning, which really, Sir, 
has an Air of Truth, nothing ſo much to fear 
as the Aſſiſtance of our chief Ally; and in 
the caſe of a Treaty, not only France, but 
Holland likewiſe, muſt be againſt us in that 
important Article of Gibraltar and Port- 
Mahon, and in all particular Advantages of 
Commerce, which we have enjoyed, and may 
find it reaſonable to pretend to. The late 
Duke of Orleans, as dear a Friend as he was 
to us, infiſted ſtrenuouſly, that we ſhould 
give up the Places before- mentioned; pre- 
tended a Promile to this Effect, and himſelf 
obliged in Honour to fee this Promiſe kept. 
Every one, who knows any Thing of the 
Tranſactions of thoſe Times, knows with 
how envious an Eye the Dutch beheld the 
ſeparate Privileges in Trade, and the ſole 
Poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, and of the Iſland of 
Minorca, which we obtained at the laſt Peace, 
and what Lengths they would have gone to 
facilitate the Negociations, which at that 
Time they oppoled, if they might have been 

admitted to a Share in theſe Advantages, 
The Danger of an immediate Invaſion, and 
the Engagements entered into by the Emperor 
and the King of Spain to inſult us with their 
Fleets, and to conquer Great Britain and 
Ireland for the Pretender, have been very in- 
duſtriouſly propagated by thoſe, who are al- 
ready in your Pay, and by me, who ſtand a 
Candidate for this Honour, but am hitherto a 
Volun- 
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Voluntier in your Service, I am ſorry to tell 
you, Sir, but Heaven forbid that I ſhould 
conceal ſo material a Circumſtance from your 
Knowledge; we do not ſucceed, We raiſe 
a Spirit, but this Spirit turns againſt you. 
There are more people than ever againſt the 
Pretender; and Zeal for ſupporting the pre- 
ſent Eſtabliſhment never ran bigher, But this 
Zeal is not any longer without Knowledge; 
it is directed to its proper Object, and there 
is no Poſſibility of leading it hoodwinked to 
ſerve any other Purpoſes, Some incredulous 
Wretches there are, who ſmile when we talk 
to them of Invaſions and the Pretender, and 
who content themſelves to reply that the Ma- 
chine is very ſeaſonabiy introduced, and ac- 
cording to the Rules of Art, The greater 
Number take Fire, and lay this new Diſtreſs, 
which we threaten them with, at your Door ; 
for, they ſay, that we diſobliged Spa ſome 
Years ago, to tye the Emperor the more firm- 
ly to us, and that we have ſince that Time 
diſobliged the Emperor, by affecting a cloſer 
Correſpondence, and greater Union of Coun- 
cils with France, than ever was known be- 
tween the two Nations. They fend us to that 
excellent Treatiſe, The Barrier Treaty vind:- 
cated, to learn our true and laſting Intereſt in 
foreign Alliances, and there they pretend that 
we ſhall find the Condemnation of all your 
Meaſures ; they lament the miſerable Scene, 
which they apprehend may ſoon be opened, 
his Majeſty's foreign Dominions expoſed to 

all 
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a'l the Calamities of War, and pethaps in 
Danger of being loſt ; we ourſelves ſtruggling 
againſt domeſtic Enemies, and defending 
our Coaſts againſt Invaſions, theſe Milchiets 
brought upon us by a Conjunction of the 
Emperor our old Ally, with the King of 
Spain his Rival; a Conjunction fo unnatu- 
ral that nothing but the higheſt Reſentment 
at our Behaviour to them both could have 
brought it about; in ſhort; to finiſh up the 
Picture, Great Britain reduced in this Di- 
ſtreſs to lean ſolely upon France, and the 
Faith of that Court to become our chief 
Secutity. 

Upon the whole Matter, your Enemies, 


Sit, the Subſtance of whoſe private Conver- 


fation J have now honeſtly reported to you, 
conclude very inſolently that you have filled 

up the Meaſure of your Iniquity and your 
Folly; and that you muſt fiok, or the Na- 
tion muſt fink under the Weig ht of that 
Calamity, which you have ace ſut- 
fered to be brought upon her, 

As ſhocking as this Account muſt be to 
your Ears; I promiſe mylelf that the Sin- 
cerity 2nd Plainneſs, with which I have 
given it, will be agreeable to you, and that 
you will receive into your Boſom a Man 
whole Affection for your Perſon and Zeal! 
for your Service, muſt be above all Suſpi- 
cian, after giving you Intelligence of fo high 
a Nature, without any Stipulation for the 
Dilcovery. 


I expect 


1 
expect to hear from you in eight Days 
from the Date hereof ; if I do not, you ſhall 
thear again from him, who IS, 


Moſt Noble Sis, 


: Your Honour's 


moſt devoted Servant, 


* From my Garret, 
Jan. 1726-7. 
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TO THE SAME. 


> Moſt Noble Sis, 

1 Think myſelf obliged in Honour to let 
1 the World know, that you have treated 
all my Propofals to write in your Service 
with a Contempt unuſual from one in your 
Station; for I have ſeen the Times when eve- 
ry little paultry Proſtitute of his Pen found 
' C Coun- 
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Countenance and Encouragement. Theſe 
Wretches are ſure of both, whenever there 
are any bad Meaſures to be juſtified, or any 
bold Strokes to be given ; and the croaking 
of theſe Ravens has always, in my Imagi- 
nation, boded ſome Miſchief or other to the 
Commonwealth, 

For this Reaſon, I took upon me the Cha- 
racter of a moſt infamous Libeller in my firſt 
Addreſs to you, that I might be able to make 
a ſurer Judgment of our preſent Condition, 
and know better what ExpeCtations to enter- 
tain; ſo that I own I am moſt agreeably diſ- 
appointed in not receiving any Letter or Meſ- 
ſage from you. I own, that inſtead of biting 
you, I am fairly bit myſelf. 

Some malicious Refiners may pretend, 
perhaps, that an Addreſs of ſuch a Nature, 
made in ſo public a Manner, could meet 
with no other Treatment, even from a Mi- 
niſter, who was willing to accept the Propo- 
ſal. Malice, Iſay may refine thus, and en- 


deavour to depreciate a virtuous Action, which 


cannot be denied, by ſuppoſing ſuch Motives 
to it as cannot be proved, The Practice is too 
common, and eſpecially where Men are di- 
vided into Parties, where publick Diſputes 
create and nouriſh private Animcſities, and 
where perpetual Feuds irritate the natural 
Malignity of the Heart, But far be it from 
me to judge with ſo little Charity; I am will- 
ing to believe, Sir, that you declined the Of- 


fers made you, not on Account of the publick 


Addreſs 
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Addreſs, by which they were conveyed, but 
| becauſe you diſdained to ſupport a virtuous 
' Adminiſtration by a venal Pen, 

When I meet a Man with loaded Piſtols in 
his Pocket, or a Dagger under his Cloak, I 
Cu ſpect that he is going upon no very honour- 
able Deſigns. Houſe- breakers and Coiners 
have been detected by having their Tools 
"found upon them. Informers, Spies, and 
hireling Scribblers are the Tools of an evil 
' Stateſman ; and when I ſee all ſuch diſcou- 
raged, and none of them about a Miniſter, 
I think myſelf obliged to ſuppoſe that his 
\ Deſigns are honourable, and his Meaſures 

directed to the public Good. 

I take this Opportunity, therefore, of beg- 
ging your Pardon for the Trial I preſumed to 
make. The Liberty indeed was great; but 
ſince it has turned ſo vaſtly to your Honour, 
. I hope to be the more eaſily forgiven. Shall 
IT own it, Sir? My hopes go till farther ; 
you diſdained me under the feigned Character 
vhich I afſumed ; from the ſame Principle of 
Honour, from the ſame Conſciouſneſs of Me- 
rit, you will, nay, you mult afford me ſome 
Share of your Eſteem, when I appear, as I in- 
tend to do for the future, under my own, 
Fheſe Papers ſhall breathe nothing but Zeal 
to promote the Honour of his Majeſty, the 
Secutity of our preſent happy Eſtabliſhment, 
and in one Word, the Good of our Country. 
The ſame Spirit, which animates you and me, 
| ſhall animate them ; and 1 cannot doubt of 
C 2 your 
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your Approbation, when I co-operate with 


you to thele Purpoſes, which were certain. 
ly the ſole Inducements you had to enter in- 
to Buſineſs; as it is manifeſt that you con- 


tinue at the Head of Affairs for no other 


Reaſons. 

The Truth is, however, (for I think it he. 
coming a Friendſhip, which is likely to grow 
as intimate as ours, that I ſhould diſguiſe no- 
thing from you) two Things have lately hap- 
pened, which gave ſome little Shock to my 
good Opinion of you. The firſt is an Unwil- 


lingneſs you manifeſted, that the true State 


of the national Debts ſhould be known by the 
Nation, and the ſevere Cenſute you paſſed on 


ſuch Perſons, as were deſirous to give their 
' Countrymen a fair Account of their Condi- 


tion in a Part fo eſſential, that our being a 
Nation, or not a Nation, depends almoſt en- 
tirely, in this Criſis, on our running or not 
running farther into Debt. The other is the 
Publication of a Pamphlet ſuppoſed to be 
written by your Direction, which is evident- 
ly defigned to keep us no leſs in the dark as 
to all our Affaits abroad. 

As to the firſt, that Matter has been taken 
up already; and will, I doubt not, u all 
Places, and m all Manners, be fo thorough- 
ly fifted, that we ſhall no longer be at a Loſs, 
45 as to the Revenue, and the real Charges 
upon it, or as to the whole Management of 


it. In which Examination, Sir, let me adviſe 


you, as a Friend, to act an ingenuous Part, 


that | 
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that Suſpicions may not increaſe, and that I 
may not be oblizcd to write to you in a 
Stile, to which 1 ſhall turn my Pen with 
Reluctancy. 

As to the latter, I hope, it will be likewiſe 
examined; and it I was able to take ſuch a 
Taſk on myſelf, I (hould, I am perſuaded, 
in doing fo, but make a ſecond Trial of you 
to your Glory, and knit the Bands of our 
Friendſhip the cloſer, by anſ(wering a Pamph- 
Jet of ſo pernicious Conſequence, and writ 
with ſo ill a Deſign. But I know my own 
Unfitneſs to inform, to inſtruct, and to rouſe 
our Countrymen, ſome from their Lethargy, 
and ſome from their golden Dreams. I may 
toll the Alarm-bell, but Perſons of greater 
Strength and Skill muſt be called upon to 
raiſe it, and to ring it out in the Ears of the 
Nation, 

Me are grown more eaſy, nay, more will- 
ing than ever, to be impoled upon; and we 
do more than half the Work of thoſe, who 
find their Account in deluding us. Almoſt 
every Man confiders himſelf as a ſingle Per- 
fon ; thoſe few, who extend their Conſider- 
ations farther, ſeldom or never carry them be- 
yond the narrow Syſtem of a Family, or a 
Party. And thus it happens, that private In- 
tereſt is become the Criterion, by which Judge 
ments are formed upon publick Affairs. The 
Man, whoever he be, who is at any Time in 
F aſhion, has nothing to do but to hold out 
Fat Purſe, which the more he empties it, te 
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ſurer he is to fill. After which let him de- 
claim imperiouſly, and aſſert boldly, with- 
out regarding Proof, or condeſcending to ar- 

ue; let one of his Tools write a Pamphlet 
in much the ſame Strain, and the Work is 
done, the Opinion of Mankind is ſettled, the 
Crowd repeats what the Orator has faid, and 
the Author writ; the Clamour is echoed 
back on all Sides, and theſe Echoes, the Re- 
verſe of all others, ſtrengthen by Repetition. 
Thus the corrupt lead the Blind, and the 
Blind lead one another; the till Voice of 
Reaſon is drowned in popular Clamour, and 
Truth is overwhelmed by Prejudice. 

This is a true Account of what happeng 
frequently; it is ſo far from being a Deſcrip- 
tion drawn from Imagination, that I could 
give ſeveral Inſtances, and perhaps ſhall have 
Occaſion to quote ſome, of ſuch groſs Impo- 
ſitions on the common Senſe of Mankind, 
offered in this Manner, and offered with Suc⸗ 
ceſs, as no one would be bold enough to at- 
tempt putting on the weakeſt Man in Britain 
in private Converſation. 

There are therefore, God knows, but too 
many Reaſons for him to deſpond, who en- 
tertains a Thought of prevailing on the Ge- 
nerality of People, to lay afide their Preju- 
dices, to check their Paſſions, and to A ob 
the State of the Nation in a due Extent, and 
in a true Light; and yet ſuch is our Con- 
dition, ſuch a Criſis are we in, that if we do 
not take and execute this Reſolulion now, 
it 


3 
it may very probably be out of our Power to 
do it hereafter to any good Purpoſe. 
In our Senate we hear of great Dangers, 
which we have to apprehend from abroad ; 
and, if we believe what is ſaid in a foreign 
A gtate, we are expoſed to very great ones at 
home. I am willing to hope, that both one 
and the other are magnified ; but they may 
grow to be ſuch in Reality as they are repte- 
ſented to be, if we do not take more than 
ordinary Care; firſt, to weigh in a juſt Ba- 
lance each of the many Evils which threaten 
the Nation; and ſecondly, if we do not pe- 
netrate into every one of the Cauſes, which 
«have combined to bring them upon us, 
Should we fail in this Point, we may in- 
'creaſe our Dangers from abroad, by over- 
rating thoſe at home, and by applying our- 
ſelves ſolely to prevent the latter. But I be- 
lieve no one thinks us diſpoſed to run into 
this Extreme; we are much more likely to 
run into the other, and to increaſe our Dan- 
gers at home, by over-rating thoſe which we 
apprehend from abroad. Should we fail in 
the ſecond Point, and neglect to penetrate 
into all the Cauſes which combine to bring 
our preſent Diſtreſs upon us, palliative Re- 
medies alone will be applied, in the Uſe of 
which we may very probably expire after a 
© tedious Languor, but from which we cannot 
expect a radical Cure, 


* Vide Letter from Stockholm, 
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Convinced, therefore, that if we negle& 
the preſent Moment, if every Man does not 
think and write, and ſpeak and act for his 
Country at this Time, according to his beſt 
Talents, and according to the Opportunities 
which he has of exerting them, we ſhall ſoon 
be in every Senſe a ruined Nation. 

I confeſs, that I am impatient, however 
low my Hopes of Succeſs run, till ſome abler 
Pen accepts the Invitation, which the Enguzrer 
into the Reaſons of the Conduct of Great Bri- 
tain gives to every Member of this Commu- 
nity, till an Enquiry is made, according to 
the Right which he is pleaſed to allow, into 
our preſent State, and into the Meaſures 
which have led to it, But then this Enquiry 
mult be made upon better principles, and with 
an honeſter View than he has, who made this, 
which lies before me; the Perſbn, who ac- 
cepts his Invitation, ſhould be-one, who would 
bluſh to follow his Example; for he acts the 
Part of an Apologiſt, where he profeſſes to 
act that of an impartial Enquirer ; he ſeems 
very zealous for the Succeſs of the Cauſe, 
which he pleads, and very indifferent what 
Means he employs to procure this Succeſs ; 


many Things are diſguiſed, many are conceal- 


ed, and hardly any are repreſented in their 
natural and proper Light. Fallacy, Sophiſm, 
and a puerile Declamation, ſwell the elaborate 


Treatiſe; but there was a Deſign perhaps, as 


well as Habit, i in ſuch a Manner of Writing 
ppon this Occaſion, ſince a bad Cauſe muſt 
be 
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1 
be defended by ſuch Means; and, therefore, 
by ſuch Pens as would diſgrace and weaken 
a good One; ſince it May poſſibly apprar up- 
on a fair Examination, that the Cauic he is 


Tetained in, is none of the beſt, 


If this ſhould appear, I am apt to believe, 


- that thoſe, who ſet him at work, will not be 


much concerned; they could not look on this 


| Pamphlet as any Thing better than a mo- 


mentary Expedient to miſlead and inflame. 


If it has that Effect, if it ſerves to keep up 
the Delufion till all the Jobs, which are to be 


done, are done; the Ends, which they pro- 


oſed to themſelves, are perhaps anſwered, 
But if this Nation ſhould awaken to a Senſe 


of their true Intereſt, and if the Britiſb Spirit 
ſhould once more revive amongſt us, it might 
very well happen that theſe Perſons would 
have made a faulty Reckoning; for ſurely, 


after having exerciſed the Juſtice of the Na- 
tion, by cenſuring in one Parliament a Trea- 
ty of Peace, which has been approved in an- 


© other, it will not be thought ſtrange, if we 


- puniſh at one Time or another thoſe, who 
© have negotiated us out of Peace and Tran- 
quility into War and Confuſion, although 
the Wiſdom of the Nation ſhould think fit 
to ſupport for the preſent the Meaſures of 


theſe Miniſters, 


The Enguirer ſuppoſes the whole Face of 


Affairs in Europe to have received the great 
Alteration, which he is ſo. much ſurpriſed at, 
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J within the Space of the laſt Vear; but I can- 


not 
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not agree with him, that the Turn has been 
ſo ſudden as he repreſents it. The Calm hardly 
to be paralleled by any paſt Proſpect, as this 
great Maſter of Style expreſſes himſelf by a 
Figure of Hibernian Rhetorick, was accom- 
panied, as Calms frequently are, by many 
Signs of an approaching Storm ; which Signs 
did not eſcape the Obſervation of the Sailors, 
and even Paſſengers in our Veſſel, though 
they eſcaped that of our able Pilots, who 
were it ſeems all that while in a moſt ſerene 
Security. The particular Evils which we 
apprehend at preſent, were known to our 
Miniſters above a Year ago; if it be true, as 
the Enquirer affitms, that the Treaty of Ha- 
nover, and Negociations, in Conſequence of 
it, are the Steps which the Court of Great 
Britain thought fit to tate as faon as paſſible, 
after the Danger we were in appeared evident 
beyond all Contradiction. But before the par- 
ticular Danger appeared, the general Danger 
was evident enough. When the Treaty of 
Vienna was made, our Ship ſtruck ; but we 
had been failing among Rocks and Shoals 
long before, ever fince we quitted our Port, 
and launched out to Sea, on the wiſe Errand 
of convoying other People ſafe to theirs. 

He therefore, who is defirous to make the 
Enquiry propoſed, in ſuch a Manner as may 
be of real Ule to the Publick, muſt take up 
Things much higher than this partial Writer 
was inſtructed to do. Many things happen- 


ed during the Congreſs of Cambray, which 


deſerve 


e 


deſerve to be explained; and there are Trea- 
ties both previous and ſubſequent to the 
Quadruple Alliance, which deſerve to be 
commented upon. 

Nay, there ſeems to be a Neceſſity of go- 
ing farther back than this Reign, or even than 
this Century, if we deſign to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the original of our preſent 
Diſtreſs. When we have taken a general 
Survey of the Conduct of Britain, with rela- 
tion to the Affairs of Europe, for about two 
hundred Years, we ſhall come much bet- 
ter prepared to diſcover our true Point of 
Intereſt ; and by obſerving how we have de- 
parted from it, we ſhall learn how to return 
to it. | 

This Part I will venture to undertake ; and 
what I ſhall ſay upon it, may ſerve at leaſt as 
an Introduction to that Work, which, I hope, 
will be performed by ſome abler Hand. 

The Foundations of the - Grandeur of 
France, and thoſe of the Grandeur of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, were laid very near at the 
ſame Period. Ferdinand and Iſabella began 
the latter; and in Choaris V. their Grandion, 
and almoſt immediate Succeſſar, it was car- 
ried up to that exutbitant Height, which 
made Europe tremble under his Reign, under 
that of his Son, and upon ſome Occaſions 
even latter. The Progreſs which France 
made, was not ſo rapid, but was perhaps as 
ſure ; ſhe ſhared with her Rival the Spoils of 
the Houte of Burgundy, by the Addreſs and 
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Vigour of Leuis XI. who not only extended 


the Bounds, and ſtrengthened ihe Fronricr of 


that cloſe compact Body, (whoie very Figure 
is an Addition to the Force of n, but aſiured 
its irward Tranquility better, and rendered 
that Monarchy more formidable than it had 


been in the Time of his Predeceſſors, when 


the Authority of the Prince was leis. 

The forming of two ſuch Powers, in 
Europe, made it the Intereſt of ail other 
Prince's and States, to keep as much as poſ- 
fible a Balance between them, And here 
began that Frinciple of Engliſb Policy to be 
eſtabliſhed, which, however true and wile 
in itſelf, has hardly ever been truly and wile. 
ly purſued, ; 


We ſhould take Things rather too high, 


if we went up to the Reign of King Henry 


VII. though even there ſome Obſetvations 
are to be made, which have Relation to our 


preſent Subject. | . 
Frequent and important Occaſions of act- 
ing on this Principle preſented themſelves in 


the Time of Henry VIII. Some he took, ſome 
he neglected, and ſome he managed ill; for 


to ſay the Truth, the whole Conduct of this 
Prince was a continued Courſe of Extrava- 


gance, Violence, and Levity; his Vices glared | 


through the beſt Actions of his Life. He ex- 
erciſed the Tyranny, and practiſed the bloody 
Precepts of the Church of Rome, even while 
be was delivering us from the Papal Yoke, 


His Deliberations for Feace or War ſeemed 


often 
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often to have a Mixti e of Humour in them; 
and his own Paſſions, as well as / oſey's, 
made him hold the Balance of Europe, it he 
did hold it, with an uneven Hand. 
The Reformation, which began in his 
Time in Germany, and which was com- 
| pleted by Edward VI. and by Queen E/iza- 
Beth, in E'gland, gave Occaſion to a new 
* Diviſion ot Intereſts; and made it of the 
utmoſt Importance to the Welfare of this 
Nation, not only to preſerve a Balance be- 
tween the two great Powers of Europe, but 
to ſupport the Proteſtant Cauſe againſt them 
both. The firſt of theſe was to be done by 
throwing as much as the Occaſion might 
require of our Weight, ſometimes into one, 
and ſometimes into the other of theſe Scales; 
but the latter could be effected by nothing 
leſs than a conſtant Adherence to that Side, 
which was for a long Time the weakeſt, 
and which, I doubt, is ftill fo, 
Both theſe Principles were purſued by 
Queen EFzabeth, with the greateſt Wiſdom, 
and with the greateſt Succeſs. To illuſtrate 
this fully, it would be neceſſary to run through 
the Annals of her glorious Reign. But a few 
general Obſervations will ſuffice for our pre- 
ſent Purpoſe, When the came to the Crown, 
the Nation was divided between two power- 
ful Parties, exaſperated by religious Zeal; 
Tireland was Papiſt, Scotland was under the im- 
| "mediate Influence of France, and the Queen 
of that Kingdom married to the Dauphin 
| of 
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of France, diſputed her Title to the Crown 
of England. In ſhort, the ſureſt Support ſhe 
had amidſt all theſe Difficulties, beſides the 
Firmnels of her Mind, and the Penetration 
of her Underſtanding, was in Philip II. whom 
ſhe e r by retuſing to make him her 
Huſband; and who could not fail of being on 
many Thee as he proved to be, her moſt 
implacable and dangerous Enemy; ſhe kept 


Mealures for awhile with him, nay, perhaps, 


with the Court of Rome, and ſoon ſettled her 
Government, and eſtabliſhed her Power; 
her own Kingdom was the firſt and principal 
Object of her Care, and ſhe judged very 
witely, that, in order to be conſiderable a- 
broad, ſhe mult begin by making herſelf ſo at 
home, Her Revenue was adminiſtered with 
the utmoſt Frugality, Induſtry was encour- 
aged, Manufactures improved, and Com- 
merce extended; ſhe was far from neglecting 
foreign Alliances, but her Negociations were 
conducted with great Art, and little Expence, 


and the Engagements he took were always 
neceſſaty, ſeldom chargeable, She ſupported 


the Proteſtant Cauſe in France, with good 
Offices, with loans of Money; and upon 
ſome preſſing Occaſions with Troops. But 
ſhe never depended on the Gratitude of 


Henry IV. and was neither ſurpriſed nor un- 


e when he made Returns very unwor- 
thy of the obligations he had to her. The 
Drees could not have ſuſtained their Revolt 
Im Spain, nor have formed their Common- 
wealth, 
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wealth, without her aſſiſtance. She helped 


them powerfully, but ſhe exacted cautionary 
Towns from them, as a Security for her Re- 
imburſement, whenever they ſhould be in a 
Condition to pay; and in the mean Time as 
a Check, to keep them under the Influence 
and Direction of England. By ſuch Me- 


thods as theſe, her own Country grew rich 
and flouriſhing, while ſhe not only preſetv- 


ed a Balance of Power abroad, but contri- 


| buted extremely to reduce Spain from being 


the Terror of Europe, to that low State, in- 


to which it fell under the Succeſſors of King 


Pjbilip II. 


The Reign of King James I. is not to be 
read without a Mixture of Indignation and 
Contempt. He came to the Crown with 
great Advantages; but a bad Head and a 
worſe Heart hindered him from improving 


any of them. He loſt the Opportunity of 
| uniting the two Kingdoms, he ſuffered his 


Revenue to be ill adminiſtered, his Miniſters 
were notoriouſly corrupt, and he himſelf 
very profule, | 

Inſtead of aſſuaging, he fomented Diſ- 


putes by his Pedantry; eſtabliſhed ſuch Prin- 


ciples of Government, and raiſed ſuch a Spi- 
rit in the Clergy as could hardly fail to pro- 


duce the terrible Effects, which followed in 


the Reign of his Son, | 
Such a Management of domeſtic Affairs 
would have put it out of his Power, if it had 
been his Inclination to a& a wiſer Part in 
| foreign 
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foreign Affairs; but he had no ſuch Inclina- 
tion, Twelve Years he ſuffered himſelf to be 
amuſed with the Spaniſb Match; he couate- 
nanced at leaft the Popiſh, and he abſolutely 
neglected the Proteſtant Intereſt, both in 
France and Germany. Inſtead of helping 
the Dilpoſittuns; which appeared, to take the 
Imperial Crown out of the houſe of Auſtria, 
he favoured the Cauſe of the Family, and 
abandoned his own Children to the Reſent- 
ment of the Emperor and the Popiſh League. 
When the Thirty Years War began in 1618, 
te Liberty of Germany, and the whole Pro- 
tcliant Intereſt were in the utmoſt Peril. 


The ſole Meaſures, which he took for the 


Support of either, confiſted in ſimple Embaſ- 
fles, cidicu)ous Letters, and languid Negoti- 
ations, Queen Elizabeth defeated the ambi- 
tious Deſigns of the Spaniſh Branch of the 
Auſtrian Family; King James favoured thoſe 
of the German Branch of the ſame Family. 
Over the ſucceeding Reign, and all that 
followed, to the*Reſtoration of King Charles 
II. let us draw a Veil. | 
During this Time the Decay of the Spani/h 
Monarchy increafed apace, the Liberties of 
Germany were aſſerted, and the Power of the 


Emperor bounded by the Treaties of Veſt- 


phalia; but another Power, That of France 
began to riſe very faſt on the foundations 
laid long ago. Richilieu and Mazarine had 
given that Crown a great Superiority in the 

Affairs of Europe, and the Prince, who wore 
it, 
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it, reſolved to maintain and augment this Su- 
periority, at the Expence of all his Neigh- 
ours. 
The Attack which Lewis XIV. made upon 
the Low Countries in 1667, ſhewed both in 
the Manner of it, and in the Pretence taken 
for it, what Europe had to expect from this 
Prince. On this Occafion the Triple Alli- 
Ance was made, and happy had it been if the 
fame Principles of Policy had continued to 
prevail. But the King who ſat on our Throne, 
pit better Senſe and more Courage than his 
Srandfather, was at leaſt as unfit as he to de- 
| the Liberties of Europe, and perhaps 
nore unfit to defend the Proteſtant Intereſt. 
® King Charles II. joined his Councils and 
| his Arms to thoſe of France; and when he 
2 not openly aſſiſt, he privately abetted 
he Uſurpations of that Crown. He might 
by conforming to the Deſires of his People, 
Who were in his and their true Intereſt, have 
had the immortal Honour of preſerving a 
Balance of Power in Europe; but he choſe 
the eternal Infamy of helping to deſtroy this 
Balance; and not content to be the Ally of a 
Pre whoſe Enemy he ought to have been, 
ne condeſcended to be his Inſtrument, and 
Even his Penſioner. This Conduct, which 
took too much Strength from that Side, which 
Was already too weak, and which added fo 
. 5 that, which was alteady too ſtrong, 
abliſhed the abſolute Superiority of France, 
and left Spain, Germany, Italy, and the ſeven- 
5 D teen 
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teen Provinces, nay and Britain too in Con- 
ſequence, at her Mercy. 

This terrible Face of Things did not mend 
on the Acceſſion of King James II. to the 
Throne. Whatever his Politicks were, Re- 


ligion would have got the better of them. 


ey muſt have cemented a cloſe Union 
between him and the King of France, who 
was alone able and willing to aſſiſt him in the 
Work he had undertaken at home, But the 
Greatneſs of our Danger, as. it ſometimes 
happens, ſaved us; and in ſaving us, ſaved 
all Europe. The Revolution in our Govern- 
ment cauſed a total Change in our Conduct. 
A Prince, who had been long at the Head of 
a weak but reſolute Oppoſition to France, 
mounted our Throne; and the Principles 
of maintaining a Balance between the great 
Powers of Europe, and of ſupporting the 
Proteſtant Interett, came once more into 
Faſhion in this Kingdom, after having, been 
for near a Century, either neglected, or act- 
ed againſt, 

The Body of the Nation reſumed theſe 
Principles with Warmth, and has ſupported 
them ever ſince with unparalleled Spirit and 
Vigour. But let it be ſaid without Offence, 
ſince it may be ſaid with Truth, and ſince it 
is neceſſary that it ſhould be ſaid upon this 


Occaſion, we have not purſued them with 


as much Wiſdom as Zeal. If we have erred 
in our Politicks ſince the Revolution, it is 
ſure we have erred on the right Side. But 


Errors 
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Errors on the right Side are Errors ſtill, and 
may in Time prove as fatal as Errors on the 
other; and are in one reſpect at leaſt more 
dangerous, as they are leſs attended to at 
firſt, or guarded againſt, | 

> Between all Extremes there is a certain 
middle Point which Men of Genius per- 
ceive, and to which Men of Honour adhere 
in private and in publick Life. 

Thus Avarice and Prodigality are at an im- 
menſe Diſtance ; but there is a Space mark- 
ed out by Virtue between them, where Fru- 
gality and Generoſity reſide together. Thus 
again; to abandon thoſe, whom it is our In- 
tereſt to ſupport, is an Exceſs of Folly ; and 
to ſupport the Intereſts of other People, to 
the Ruin of our own, is an Exceſs of Foll 
likewiſe, But there are Lines deſcribed by 
Prudence between theſe two Exceſſes, with- 
m which our common Intereſts meet, and 


may proceed together. 


#. It would be an invidious as well as tedi- 
bus Taſk, to go through all the Inſtances, 
which might be produced; wherein we have, 
under pretence of preſerving a Balance of 


Power in Europe, gratified the Paſſions of 
Particular Men, and ſerved the Turns of pri- 


vate Intereſt, till we have rendered that Prin- 
Gple, in a reaſonable Purſuit of which our 
Safety, and our Glory conſiſt, the Occafion 
of real Danger to the Intereſt, and of Re- 
proach-to the Wiſdom of our Nation. A few 
of theſe Inſtances will ſuffice to deduce the 
* D 2 - Progreſs 
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1 
Progreſs of our miſtaken Policy, to evince E 
the. Truth of what has been advanced in oui 


general, and to fix the Application of the the 
whole to the preſent Conjuntture ; wherein | 


Ul ] apprchend, that we are about to pay the hee 
F Price not only of late Errors, but a long Se- ace 
{| ries of Errors. anc 
"Yi The War, which began in 1688, was no wo 
|: f doubt a very neceſſary War, It was neceſlary att 
Wi; to extinguiſh: the Rebellion in Scotland; it at] 
140 was neceſſary to reduce Ireland; it was ne- as i 
; ceſſary to aſſert the new Eſtabliſhment of our cipl 
"i! Government, Theſe were our immediate In- and 
1 tereſts; but we had remote Intereſts likewiſoi | 
* concerned, which were of themſelves ſuffi- ano 


cient to engage us to enter, at leaſt as Allies que 
and Friends, into the War. The Empire Spa 
was in Danger by the taking of Phillipſburgb, Th 
and other Enterprizes of the French; and its! 
Holland lay once more open to their Inva- the 
ſions, by the ſeizing of Bonne. In the Courſe una 
of this War, Ireland was reduced; all the mac 
Efforts againſt the Government in England é the 
and Scotland were defeated ; and by the as v 
Peace, France acknowledged King W:l- ſhe 
ham. in li 
As unfortunate as we had been on the it, i 
Rhine and in Flanders, every Thing, which Side 
the French had taken in the Courſe of the if tl 
War from cur Allies, was reitored at Ry/- coun 
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wick ; and Luxembourg, which France had N C 
uſurped. before the War, was likewiſe given Wa 
vp. Thus far all was well. The Points, which ſervi 


E ngland 
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England contended for, were carried; and 


our Allies recovered by Treaty more than 


they had loſt by War. 


If a common Guaranty of this Treaty had 


been entered into as ſoon as thoſe Powers 


acceded, who refuſed to ſign when England 


and Holland did ; the Tranquility of Europe 


would have been better ſecured, than it was 
at this Time, or at the Peace of Nimegben: 


at leaſt England would have engaged, as far 


as it became her to do, even upon the Prin- 
ciple of maintaining the Balance of Power, 


and no farther, 
But inſtead of taking this Step, we took 


another, which proved fatal in its Conſe- 


quences. The Death of Charles II. King of 


Spain, without Children, was then in Proſpect. 


are . 


The Pretenſions of France were known, and 


its Power had been lately felt. Whenever 


the Caſe ſhould happen, a war ſeemed to be 
unavoidable, But this War muſt have been 


made by France alone, for the Conqueſt of 


the Spanyh Monarchy ; which, as powerful 
as WE {ben thought her, and as inſolent as 
ſhe really was, ſhe would not have engaged 
in lightly.” N either could ſhe have ſupported 
it, if ſhe had, ſince even with Spain on her 


Side ſhe ae not have ſupported the laſt, 
if the Mines of Peru had not been unace 


% 


countably left open to her. 


On the Apprehenfion, however, of fuch a 
War, and on the ipecious Pretence of pre- 


1 | ſerving a Balance of Power in Europe, the 
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Partition Treaties were made; that is, with- 
out the Knowledge of the King of Spain, we 
diſpoſed of his Inheritance ; without the Con- 
ſent of the Emperor, and in Concert with his 
adverſe Party, we ſettled the Rights conteſt- 
ed between the Houle of Auſtria and Bour- 
bon ; and we engaged to make this Parti- 
tion good by Arms. 

I do not enter into the Reaſons for and 
againſt this Treaty, which may be drawn 
from the particular Stipulations contained in 
it, but content myſelf to obſetve in general, 
what impolitic Meaſures we were at this 
Period betrayed into, by an over-weening 
Defire to preſerve the Balance of Power; and 
how much Reaſon we have to be always on 
our Guard againſt Errors of this Rind, ſince 
a Prince, whom Genius and Experience had 
rendered the greateſt Man of his Age, was 
not exempt from them, but drew both Eng- 
land and Holland fatally into them. 

Whenever this Balance is in real Danger by 
the exorbitant Growth of one Power; or by 
the Union of more, other Princes and States, 
will be alarmed of Courle. Allof them ought, 
and moſt of them will take Meaſures for 
their common Security, But the d Coun- 
cils amongſt them will, upon every ſuch Oc- 
caſion, proportion their Meaſures, and the 
Engagements they enter into, not according 
to the Nature of the Danger confidered gene- 
rally, but according to the ?mmediate or re- 
mote Relation, which it has to each of them, 
c gs 
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and according to the Strength, Situation, or 
any cther Circumſtance, which may be pe- 


culiar to them. 


To do otherwiſe, would be to loſe Sight of 


our own particular Int ereſt in the Purlgit of 
a common Intereſt. It would be nothing bet- 


ter than ſetting up fur the Don Quixctes of 
'the World, and engage to fight the Bariles of 
al! Mankind. The State which keeps its own 
partic ular Intereſt conſtantly in View, has one 
; 1ovariable Rule to go by; and this Rule will 


direct and limit all its Proceedings i in foreign 


Affairs; ſo that ſuch a State will frequently 
take no Share, and frequently a mall Share 


5 in the D. ſputes of its Neighbours, and will 


never exert its 2ho/e Strength, but when its 


| Whole is at Stake, But a State who neglects 
to do This, has no Rule at all to go by, and 
* muſt fight to negotiate, and negotiate to fight 


again, as long as it is a State; becauſe as long 


as it is a State, there will be Diſputes among 
its Neighbours, and ſome of theſe will pre- 
vail at one Time, and ſome at another, in 


the perpetual Flux and Reflux of human 


Affairs. 


If the Kings of France and Spain, and 


the Emperor, had made an Apreen: ent a- 
mongſt themielves, about the Succeſſion to 


the Dominions of Spain, conſiſting with the 


common Intereſt of Europe; and conſidering 
the Partiality which the Court of Spain had, 


at that Time, for the Houſe of Auſtria, there 


i Was little Room to fear, that ſuch an Agtee- 


. 
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ment would have been too favourable to the 
Houſe of Bourbon; if any ſuch Partition 
had been made, I ſay, no Objection would 
have remained, either as to the Right or Man- 
ner of making it, and we might have eſcaped 
a War. If thele Princes bad done nothing 
of this Kind, we might have been engaged 
upon the King of Spain's Death, as I ſaid be- 
fore, in a deſen/ive War, for preſerving the 
Dominions of our old Allies, and the Liber- 
ties of Europe, againſt the Ulurpations of our 
ancient Enemy, But, inſtead of waiting to be 
Auxtliaries in a defenſive War, we put our- 
ſelves under a Neceſſity of being Principals 
in an offenſive one; and by affecting to ſe- 
cure the Balance of Power, when we had 
neither Call nor Right to meddle, we reduced 
our Affairs to this ab/urd Alternative, that 
we muſt either make an offenſive War as 
Principals, againſt the Emperor and Spain, 
in order to conquer for France, which was 
equally impolitick and unjuſt, or againſt 
France and Sparn, in order to conquer for the 
Emperor, under the greateſt Diſadvantages 
poſſible ; which happened to be the Caſe, 
The Partition Treaties forced the King of 
Spain to make a Will in favour of the Houſe 
of Bourbon : and the Spaniards threw them- 
ſelves into the Arms of France, to prevent 
the Diſmemberment of their Monarchy. 
Thus was the Balance of Power loſt by 
our meddling where we had nothing to do, 
eren before it could have been in Danger, if 
we 
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1 
we had not meddled at all. We loſt it, and 


the Emperor knew that we muſt reſtore it 
for our own Sakes, which could be done no 


ptherwiſe than by conquering for him ; and 


This he left us to do the beſt we could, 
While we fought his Battles, he lent us the 
5 Auſtrian Title, the Perſon of his Son, the 


preſent Emperor, and little elle, We ne- 


glected every Thing, and ſacrificed every 
Thing, in the Profecution of this Quarrel. 
But the Imperial Councils were ſo far from 
neglecting any Thing, or ſacrificing any Thing 


to it, that they ſeemed wholly taken up for 
ſome Years in ſettling the Affairs of Hungary 
to their Satisfaction; and they ſacrificed to 


an idle Refinement in Politicks the greateſt 
Opportunity, which we ever had, or muſt 


ever hope to have; I mean that of deſtroy- 


ing the naval Force of France, by the taking 
of Toulon, This they deliberately and al- 


moſt avowedly hindered. 


If ever People were called upon to think of 


their own immediate Intereſts, we were ſo at 
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this Time, Whether we could en have put 


an End to the expenſive War, we were en- 
gaged in for the Houſe of Auſtria, in a Man- 
ner conſiſtent with the publick Intereſt of 
Europe, I am not able to determine. Certain 
it is in Fact, that far from entertaining any 


ſuch Thoughts, we redoubled our Spirit, and 
* our Efforts in the Proſecution of the War. 


* 
* 


As we acquired new Allies, we enlarged our 


Epgagements ; and as we obtained new Vic- 


tories 3 
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tories, we extended our Views. The grand 
Alliance formed by king William, for reſtor- 
ing a Balance of Power in Europe, propoſed 
no other Objects than ſufficient Barriers, Se- 
curity to Trade, and reaſonable Satisfaction 
to the Houle of Auſtria*®, Thele were 
thought; by that great Prince, all the Points 
neceſſary to be contended for. But, inſtead 
of confining ourſelves to:ſo narrow a Plan, 
we judged that the Balance of Power could 
not be effectually reſtored, unleſs we wreſted 
the whole Spaniſh Monarchy from the Houle 
of Bourbon, to give it to the Houle of Au- 
ria. For this Prize we fought, and fought 
with as little Regard to all other Intereſts, as 
if we had defended our own Altars, and our 
own Houſes, 

Muſt we not acknowledge upon this Oc- 
caſion, Sir, the Shortneſs of human Fore. 
ſight? The very Meaſure, which we purſued 
at ſo great Expence of Blood and 1 reaſute, 
(becauſe nothing leſs could ſecure the Ba- 
lance of Power in Europe, and even the Trade 


of this Kingdom, and the Proteſtant Suc- 


ceſſion, againſt the Invaſions of France and 
the Pretender) that very Meaſure would, it 
ſeems, have put all theſe into the utmoſt 
Peril. 

If we had ſucceeded in our Attempts to 
ſet the Crown of Spain on the Head of the 
preſent Emperor, and his Brother the Empe- 
ror 7o/eph had lived; would our Danger from 
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the Union of theſe two Brothers not have been 
at leaſt as great, as that, which is apprehend- 
ed from the Union of the preſent Emperor, 
and of the preſent King of Spain, Rivals al- 
moſt from their Cradles, and by a long Courſe 


of Oppoſition, ſuch inveterate Enemies, that 


they could hardly be kept, as the Enquirer 
aſſures us, within the Bounds of common De- 
gency towards one another, by all the Ad- 
dreſs of tao powerful Mediators in a Publick 
Treaty? Might not che ſame Adareſs, as 
Fhrew theſe Enemies into one another Arms, 
{for it will appear they did not run thith-r ſo 
unaccountably) and unite4 them n Degus 
de/truftive to the Commerce and Rights of 
gther Nations, have ſucceeded cquall well 
between the two Brothers, eſpecially fince in 
this Caſe there would have been but Half 
the Work to do? The Union would have 
been formed to our Hands, and our Addreſs 
could only have been ſhewn, in giving ſuch 


proper Provocations, as might have inſpired 


the Deſigns. | 

Would Charles have been leſs favourable 
to the Trade of his Brother's Subjects, at any 
Place in the Auſtrian Dominions, than Philip 
ſhews himſelf to the Trade of the Subjects of 
Charles? Would Jeſepbh not have concurred 


to aſſiſt his Brother to regain Gibraltar, and 
the Iſland of Minorca ; at leaſt, as zealouſly, 
as we can ſuppoſe, that Charles concurs to 
zaffilt Philip, either by good Offices, or, if 
you pleale to have it ſo, by Force of Arms? 
bk 1 1 Would 


. 
Would not a League between the two Bro. the E 
thers have been as much a Popiſb League, as powe 
that, which we are ſo much alarmed at, be- Judie 
tween the ſurviving Brother, and the preſent Unic 
King of Spain? Would not the firſt have is fo 
made Uſe of the Pretender, as the latter is fon ſ 
ſaid to do, and as every Prince or State, with 
whom we happen to be at Variance, may be to 0! 
provoked to do? In ſhort, I may ſafely chal. ſelve 
lenge the Author of the Enquiry, as great a unite 
Caluiſt as he is, to ſhew any Difference be. the 
tween the two Caſes, which I have compared If 
together, except this, that we might have Arch 
been expoſed to greater Dangers from that with 
Settlement of Europe, which we ſought to ſhou 


bring about, than we are, or can probably of 
be expoſed to, from that, which we were ſo and 
ſollicitous to prevent. But the Caſe is ſtill Spai 
ſtronger than I have put it. For even after Ren 


the Death of the Emperor Joſeph, his preſent _ of P 
Imperial Majeſty continued his Claim to the _ E 
whole Spaniſh Monarchy ; and You, and IJ, 8 


and many of us, continued to ſupport his N 
Claim, and oppoſed, with all our Force, the © ze 
Negociations of Peace, which were begun our 
upon a different Principle, Happily we failed diſti 
of Succeſs, The many, who remonſtrated thoſ 
that we were haſtlening apace, to make him a © blin, 


Power too great, and too formidable; and ſent 
that we ſhould find in him, at laſt, the Ene- able 
my we then dreaded only in another, prevail- 0 Eve 
ed, Had they not, in what a Condition que 
ſhould we have been at this Time? Would if fo 
5 the 
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me Emperor have been more grateful, or leſs 
powerful, with the Crown of Spain and the 
Indies, added to ſo many others? If the 
Union between him and the King of Spain 
js ſo formidable to us, how much more Rea- 
fon ſhould we have had, to apprehend the 
Conſequences to our Trade, and in the End 
to our Liberties, and our Religion, them- 
ſelves; if theſe divided Powers had been 
united in the ſame ungratęful Perſon, as it is 
the Mode at preſent to call the Emperor ? 
If Don Carlos ſhould marry the eldeſt 
Arch-Ducheſe, if the Emperor ſhould die 
without Iſſue Male, if the King of France 
ſhould die without Iſſue Male, if the Prince 
of Auſtrias ſhould die without Iſſue Male, 
and the Princes of the Blood in France and 
Spain ſhould not ſupport the Validity of the 
Renunciations, all which is within the Bounds 
of Poſlibility ; Don Carlos may be at once 
Emperor, King of France, and King of 
Spain; and have the vaſt Strength and 
c Riches of all theſe Powers united and cen- 
e tered in him. This terrible Object ſtares 
our ſpeculative Euquirer in the Face, and 
diſturbs his Head. It diſturbs very probably 
thoſe excellent Heads, who ſet him a ſcrib- 
bling, who can ſee ſo far into Futurity at pre- 
ſent; and who, not very long ago, were un- 
able to diſcern the neareſt and moſt probable 
Events. Let us conſider now, what Conſe- 
Juence of this Kind might have happened; 
if for ſecuring a Balance of Power in Europe, 
Y | the 
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the preſent Emperor had been likewiſe King 
of Spain. If then the King of France, in- 
ſtead of marrying the Daughter of Stani/laus, 
had married the eldeſt Daughter of the Em- 
peror, which ſurely had been within the 
Bounds of Poſſibility; there would remain 
but one Chance at this Time, v:z, The Em- 
peror having a Son, to ſave us from the Com- 
bination of ſuch a Power, as would in Reality 
form what we commonly, though improper- 
ly, call Unzver/al Monarchy; fince'there would 
be nothing elſe, which could hinder Lewis 
XV. from being King of France, of Spain, 
and of the Weſt Indies, Maſter of all the Au- 
firian Dominions ; and, by Conſequence, 
Emperor, The Truth I would inculcate by 
what J have ſaid is this, that as the Parti- 
tion Treaty threw too much Weight into the 
Scale of Bourbon, to the Deſtruction of the 
Balance of Power in Europe; ſo the neceſſary 
Conſequence of the War we made to reſtore 
this Balance muſt have been, if we had ſuc- 
ceeded according to our Deſires, to deſtroy it 
again, by throwing too much Weight into 
the Scale of Au/fria, This has been proved 
by the Event, and the Enquirer demonſtrates 
it, or he demonſtrates nothing, 

As far, therefore, as we have brought this 
Deduction, that is, to the End of the laſt War; 
it is manifeſt that the Notion of preſerving a 
Balance of Power in Europe has, for the 
Reaſons touched upon above, and which 
every Man will extend in his own Thoughts, 

proved 
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proved to us like an Ignis fatuus; in the 

Putſuit of which we have been led from 

Difficulty to Difficulty, and from Danger 

to Danger. 

If we enquire whether the Treaties of 
. Utrecht and Baden did afford us an Oppor- 
tunity of cortecting our Errors, and of pro- 

© fiting by our Experience, it will be found 
that they did; ſince all the Points, which 
had been in Conteſt were then ſettled, and 
this Settlement acquieſced in by all the Par- 
ties to the War, except the Emperor, who 

kept up ſtill his Claim againſt Php V. 

But the keeping up this Claim could not 

have endangered the Public Tranquility, 

He was unable to attack Span for want of 

a maritime Force, or even Sicily, which was 

covered beſides by the Guaranty of the 

Neutrality of Jtaly; and this Neutrality 

ſerved likewiſe to hinder Spazn from attack- 

ing him. There might have been a War 
of the Pen, and there could have been no 
other between them. 
At the worſt, if the King of Spain had 
invaded any Part of [taly, the Guarantees 
of the Neutrality might eaſily have prevent- 
ed ſuch an Attempt; and in ſo doing they 
would have obſerved the Treaties, and kept 
the Peace, far from breaking either one or 
the other, 

In ſuch a State of foreign Affaits, we had 
certainly an Opportunity of looking care- 
fully after our own, The King of $pain had 
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no Pretence to aſk for any Alteration in the 
Settlement ſo lately eſtabliſhed with his own 
Conſent ; and the Emperor could not have 
complained of his Majeſty for obſerving 
Treaties, which he would not have made, 
but which he found made ; nor for refuſing 
to enter into a new War on this Account, 

Whether we improved this Opportunity, 
or not, what our preſent Condition is, and 
by what Steps we have been reduced to it, I 
leave to the Enquiry of ſome Perſon more 
capable than myſelf, Let it ſuffice, that I 


have endeavoured to remove ſome Deluſions, 


which have affected even Men of the beſt 
Underſtandings, and the beſt Intentions ; and 
to prepare the Minds of my Countrymen to 
conſider, at this critical Point of Time, what 
our national Intereſt really is, without being 
biaſſed in their Judgments, by what they may 
have thought of it on former Occaſions, 


I am, 
Moſt Noble SIR, 


Your Honour's 


moſt devoted Servant, 


The OccAsloNAL WRITER; 
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TUST after I had ſent theſe Sheets to the 

Preſs, a Paper iatitled, A Letter lo the 
Occaſional I/riter, was brought to me, I have 
tead this ſtiff pedantick Piece, with more 
Attention than it deſerves, though I read it 
curſorily; and, notwithſtanding. the Pains 
which the Author takes to pals for you, I am 
ready to acquit you of the Scandal, You 
would certainly have writ better, and your 
Pen at leaſt would not have appeared fo 
near-a-kin to that of the Craftſman Extra- 
ordinary. 

Who this Author ſuppoſes the Occa/ional 
#r1iter to be, I cannot gueſs. Such a Wretch 
as he deſcribes is, I believe, to be found no 
where, nor even ſuch an Image of Guilt and 
Miſery any where, except in the Horrors of 
bis own Mind, I ſhall therefore, with a de- 
cent Contempt for this ſcurrilous Scribbler, 
and without any Concern about his 7mag:- 
zary Correſpondent, continue theſe inoffen- 
hve Letters, in great Tranquillity and Sedate- 
nels, as often as Occaſion invites me, or as 
I find myſelf in the Humour, 
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TO THE SAME, 


ulis te, Fuvenum confidentiſſime, noſtras 
Juſfit adire Damos? Quidve hinc petis? inquit, At illi, 
vers Proteu, ſcis ipſe; neque eft te fallere 1 

| IRC, 


Moſt Noble SIR, 


\ HEN I writ the Poſtſcript to my 
| laſt Letter, I believed firmly tha: 
the Anſwer to the Occaſional Writer wa: 
neither 'writ by you, nor publiſhed by your 
Order, Many Conſiderations determined 
me to this Opinion, For Inſtance; I could 
not think, that in order to vent yourſelf in a 
Fit of Railing, you would draw a Picture 
out of your own Imagination, which cannot 
paſs for that of the Perſon, who writ to you, 


even in the low and vile Character he aſ. 


ſumed, and which you will hardly venture 
to own that you meant to be the Reſem— 
blance of any Man in Britain. I could not 
perſuade myſelf that you would give Occa- 


ion, as I apprehend very much that you 


may have done, to the drawing of another 
5 Picture 
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Piaure after the Life, which no one will 
miſtake, and which you will not be curious 
to place in your Collection of Paintings, I 
have with the reſt of Mank'nd a great Regard 
for ſome of your Friends; but J have, with 
the reſt of Mankind likewiſe, a great Regard 
for your particular Enemies, among whom it 
ſeemed impoſſible to me that you, who know 
them ſo well, ſhould preſume to find either 
Slaves or Criminals, or infolvent Debtors. 
I dare affirm, that there is not one of them, 
who ever mortgaged his Eftate for more than 
its Value, or reduced himſelf near the Neceſ=- 
fity of living by Contribution. 

" Theſe are ſome of the Motives, which in- 
duced me to acquit you of the Scandel, as 1 
then thought it, of writing this Paper. But 
vpon better Information, and farther Reflec- 
tion, I have changed my Opinion ; and I ſee 
bothing inconſiſtent with my Reſpect for you, 

in believing that you did write it, 
As great an Advantage as it is in all the 
Affaits of Life for a Man to keep his Tem- 
per, it is often excuſable, and perhaps ſome- 
times even praiſe-worthy, to loſe it. When 
A Miniſter 1s contradicted in Matters relating 
to his Adminiſtration, and when buſy People 
ſhall preſume to aſk his Reaſons, inſtead of 
ew; to his Authority, can we wonder 
his Paſſion tranſports him in Rhodomon- 
1 and if he behaves himſelf a little wild- 
ly? But when the Virtue of a Miniſter like 
you, whoſe whole Life has bcen one bright 
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Example of public and private Virtue, (hall 
be ſuſpected, fo far as to be tempted to Pal. 
ſion; who can refuſe him even Applauſe, it 


his generous Soul, tranſported with a juſt In- 


dignation, breathes forth ſuch Expreſſions, 
as might, upon a leſs Occaſion, pals for iu- 
decent Ribaldry ! 

This was your Caſe, moſt noble Sir, in 
the Trial, which | preſumed lately to make, 
with too much Boldneſs perhaps, but ſure. 
ly with a very good Deſign. A man writes 
to you from his Garret, deſcribes himſelf as 
a proſtitute Scribbler, and offers you the Ser- 
vice of his Pen : this, and this alone appears 
to you; upon which a noble Indignation 
ſeizes you, and you ſtrike boldly, though you 
{trike in the Dark, There is really ſomewhat 
fine in this Sally of Reſentment, and it con- 
firms, in the higheſt Degree, the Sentiments 
I have long entertained of your Integrity, of 
your Ability, and of a certain Grace, which 
accompanies and gives a Luſtre to every 
Part of your Conduct. 

'The Share I have had in this Adventure, 
affords me great Satisfaction. Your Anger 
fell on a feigned Character, and hurts me 
not; but the Honour of having drawn an 
Anſwer from a it Mini/ter, and an Anſwer 
in print, accrues to me, and is ſuch a one, 
as the greateſt of our weekly Authors could 
never boaſt, 

Give me Leave therefore to be tranſported 
in my Turn, but to be tranſported with Joy, 
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and to inſert an Abſtract of your Anſwer in 
this Paper, as Balzac placed at the Head of 
bis Works a Letter from the Cardinal 
Nichelieu. I conſult my cn Honour, it muſt 
be confeſſed in doing this; but I conſider 
ſtil! more that juſt Applauſe and Admira- 
tion, which 1, with the reſt of the World, 
am obliged on this Occaſion to give you. 

To thoſe Parts of the Cccafponal Writer's 
Letter, which ſhew that you ate at this Junc— 
ture in want of ſuch Services, as the Scoun— 
dre] he perſonated might be fit to do, you 
make no Reply. The Want you ſcem to 
admit, but the Offer of Service you reject ; 
let the Public hear in what Manner, 
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Pag. 1. FNHO' you have not ſigned your 
* Name, I know yu. Becaule, 
* a Man, who is without all Principles of 
* Honeſty, who in no one Thing can be te- 
„ lied upon, a Betrayer of his Friend, a 
„ Traitor to his Prince, an Enemy to his 
* Country, a peitjured, ungrateful, unfaithful 
* Raſcal, muſt be You ; one, who is a Com- 
te polition of all thetic, can be only 79. 
Pag. 2. You are an intamous Fellow, 
 *© who make a Reputation of doing Mit- 
„ chief; and Hero/tratus' and Nero were 
ff not greater Villains than You. 
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« You are of ſo profligate a Character, that 
in your Proſperity no Body envied you, 
and in your Diſgrace no Body pities you. 
e You were in the Intereſt of France, 
and of the Pope, as hath appeared by 
your Writings, and yuu went out of the 
Way to fave yourſelt from the Gallows, 
Pag. 3. Tou are a Fellow, who have 
no Conſcience at all, or a demnable com- 
plying one; and if you would lend it to 
me, it would be of no uſe to me. 

© You have no Abilities; you are an eman- 
cipated Slave, a proſcribed Criminal, and 
an mnſofvent Debtor ; and 1 am not in ſuch 
a deſperate forlorn Condition, to employ 
a Fellow, who hath 20 Talents. 

Pag. 4. You have been a Traitor, and 
ſhould be uſed like one. And I love my 
Maſter ſo well, that I will never adviſe 
him to uſe you, 4% you ſhould joftle mie out 
of my Employment, 

* The Majority are of my Opinion. One 
Side rails at you, the other diſlikes you; 
and that Palinurus would deſerve to be 
drowned indeed, who let you have the 
Rudder, if he could help it. 

Pag. 5. ** 1 do not value what You or your 
Company lay of me; neither am I to be 


& frighted with a Parliamentary Scrutiny, 


You rail at me, becauſe you envy me; 


* and I deſpiſe all that a Man in the Impo- 


tence of Diſgrace can do againſt me, who 
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te could never terrify me in the Zenith of 
« his Power.“ 


* Then foll;ww theſe admirable Arguments, 


Pag. 6, 7, 8. © I, You may talk what you 
& will of France, Spain, and the Emperor, 
& Power is fluctuating, and perhaps, I know 
& who is Britain's Enemy as well as another, 
&« II, Though we did lend the Emperor a 
t helping Hand, we are not to let him do 
& what he pleaſes; and when we ſet him 
& up it was good Politicks, and now it is 
ce equally good to take him down. III. I 
& don't queſiz51 but we ſhall humble him, 
te IV. I muſt tell you plainly, You and l, as 
* to foreign Affairs, differ widely in Opinion. 
t V. When our neighbours grow ſancy and 
tt encroaching, it is high Time to look about 
* us, and not to be taken napping, VI. I 
* know you are like the Emperor, becauſe 
& he is like yourſelf in Ingratitude ; and you 
hate our Friend France, becaule you were 
«© well received there. 

« If any Body ſays any Thing of me, 
& pray; tell them ALL THESE THINGS, 
e But for all that, I will not gide you an 
„ Employment, 

* I know you to be ſo hot-headed, that 
when you have read this, you will vent 
all your Malice againſt me. But I do 
e not value it; for I would rather have you 
e my Enemy than my Friend. 

E 4 Change 
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« Change your Names, and be as abufive 
* and ſcurrilous as you pleaſe, I ſhall find 
te you out, Iam Ariſtæus; you are Proteus, 
« You may change to a Flame, a Lyon, a 
e Bull, or a Bear, I ſhall know you, baffle 
« you, conquer you, and contemn you. All 
te your Oppoſition will redound to my Ho- 
te nour and Glory. And to, Sir, 1 ſcorn your 
<« proftered Services. Sir, 
« Your moſt, &c.“ 


How great ! how free! how bold ! how 
generous! Well may thole, who have the 
Honour of a near Approach to you, extol the 
noble Openneſs of your Nature, which diſ- 
plays itſelf in this uncommon Manner ; and 
think that Temper in a Stateſman ruly ad- 


mirable, which loſes itſelf fo ploriouſly. Did 


ever Miniſter ſpeak ſo plainly, or lay himſelf 
ſo open to any Man, and eſpecially to ſuch 
a Man as you ſuppoſe yourſelf writing to at 
that Time ? Far from diſcovering Hatred and 
Contempt of ſuch Wretches, Perſons in your 
Situation have generallyencouraged, and even 
feared them, Nay, they have ſometimes 
aſpired to be themſelves of that Claſs ; ng 
Seneca's Apocolocynthaſis upon Claudius, is 
not the ſole Inſtance of Miniſters, who have 
dipped their Pens in Satire, to rail at the 
Memory of a dead Prince, 

But now, after this honorable Declaration, 
which you have made, after this great Ex- 
emple, which you have given, let every mer- 
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cenary Scribbler, every Tool of ſecret Ser- 
vice, tremble and deſpair. Long may you 
live, moſt noble Sir, the juſt Model of a Mi- 
niſter, who ſcorns the Aſſiſtance of Flattery, 
Falſhood, Artifice, or Corruption. 

I have devoted myſelf to your Service, and 
ſhall certainly attend you through every Stage 
of your Fortune; as long as we both draw 
vital Air, you ſhall feel the Effects of my 
Zeal in your Cauſe, and I promiſe you very 
folemnly, that from henceforward I will live 
for no other Purpoſe; fo that I am perſuad- 
ed, you will hear with pleaſure the Zhree 
Engagements, which I think it proper to 
take with the Public and with you. 

The firſt is, that my Pen ſhall conſtantly 
preſerve Decency and good Manners; and 
fhall never be ſtained with any Abuſe of par- 
ticular Perſons, I will chaſtiſe Vice, I will 
expoſe Folly, and Iwill combat Error, where- 
ever I find them, But I will never touch up- 
on any unalterable Defects in Figure, in Fa- 
mily, in Birth, in any kind whatloever ; 
much Jeſs will I allow myſelf to hint at any 
particular Scandal, or even to mention any 
real Misfortune, which may equally befal the 
beſt and the worſt of Men; unleſs I am forced 
by my Subject to it, and unleſs 1 can ſoften 
tae Evil by the very Manner of recalling it 
to Memory, To attack a Vice, a Polly or 
an Error, is Correction. To attack the Per- 
ſon, is Defamation. He, who writes an In- 
yective, does a filly Thing, becaule he loſes 
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his End; and the wiſeſt of Men has ſaid, H. 
that uttereth Slander 1s a Fool, Even Truth 
loſes its Force in an Invective, as it does in a 
Panegyrick : in one, it is thrown into the 
Lump with Malice, in the other, with Flat- 
tery ; and he, who 1s guilty of the firſt, that 
3s, he who writes againſt the Man, not apain(} 
his Crimes, his Follies, or his Errors, ſeldom 
proves any Thing more than his own Envy, 
and the other's Superiority, To conclude 
this Head, he who writes an Invective, docs 
a baſe and wicked Thing ; becauſe his De- 
ſign is to diſturb the Quiet, and deſtroy the 
Peace of another Man, but not to reform 
him. or to ſerve the Publick. The Pen of 
ſuch a Writer, like one of thoſe Scourges, 
of which the profound Meibomius has writ 
ſo learnedly, while it chaſtiſes the Perſon, 
ſerves only to provoke the Vice, 

The ſecond Obligation, which I lay my- 
ſelf under, and which equally becomes a 
Man, who writes in the Cauſe of Truth, is 
that of entice Di/antereſtedneſs. 

I know the Generoſity of your Nature, 1 
know what Places and Penſions have been 
the Rewards of ſome very mean Performance 
in Verſe and Proſe; and that R. R. State- 
Writer, of whom we are obliged to aſk Bleſ- 
ſing, is molt certainly not at the Head of 
our Profeſſion, Theſe Examples, and a due 
Conſideration of the Importance of my Ser- 
vices, teach me ſufficiently what Expecta- 
tions 1 might entertain, without any Riſque 
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of a Diſappointment. But I have nei- 
ther Ambition of this Kind, nor Avarice, 
My fortune is above wanting the Neceſſa- 
ries, and my Philoſophy above wanting the 
Superfluities of Liſe, I therefore diſcharge 
you from all Obligation of rewarding my 
Fes and I wiſh for the Sake of your 
aſe, your Honour, and your Safety, my 
Example was likely to be followed. 
* When we behold a great Man among a 
Croud of difintereſted Friends, we know that 
they follow his Virtues, and his Merit ; 
when we hear an Orator bring over the Ma- 
jority of an unprejudiced Audience to his Opi- 
nion, we muſt impute it to the Force of his 
Eloquence, But ſutely it is as rare for a Mi- 
piſter to have diſintereſted Friends, as an un— 
prejudiced Audience, ſo that a Number of 
ae can be no Proof of his perſunal 
Virtues, or a Majority of his Eloquence. 
The Antients placed great Happineſs in 
their inemptæ dapes; I would rather you 
| ſhould place yours in the znempt! amici. But 
alas! Sir, as amiable as you are, this Happi- 
neſs will hardly fall to your Lot, in our de- 
generate Age; and I know not whether to 
maintain your Power, you may not be forced 
to tarniſh the Luſtre of your glorious Admi- 
niſtration. The King bas indeed the Hearts 
of the People; his Service will always be 
ſupported by a national Concurrence, becauſe 
his Views are always directed to the national 
Good. This Part is eaſy and ſecure, but when 
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once Men come to diſtinguiſh between the 
King's Service and yours, there will arile an. 
other Part not ſo ealv nor ſecure, You have 
blended them pretty a:tiuliy-together hither- 
to, but I doubt the D (crimination is at 
Hand. When that comes, you will be re- 
duced to a melancholy Alternative ; which 
beg you to think of, and to prepare for. 
To quit your Power and your Pretenſions, 
and to quit them before you have eſtabliſhed 
in your Room that dear Brother of yours, 
who does you ſo much Service at home, by 
tiring the, and the Nation fo much Ho- 
nour abroad by diverting the C— of F——, 
would indeed be hard, But, on the other 
Hand, be pleaſed to conſider that this Nation 
has gone very far into Corruption already, that 
there is a Point of Corruption, to which no 
Nation can arrive and recover their Liberties 
if they are loſt; or even preſerve them, it 
they are not loſt, according to Machiavel's 
Obſervation; and that whoever is the In- 
ſtrument of plunging bis Country irretrieva- 
bly into this Abyls, I uſe a Word you ſeem 
fond of, will fall into a terrible Abyſs him- 
ſelt, and have no Superiority any where, but 
where the Briber ſtands before the Bribed, 
as the Desi ſtands before the Sinner. 

You fee, Sir, how my Zeal tranſports me, 
and carries me upon the leaſt Hint, which 
may be improved to your Honour cr Service, 
even cut of my Subject, I return to it, and 


the 


1 
the third Engagement, which J take is to 
obſerve a ſtrict Impartiality. 

To do other wiſe, would be to act contrary 
to my Nature, and to the DiCtates of my 
Reaſon. I have a natural Abhorrence of In- 
Juſtice, and I conſi ſered, when I firſt drew my 
Pen, in how particular a Manner it behoves 
us political Writers to be on our Guard, a- 
gainſt falling into any Partiality. The Judge 
is circumſcribed by Forms, to the Obſervance 
of which he is bound ; he has the Law open 
before him; the Parties, on whom he fits in 
Judgment, are generally indifferent to him, 
and far from having any of his Paſſions awa- 
kened, the whole Man is ſometimes prone 
to Sleep, When there is Room to ſuſpect a 
Judge of Partiality in a particular Cale, it is 
| agreeable to the Practice of fome Countries 
that he ſhould decline preſiding at the Trial, 
or be obliged to withdraw at the Requiſition 
of the Party, With all theſe, and many other 
Precautions, which wile Conſtitutions have 
eſtabliſhed, it is neither eaſy nor ſafe for the 
venerable Sages of the Law to exerciſe Par- 
tiality. But we political Writers are not un- 
der the ſame Reſtraints, and are expoled to 
ſtrong Temptations, No Forms are preſcrib- 
ed to regulate our Proceedings; no particu- 
lar Laws, adapted to the particular Caſes, 
which may occur, lie open before us. The 
general Law of Reaſon is the only Rule we 
have to follow ; the Application of this Rule 
requires the molt nice Exactneſs, and we are 


obliged 
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obliged to make this Application often, in 
pronouncing Judgment on Men and Things, 
when we are the moſt warmly engaged in 
thoſe civil Conteſts, which the Duty of our 
Profe ſſion expoſes us to, and even when our 
Tempers are ruffled by Oppoſition, From 
which Conſideration, the Difficulty of pre- 
ſerving a ſtrict /mpartrality may evidently 
appear; give me Leave, however, to illu— 
ſtrate this Matter a little farther. 

In the Atbenian Commonwealth, the Citi- 
zen, who took no Side, was deemed indifferent 
to the public Good, and was branded for 
his infemous Neutrality, Now, if ſuch an 
Obligation as this lay upon every private 
Citizen, in that democratical Government, it 
is certain, that we public Perſons, at leaſt, 
ought to think ourſelves under the ſame Ob- 
ligatiop, even in this limited Monarchy of 
ours, Indifferenee muſt be a Crime in us, to 
be ranked but one Degree below Treachery; 
for deſerting the Commonwealth is next to 
betraying it. Our Duty muſt oblige us in all 
public Diſputes to take the beſt Side, and to 
eſpouſe it with Warmth : this Warmth will 
beget Warmth ; for you Ew, Sir, that the 
worſt Side is not always the worſt defended, 
Provocattons will multiply daily, and we may 
be attacked in the moſt ſenſible Parts. You 
Sir, yourſelf, may for aught I know be in- 
ſulted, and your ſpotleſs Character may be 
defiled by ſome ſaucy Scribbler ; in this li- 
centious Age, nothing is held ſacred ; under 

the 
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the ſpecious Pretence of Free- thinking, the 


Providence, and the very Being of God, have 
been openly called in Queſtion, and Reflec- 
tions on your Adminiſtration may poſſibly 
ſteal into the World, 

' Suppoſe, for a Moment, that any Thing 
ſo monſtrous as this ſhould happen, that you 


ſhould be directly inveighed againſt, or which 


perhaps. is more poignant ironically com- 
mended, and then conſider how difficult it 
would be for a profeſied Admirer of you, 
heated in the Conteſt, to keep his Temper, 
and to preſerve his Impartiality ; you muſt 
agree with me, the Taſk would be extremely 


difficult. 


But I am ſure you will agree likewiſe, 
that as difficult as it would be, a conſcienti- 
ous Man ought to impoſe it upon himſelf, 

The ill Effects of Partiality in us political 
Writers, when it carries us to give unjuſt and 
falſe Repreſentations of Men and Things, 
will not be thought of little Moment by you 


who labour for Fame, and expect a great 


Part of your Reward from Poſterity, as Po- 
ſterity is to receive a great Part of the Advan- 
tages, which your-Ww/e and wiriuous Admi- 
niſtration procures, in reviving, ſupporting, 
and extending Credit, in opening ſi cimfort- 


able a Proſpect of the Payment of our Debts, 


in flrengthening us abroad by ſo many ben. fi- 


cial Alliances, and above all in amending our 
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Morals, by the total Diſcouragement of every 


find of Artifice and Corruption. 
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The civil Magiſtrate may give away a 
Man's Eſtate, or take away his Life ; but we 
can do, and often have done more; we ſet 
the general Characters and particular Actions 
of Men in what Light we pleaſe, and deli- 

er them down, ſometimes very unjuſtly, 
under the moſt amiable, or the moſt hateful 


Colours to future Ages; for the raſh Sen- 


tence we pronounce is eagerly received, and 
as eagerly tranſmitted by thoſe, who are 
animated with the ſame Paſſion. 

In this Manner are unjuſt, and even falſe 
Repreſentations eſtabliſhed, They become 
the general Opinion of Mankind, and then, 
although our Works ſhould grow out of Date 
as faſt as a Gazette, which it muſt be con- 
felled happens very frequently; yet ſtill the 
Miſchief is done, the Hiſtorian perpetuates 
the Slander, which the Politician broached, 
and triumphs in the cotemporary Authority, 
upon Which he writes to ſerve the preſent 
Torn, or to ſatisfy Reſentment of Party ; 
ſuch Perſons as have no other Crime but that 
of diflering in Opinion from us, and fuch 
Events as have no other Demerit, but our 
Diſlike of the Perſons, who bring them about, 


are loaded with infamy. Poſterity is impoſed 


upon as well as the preſent Age, and the Chil- 
dren continue the Fathers Vengeance, with- 
out having the Fathers Provocation. 

This faint Sketch of ſome Conſequences 
that follow the Partiality of political Writers, 
and of the Danger wherein we all ſtand of 

being 
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being tranſported by our own Paſſions, or 


hurried by thoſe of other People, fo far to be 


anſwerable for ſuch Conſequences, may ſuf- 
fice to ſhew how much Reaſon there is for 
a Man, who undertakes the Career I am en- 
tering upon, to be watchful over himſelf, 
and to lay himſelf under as ſtrong a Reſtraint 
as I do by this ſolemn Engagement, 
Indeed, as the World goes, it is only by 
running into Extremes that a State-Writer 
can effectually pleaſe his Party, or ſerve 
himſelf ; the Eye of the Party ſees nothing 
but quite white, or quite black, obſerves no 
Degiees between them, and can diſtinguiſh 
no middle Colour that partakes of both. The 
greateſt Genius in Writing, may be expoſed 
to ſhare the Fate of the greateſt Genie in 
Painting. Annibal Carache, who followed 
Nature and Truth with the utmoſt Exact- 
neſs, found his nobleſt Works diſcountenanc- 
ed and neglected. He thereupon adviſed 
Guido and Caravagro, his two favourite Scho- 


> lars, to take quiet another Manner, to trace 
nothing faithfully, but to outrage all they 
2 repreſented, the one by Painting in the 
2 darkeſt, and the other in the lighteſt Man- 
ner. By theſe Means both of them were ſure 
of Admirers, and both of them grew rich. 


To imitate theſe Painters, is all our Party- 


Writers aim at ; whether their Manner be 
black or white, Satyr or Panegyrick, no 
* Matter. Their Principle is to lay their Co- 


l lours on thick, and to be equally in an Ex- 
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treme. But I hope, for my own Part, to 
prove that I am not of this Number. On 
the contrary, 1 will endeavour to excel in a 
much more difficult Way, in Softenings and 
middle Teints ; and yet by theſe to form a 
Manner fo ſtrong, as ſhall be ſufficient for 
my own Reputation, and for your Service. 
To you, who have fo fine a Taſte in Paint- 
ing, this Attempt will, I flatter myſelf, be 
agreeable, and will ſecure the Continuance 


6 
ef your Favour to, 


Moſt Noble Sis, 


Your Honour's 


moſt devoted Servant, 


February 13, 
1726-7. 


The OccasfloN AL WRITER. 


The Arſt VISION of CAMILICK, 


In Hoc S16Nno wmces. 


AVING as yet given the Reader little 
beſides grave Diſcourſes on public Mat- 

ters, and foreſceing that, during the Seſſion 
of Parliament, I {hall be obliged to con- 
| tinue 
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1 
tinue daily in the ſame Track, I am will- 
ing to take this one Opportunity of preſent- 
ing him with ſomething, which has no Re- 
lation at all to public Affairs, but is of a 
Nature purely amuſing, and entirely void of 
Reflection upon any Perſon whatſoever, 

My friend Alvarez (a Man not unknown 
to many here, by his frequent Journies to 
England) did lome Time ſince make me a 
Preſent of a Perſian Manuſcript, which he 
met with while he followed the Fortunes ct 
Merewerz, An cxact Tranſlation of the firſt 


Chapter has been made, at my Requeſt, by 


the learned Mr. Solomon Negri, and is as 
follows. 


CAMILICK s VIS IO. 


N the Name of God, ever merciful, and 

of Haly his Prophet. I ſlept in the Plains 
of Bagdad, and I dreamed a Dream. I lifted 
my Eyes, and | ſaw a vaſt Field, pitched 
with the Tents of the Mighty, and the 
ſtrong Ones of the Earth in Array of Battle. 
] oblerved the Arms and Enfigns of either 
Hoſt. In the Banners of the one were pictur- 
ed a Crown and Sceptre; and upon the 
Shields of the Soldiers were engraven 
Scourges, Chains, iron Maces, Axes, and all 
kinds of Inſtruments of Violence. The Stan- 
dards of the other bore the Crown and Sceptre 
allo ; but the Devices on the Shields were 
the Balance, the Olive Wreath, the Plough- 
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Share, and other emblematical Figures i 
Juſtice, Peace, Law, and Liberty, Between 
thele two Armies, I ſaw a King come 
forth, and fign a large Roll of Parchment; 
at which loud Shouts ot Acclamation were 
heard from every Quarter, The Roll itſelf flew 
up into the Air, 
Heads, encompaſſed with Rays of Glory, I 
| obſerved that where-ever the ſecond Army 
moved, this glorious Apparition attended 
them ; or rather the Army ſeemed only to 
move, as That guided or directed, Soon after | 
ſaw both theſe Hofts engaged, and the whole 
Face of the Land overſpread with Blood, | 
law the King, who had ſigned and broken 
that /acred Charter, drink out of a golden 
Cop, tall into Convulſions, gaſp and die. 

I then ſaw another King take his Place; 
who, in the moſt ſolemn Manner, engaged 
to make the Words contained in the Roll the 
Guide of his Actions; but notwithſtanding 
This, I {aw both Armies again encounter, 
I faw the King a Priſoner, I ſaw his Son re- 
lieve him, and I ſaw the Chiefs of the other 
Army put to Death, Yet that victorious 
Son himſelf bowed his Head to the Parch- 
ment; which now appeared with fuller Luſtre 
than before. Several other Battles enſued, 
with vaſt Slaughter on both Sides; during 
which the celeſtial Volume was ſometime: 
clouded over; but {till again exerted it 
Rays, and after every Cloud appeared the 
brighter, I obſerved thoſe Heroes, who 
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fought beneath it, though ever ſo unfortu- 
nate, not once to abate their Courage, while 
they had the leaſt Glimpſe of that heavenly 
Apparition in their View; and even Thoſe, 
whom I ſaw overthrown, pierced with ghaſt- 
ly Wounds, and panting in Death, refigned 
their Lives in Smiles, and with Eyes caſt u 


to that glorious Object. At laſt the long 


\Contention ceaſed. I beheld both Armies 


unite and move together under the {ame In- 


fluence. I ſa one King twelve Times bow 
:down before the bright Fhenomenon ; which 
from thence-forward ſpread a Light over 


the whole Land; and deſcending nearer to 
the Earth, the Beams of it grew ſo warm as 
it approached, that the Hearts of the Inha- 


bitants leaped for Joy. The Face of War 


was no more, The ſame Fields, which had 
ſo long been the Scene of Death and D. ſola- 
tion, were now covered with golden Hire 


veſts, The Hills were cloathed with Sheep. 
The Woods ſung with Gladneſs. Pleuty 
laughed in the Vallies. Induſtry, Commerce 


and Liberty danced hand in hand through 
the Cities. 

While I was delighting myſelf with this 
amiable Proſpect, the Scene entirely changes. 
The Fields and Armies vanithed ; and [ law a 
large and magn ficent Hall, reſembliag tne 
ag Divan or Council ot the Natioa. At 

e upper End of it, under a Canopy, I be- 


held the /acred Covenant, ſhining as tiie Sun, 
The Nobles of the Land were there aſſem- 
F 3 bled. 
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bled. They proſtrated themſelves before it 
and they ſung an Hymn. Let the Heart of 
the King be glad; for his People are happy! 
May the Light of the Covenant be a Laiithorn 
to the Feet of the Fudges ; for by This ſhall 
rhey ſeparate Truth from Falſbocd. O Inno- 
cence, rejoice ! for by this Light ſhalt thou 
walk in Safety ; nor ſhall the Oppreſſor take 
hold on thee. O Tuſtice, be exceedin? glad | 
for by this Light all thy Fudgments fſha!l be 
decreed with Wijdom ; nor ſhall any Man ſay 
thou haſt erred. Let the Hearts of all the 
People be glad] for This have their Grand- 
fathers died; in This have their Fathers re- 
forced ; and in This may their Peſterity rejoice 
ever mere! 

Then all the Rulers took a ſolemn Oath to 
preſerve it mviolate and unchanged, and to 
ſactifice their Lives and their Fortunes, ra- 
ther than ſuffer themſelves or their Children 
to be deprived of ſo invaluable a Bleſſing. 

After this, I ſaw another and a larger Aſ- 
ſembly come forward into the Hall, and join 
the firſt, Theſe paid the ſame Adorations to 
the Covenant ; took the ſame Oath; they 
ſung the ſame Hymn; and added a ſolemn 
Form of Imprecation to this Effect. Let the 
Words of the Roll be for ever in our Fyes, 
and graven on our Hearts; and accurſed be 
He who layeth Hands en the ſame. Accurſed 
be He, who ſhall remove this Writing from 


the People; or who ſhall hide the Law thereof 
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the Earth. Let bis Riches be ſcattered as the 
Duſt. Let his Wije be the Wife of the People. 
Let not his Firſt-born be ranked among the 
Nobles. Let his Palaces be deſtroyed, Let his 
Gardens be as @ Deſart, having no Mater. 
© Let his Horſes nd his Horſeinen be over- 
' thrown, and let his Dogs devour their Car- 
= caſes! In the midſt of theſe Execrations 
entered a Man, dreſſed in a plain Habit, with 

a Purſe of Gold in his Hand. He threw him- 
ſelf forward into the Room, in a bluff, ruf- 
fianly Manner. A Smile, or rather a Sneer, 
ſat on his Countenance. His Face was bron- 
zed over with aGlare of Confidence. An arch 
Malignity leered in his Eye. Nothing was ſo 
extraordinary as the Effect of this Perſon's 
Appearance. They no ſooner ſaw him, but 
They all turned their Faces from the Canopy, 
and fell proſtrate before him. He trod over 
their Backs, without any Ceremony, and 
- marched directly up to the Throne. He open- 
ed his Purſe of Gold; which he took out in 
Handfols, and ſcattered amongſt the Aſſem- 
bly. While the greater Part were engaged in 
{crambling for theſe Pieces, he ſeized, to 
my inexpreſſible Surpriſe, without the leaſt 
| Fear, upon the ſacred Parchment itſelf, He 
rumpled it rudely up, and crammed. it into 
his Pocket. Some of the People began to 
' murmur. He threw more Gold, and they 
| were pacified. No ſooner was the Parchment 
taken away, but in an Inſtant I ſaw half the 
auguſt Aſſembly in Chains. Nothing was 
| F 4 heard 
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heard through the whole Divan, but the. 


Noiſe of Fetters, and Clank of Irons. I faw 
Pontifts in their Eccleſiaſtical Habits, and Se- 
nators, clad in Ermine, linked together like 
the moſt ignominious Slaves. Terror and 
Amazement were impreſſed on every Coun— 
tenance, except on That of ſome few, to whom 
the Man continued diſperſing his Gold. This 
he did, till his Purſe became empty. Then 
he dropt it ; but then too, in the very ſame 
Moment he himſelf dropt with it to the 
Ground, That, and the Date of his Power 
at once expired, He ſunk, and ſunk for ever. 
The radiant Volume again aroſe ; again ſhone 
out, and re-aſſumed its Place above the 
Throne; the Throne, which had been dark- 
ened all this time, was now filled with the 
Effulgence of the Glory, which darted from 
it. | So Chain dropped off in an Inſtant, 
Every Face regained its former Chearfulneſs. 
Heaven and Earth reſounded with Liberty“ 
Liberty! and the HEART OF THE KING 
WAS GLAD WITHIN HIM, 
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D1scouRsE on Operas, and the gayer 

Pleaſures of the Town, may ſeem to 

1 too trifling for the important Scene of 
Affairs, in which we are at preſent engaged; 

but I muſt own my Fears, that they will 
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bear too great a Part in the Succeſs ofa WaR. 
to make the Conſideration of them foreign 
to it. Avery little Reflection on Hiſtory will 
ſuggeſt this Obſervation ; that every Nation 
has made either a great or inconſiderable 
Figure in the World, as 1t has fallen into 
ons or teſiſted its Temptations, What 

cople are more diſtinguiſhed than the Per- 
Fans under Cyrus, nurſed up in Virtue, and 
inured to Labour and Toll? Vet (in the 
ſhort Space of 220 Years *) they became ſo 
contemptible under Darius, as ſcarce to 
give Honour to the Conqueror's Sword. The 
Spartans, and the Long-Rulers of the World, 
the Romans, ſpeak the tame Language ; and 
] with future Hiſtory does not furniſh more 
modern Examples, 

When the Mind is enervated by Luxury, 
the Body ſoon falls an ealy Victim to it; for 
how is it poſſible to imagine, that a Man can 
be capable of the great and generous Senti- 
ments, which Virtue inſpires, whoſe Mind is 
filled with the ſoft ideas, and wanton Deli- 
cCacies that Pleaſure muſt infuſe? And were 
It poſſible to be warmed with ſuch Notions, 
could it ever put them in Execution? For 
Toils and Fatigues would be Difficulties un- 
ſurmountable to a Soul diſſolved in Eaſe, Nor 
are theſe the imaginary, ſpeculative Ideas of a 
Cloſet ; but ſuch as have been the Guide and 

Policies of the wiſeſt States. Of This we 
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have 
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have the moſt remarkable Inſtance in Hero- 
dotus, ©® The Perſians, after their great and 
« extended Conqueſts, deſired Cyrus to give 
« them Leave to remove out of their own 
« barten and mountainous Country, into one 
« more bleſt by the Indulgence of Providence, 
© But that great and wile Prince, revolving 
« the Effect in bis Ming, bid them do as they 
would; telling them, at the ſame Time, 
« that for the ſuture they muſt not expect 
ce to command, but obey; for Providence had 
h ordered it, that an effeminate Race of 
« People were the certain Produce of a deli- 
© cious Country,” What Regard the great 
Hiſtorian had to this Opinion, may be eaſily 
collected from his reſerving it for the Conclu— 
{ion of this excellent Piece. And the Caſe is 
directly the ſame, whether Plegſures are the 
natural Product of a Country, or adventitious 
Exoticks. They will have the fame Effect, 
and cauſe the ſame extended Ruin. How 
often have they tevenged the Captive's Cauſe, 
and made the Conqueror's Sword the Inſtru- 
ment of his own undoing ? Capua deſtroyed 
the braveſt Army, which Italy ever ſaw, 

fluſhed with Conqueſt, and commanded by 
Hannibal. "The moment Capua was taken, 

that Moment the Walls of Carthage trem- 
bled. What was it that deſtroyed "the Re- 

public of hens, but the Conduct of Peri- 
cles; * who by his pernicious Politicks firſt 
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3 
debauched the People's Minds with Shews and 
Feſtivals, and all the ſtudied Arts of Eaſe 
and Luxury; that he might, in the mean 
Time, ſecurely guide the Reins of Empire, 
and riot in Dominion? He firſt laid the Foun- 
dation of Philip's Power; nor had a Man of 
Macedon ever thought of enſlaving Greece, if 
Pericles had not firſt made them Slaves to 
Pleaſure, * That great Stateſman Tiberius 
clearly ſaw what was the ſureſt Inſtrument of 
arbitrary Power; and therefore refuſed to 
have Luxury redreſſed, when Application was 
made to him in the Senate for that Purpoſe, 
Artful Princes have frequently introduced it 
with that very View. Davila tells us, that 
in an Interview and Semblance of Treaty with 
the King of Navar, Catharine of Medicis 
broke the Prince's Power more with the in- 
fidious Gayeties of her Court, than many 
Battles before had done. But there is a ſingle 
Paſſage in + Herodotus, which will ſupply 
the Place of more Quotations. *© When - 
* 74s had received an Account that the Ly- 
-© ans had revolted from him, he told 
« Cræſus, with a good deal of Emotion, that 
te he had almoſt determined to make them al] 
te Slaves, Cr#/us begged him to pardon them; 
te but, ſays he, that they may no more rebel, 
e or be troubleſome to you, command them 
te to lay aſide their Arms, to wear long Veſts 
* and Buſkins, Order them to ſing and play. 


Tac. An, lib. 2. cap. 33. + Hered.lib. 1. cap. 155. 
on 
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* on the Harp; to drink and debauch ; and 
&« you will ſoon ſee their Spirits broken, and 
« themſelves changed from Men into Wo. 
& men; ſo that they will no more rebel, or 
© he uneaſy to you for the future.” And the 
Event anſwered the Advice. They are puny 
Politicians, who attack a People's Liberty di- 
rectly, The Means are dangerous, and the 
Succeſs precarious, Notions of Liberty are 
interwoven with our very Being; and the leaſt 
Suſpicion of its being in danger fires the Soul 
with a generous Indignation, But He is the 
Stateſman formed for Ruin and Deſtruction, 
whoſe wily Head knows how to diſguiſe the 
fatal Hook with Baits of Pleaſure, which his 
artful Ambition diſpenſes with a laviſh Hand, 
and makes himſelf popular in undoing, Thus 
are the eaſy, thoughtlels Croud made the 
Inſtruments of their own Slavery ; nor do 
they know the fatal Mine is laid, till they 


feel the goodly Pile come tumbling on their 


Heads. This is the finiſhed Politician ; the 
darling Son of Tacitus and Machiavel, 

But, thanks to Providence, the ſacred Mo- 
numents of Hiſtory extend the ſhort con- 
tracted Span of human Life, and give us 
Years in Books, Theſe point out the glorious 
Landmarks for our Safety ; and bid us be 
wiſe in Time, before Luxury has made too 
great a Progreſs among us, Operas and Maj- 
querades, with all the politer Elegancies of a 
wanton Age, are much leſs to be regarded 
for their Expence (great as it is) than for the 


Ten- 


1 
"Tendency, which they have to deprave our 
"Manners. Mus ick has ſomething fo peculiar 
in it that it exerts a willing Tyranny over 
the Mind, and forms the ductil Soul into 
whatever ſhape the Melody directs. Wile 
Nations have obſerved its Influence, and have 
therefore kept it under proper Regulations. 
"The * Spartans, vigilantly provident for the 
People's Safety, took from the famed Timo- 
'Zbeus's Harp the additional Strings, as giving 
his Muſick a Degree of Softneſs inconſiſtent 
with their Diſcipline, The divine Plato is 
expreſsly of Opinion, that the Muſicꝶ of a 
Country cannot be changed, and the publicł 
Laus remain unafteted. Heroes will be 
Heroes, even in their Muſick. Soft and wan- 
ton are the warbled Songs of + Paris; but 
'F Achilles ſings the god- like Deeds of Heroes, 
A noble, manly Muſick will place Virtue in 
its moſt beautiful Light, and be the moſt en- 
gaging Incentive to it. A well wrought Story, 
attended with its prevailing Charms, will 
tranſport the Soul out of itſelf ; fire it with 
glorious Emulation; and lift the Man into an 
Hero; but the ſoft Itahan Muſick relaxes 
and unnerves the Soul, and ſinks it into weak- 
'nels; ſo that while we receive their Muſicł, 
we at the ſame Time are adopting their Man- 


Cicero, lib. 2. de leg. cap. 39. 
+ Hor. lib. 1. Od. 15. 0 
Grataque fœminis. 
Imbelli cithara, carmina divides, 


+ Hom. Iliad, 9. 189. 
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ners. The Effects of it will appear in the 


ſtrongeſt Light from the Fate of the People 


of Sybaris; a town in Tach, ſtrong and 
wealthy; bleſſed with all the Goods of For. 
tune, and ſkilled in all the Arts of Luxury and 


Eaſe; which they carried to ſo great an Ex- 


ceſs, that their very Horſes were taught to 


move and form themſelves as the Muck di- 
rected. Their conſtant Enemies, the People 


of Crotona, obſerving This, brought a great 
Number of Harps and Pipes into the Field, 
and when the Battle began, the Muſick play. 
ed ; upon which thele well-bred Horſes 1m- 


mediately began to dance; which ſodiſconcert. 


ed the whole Army, that 300,000 were killed, 
and the whole People deſtroyed. Though 
this Story ſeems a little Fabulous, yet it con- 
tains, at leaſt, a very good Moral. — What 
Effect Italian Muſick might have on our po- 
lite Warriors at Gzbraltar, | cannot take up- 
on me to ſay; but I with our Luxury at 
home may not influence our Courage abroad, 


An ANSWER to the * London Journal 


of Saturday, December 21, 1728. 


HE Family of the Pablicolæ are ſure- 


ly very numerous. I pretend to no 


Acquaintance with them, and I defire none. 


* 'This Paper was ſuppoſed to be then under the Direc- 
Fat 


tion of Benjamin Lord Biſhop of * * . 
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Fat be it from me therefore to aſſign to any 
one of the Fraternity his particular Lucu— 


bration. I do not preſume to ſay, for In- 
ſtance, that ſuch a Piece was writ by BEN, 


or ſuch a one by ROBIN; but I can 


ly diſtinguiſh, in their Productions, a Dif- 


plain- 


ference of Style and Character. In ſome, I 
feel mylelf lulled by a regular, mild, and 


frequently languid Harangue ; ſuch as often 


deſcends upon us from the Pulpit. In others, 


I obſerve a crude, incoherent, rough, 


inae— 


curate, but ſometimes prightly Declaration . 
well enough fitted for popular Afſembizes, 
where the Majority | is already convinced. 

The Publicol of the 7th of December 
quite jaded me. I handled the 77m6 Fi, 


tion; and perhaps you may think, 


till I fancied a Torpor feized mv l:inagina- 


that I 
am hardly yet recovered from the Conſe— 
quences of that Accident, However, I ſhall 


venture to play a little with the Publico/e of 
this Day; for I think I can go through an 


Anſwer to his Paper. He returns the Ball at 


Jeaſt and keeps up the Game, 


Before I come to This, give me Leave to 


premiſe a Word or two more. 


As different as the Publicole are in other 


Things, in one they are all alike, They 


are 


ſcurrilous and impatient. They call Names, 
and grow angry at a Sneer, ae laid 
down his Pen, rather than continue ivcl a 
Bear-Garden Conteſt, I took it vp and an- 


twered them for once in their own 


©. 
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but they muſt not expect ſo much Complai- 
ſance ftom me any more. The Matters we 
enter upon are ſerious, and by me they ſhall 
be treated ſeriouſly and calmly. I ſhall conſi- 
der the Dignity of the Cauſe i plead for; the 
Cauſe of Truth; the Cauſe of my Country; 
and I ſhall look down with Contempt on the 
Invectiues and Menaces, which they may 
throw out; and by which they will ſuit 
their Style with great Propriety to their 
Subject. But let us come to the Point. 
The Publicolæ, of this Day, ſets out with 
ſtating, in an half Light, a Queſtion, which 
hath been much debated in the World. No 
Man that I know of (no reaſonable Man I 
am ſure) did ever find Fault that we avoided 
a War. Our national Circumſtances are fo 
well known, they are ſo ſeverely felt, that 
Miniſters, who maintained Peace, and pro- 
cured to their Country the Bleſſings of 
Peace, Quiet, Improvement of Trade, Diminu- 
tion of | axes, Decreaſe of Debts, would be 
almoſt the Objects of public Adoration, But 
the Exception taken to our Conduct hath 
been This; that we provoked a War firſt, 
and ſhewed a Fear of it afterwards, People 
recall the Paſſages of three Years paſt, They 
with we had practiſed greater Caution at 
that Time; but then the lame People very 
conſiſtently wiſh that we had exerted greater 
Vigour ſince. If the Honour and Intcreſt of 


his late Majeſty, and of the Britiſi Nation, 
Jay 


| en 
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| /ay they, were ſo ſeverely wounded by 
| the public or private Treaties of Vienna, that 
it was fit to keep no longer any Meaſures, 
even ſuch as have been thought of Decency, 
with the Emperor and the King of Spain; 
why this fear of difobliging them? Why 
this long Forbearance under all the Inſults 
offered to us by the Spaniards ? If we were 
in a Condition, by our own Strength, and 
by our Alliance with France, to enter, with 
ga Proſpect of Succeſs, into an immediate 
War; why, again, have we choſen to de— 
fer it, under ſo many Provocations to be- 
1 gin it Why have we endured ſome of the 
3 worſt Conſequences of a Var, without tak- 
Ziog thoſe Advantapes, which aCting offen- 
ſively would undeniably have procured to 
Sus? But if all This was quite otherwile, con- 
tinue the ſame political Reaſoners ; if the 
Honour and [Intereſt of his late Majeſty, and 
of the Britih Nation, were not fo ſeverely 
wounded ; if we were, neither by our own 
Strength, nor by the Alliance of France, in 
$a Condition to riſque a War; nay more, if 
Things were ſo unfortunately jumbled, that 
perhaps this War would have been more to 
wur own Detriment than to that of our Ene- 
nes, (as the Publicolæ have more than once 
Inſinuated in their Papers) what could we 
mean, three Years ago, when Matters were 
Carried to greater and harſher Extremities, 
Shan it is poſſible to find any Examples of, 
amongſt civiliſed Nations, ſince the Quar- 
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tels of Charles the Vth, and Francis the If: 
It our principal Ally winld have been danger . 
ous to our Ne in the Operations of « 
War, and is indifferent to them in the Nego— 
tiations of Peace, (tor this hath been infinuat- 
ed too from the lame Quarter) what a Treaty 
was that, which procured us is Ally? 
What Aſſutances were thoſe, which made u, 
depend upon him? The Difhculty of thetic 
Dilemmas cannot, I think, be ſolved; and 
Thoſe, who attempt it, deceive themſelves, 
whilſt they mean to deceive the People. 


But we are told that We went into a War, 


as far as the Reaſon of Things would give us 


Leave, It feems then that the Reaſon 9 


Things would neither give us Leave to pro- 
tect our Trade, nor to make Reptiſals, when 


our Merchants were plundered. If theſe 


Words are to pals for any Thing more than 
empty Sound, it will follow either that 
Publicoſæ is capable of affirming the groſſeſt 
Untruth in a Paper, addrefled to the Peofl: 
of England; or that our Situation is work: 
than the leaſt ſanguine of our Friends ever 
thought it, or the moſt malicious of our 


Enemies ever repreſented it. Very bad in- 


deed mult it be it the Reaſon of Things oblig- 
ed us to bear from the Spaniards, at this low 


Ebb of their maritime Power, what would 


not have been borne when their proud A, 
mada covered the Seas; what would hard!) 
have been borne, even in the Reign of King 
James the Firſt, 

But, 
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But, God be praiſed ! this is not our Caſe; 
and therefore Publicolæ muſt be content to 


lie under the Imputation, which he hath 
draw on himſelf by the Boldneſs of his Af(- 


ſertions. 


He is frequently guilty of this Fault; and 


the Words, which immediately follow thoſe 


I have quoted, afford a ſtrong Inſtance of it. 
Mie did not, ſays he, take the Galleons and 
bring them Home; but we blocked them up; 


* which as completely anſwered the true End 
and Deſign of ſending that Fleet, as the actual 


taking of them, The Deſign was to keep the 
Money out of their Hands (the Spaniards) 


and fo diſable them to carry on the Project of 


the Treaty of Vienna. Very well. This Mat- 
ter is brought to a ſhort Iſſue. The Blockade 


of the Galleons is over. Our Fleet is come 


back from the J/Vet- Indies. The Galleons are 
either come or coming. The Spaniards 


therefore are, according to Publicolz, no 
Jonger diſabled from carrying on the Project 


of the Vienna Treaty, I atk then, have 
they abandoned, have they renounced theſe 
Projects? If our Fleet blocked up the Gal- 
ſeons till this was done, he is in the Right. 
This anſwered the Deſign of ſending it. If 
they ſhould, after this, break their Faith, 
and renounce the moſt ſacred Obligations, none 
but they are to be complained of. 

Publicolæ would have us believe, indeed, 
that they have renounced theſe Projects; that 
Mey have granted us the main Things in 
= G 2 | Diſpute ; 
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Diſpute; and that the Congreſs is only to 


Ho other Affairs of leſs Importance : but 
this I deny; and he ſhall be obliged to con- 
feſs either that he advances, here again, 2 
rg Untruth ; or that he reckons our keep- 

ing Gibraltar not amongſt the main Thing: 
in Diſpute, but amongſt thoſe of / In 
portance, Let him ſhew me if he can, in 
the Jreliminaries, a particular and expreſ, 
Conſi mation of our Right to this Place, made 
by the Spaniards. I will undertake to ſhew 
him the general Words, by which the Spa- 
mards will pretend in the Congreſs, as it is 
notorious they do every where and on all 
Occaſions, that they have ſtill a Right to 
demand the Reſtitution of Gibraltar, and 
that this Right is to be diſcuſſed in the 
Congreſs, 

I know it hath been ſaid more than once, 
in a very publick Place, and in a very ſolemn 


Manner, that Gibraltar ſhould not be even 


mentioned at the Congreſs ; but it would be 
impertinent to lay any Streſs on the Af. 
ſurances of a Pen, who hath preſumed 
to give ſo much groundleſs ones already ; 
and who either hath been bantered mo! 
egregiouſly himſelf, or hath made no Scruple 
of bantering his Country. 

Here then is one main Point of our In- 
fereſls, to mention no more, ſtill unſettled ; 
not becauſe the Spanzards have flown off from 
any Agreement they had come to with us 
about it ; but becauſe it was never ſettled ; 
and 


5 
and yet the Galleons are left at Liberty to 
come home. 

If aſſerting our Right to Gibraltar, and 
ſome other Things, which were lounded ſo 
high by an Acquaintance of yours, Mr. Pub- 
licolæ, (the Author of the Engurry) had no 
Share in the Ends, which wer. propoſed by 
ſending our Fleet to the Weſt-Indies, uch 
ſtrange incomprehenſible Ends may, for 
aught I know, have been compleatly an- 
ſwered; but if theſe Points, ſo ef-ntial to 
Great Britain, were any of the main  hings 
in Diſpute; if they were any of the Ends 
propoled by what is called di/treſing the 
Spantards ; then is it falſe to aflert that theſe 
Ends have been compleatly anſwered. 

When we confider what Numbers of able 
and uſeful Subjects his Majeſty hath loft in the 
Expedition to the Ye/?- Indies; and that we 
ate, at leaſt, as far off trom a Settlement of 
Intereſts with SHain now, as we were before 
that Expedition was undertaken, it is impoſ- 
ſible not to feel great and unaffected Concern; 

It it be aſked, what was to be done? I 
ſhall anſwer that, perhaps, it little becomes 
a private Man to determine ſuch great 
Queſtions; but I will proceed to ſhew that 
all, which Publicolæ advances againſt taking 
the Gallons, is trifling. 

Firſt then, Blocking up the Galleons in the 
Spaniſb Ports was of ſuch Conſequence, Tak- 
ing them would have been a more effectual 
Meaſure to all the ſame Purpoles, 


(3 3 Secondly, 


1 

Secondly, if we had taken them (as it is 
certain that Mr. Hofer could have done 
with Eaſe, and with all tne Treaſure on 
Board immediately on bis farſt Arrival) we 
ſhould have had a Chance the more for tak- 
ing the Flota too; which ſtole away to 
Europe, whilſt our Squadton lay rotting be- 
fore Portobello. 

Thirdly, it we had taken this Treaſure, 
we ſhould have had in our Hands a ſufficient 
Security for indemnifying our Merchants; 
who have been the only Sufferers, by the 
Depredations of the Spantiards; whilſt the 
French and Dutch have ſailed ſecurely , and 
to one Body of whom {I mean the South-Sea 
Company) the King of Spain owes, for for- 
mer Seizures, unjuſtly made, as much per- 
haps as his Proportion in the Treaſure of 
the Galleons amounts to. 

Feurthly, to have taken the Galleans would 
not have been liable to the ſame Inconveni- 
ences, as we have ſeverely felt by purſuing 
another Meaſure, The Expedition would 
have been ſoon over. The Expence of Lives 
and Treaſure would have been infinitely leſs, 
It would have coſt little or nothing to have 
kept the Spaniards out of their Money by a 
Seizure, as long as the true Reaſon of Things 
ſhould have required it; whereas it has coſt 
us more than all that Money is worth, to 
keep them out of it by a B/:ckade only for a 
Time; and for a Time, which hath not been 
ſuffcient to ſecure us againſt their Degus, 
G1 
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or to make them lay aſide their Preten/ions, 
But if we had taken them (ſays Publicole) 
we ſhouid have taken the Money of other People 
as well as of the be niards, Ve ſhou!d have been 
Pyrates. Let us {ee how this hangs together, 
It we had reſtored immediately to the Proprie- 
tors their reſpeCtive Shares, as he ſupp es we 
muſt have done, the Brand of Pyracy would 
not have ſtuck upon us. But ſuppoſe we had 
thought fit not to reſtore their Shares to the 
Spaniards, till our Differences with the Court 
ot Madrid had been ſettled; ſhould we have 
been Pyrates in that Cate? He will be laughed 
at, who affii ms it. Would the King of Sparn's 
Share in this Treafure have been no Loſs to 
him? Would he not have miſſed the exira- 
yagant Indulto, which he is now going to te— 
ceive on this immenie Treaſure ? Should we 
have been Pyrates for puniſhing in this Man- 
ner, a Prince, who actually beſieged one of 
our Fortreſſcs; who actually derained the Ships 
and ſeized the Eſtates of our Merchants; and 
whole Subjects every day killed, robbed and 
plundered the Subjects of Great Britain? 
But I goa Step farther ; for it we ſtop with 
Publicole, it will be always ſhort of the Mark; 
and we ſhall never exhauſt the Subject, as J 
deſite to do, becauſe I deſiie to find the Truth. 
and to be ſure that 1 find it, What hath been 
laid hitherto, has been ſaid on the Suppoſi— 
tion of a $ez2ure only; and I hope the Sctuples 
of Publicolæ s timotrous Conſcience are ap— 
peated, I hope he hath {ound out, by this 
G 4 Time, 


E 


Time, that ſuch a Seigure might have been 
carried on without Pyracy, But ſuppoſe it 
had been a Capture, not a Seigure; ſuch a 
Capture as can never be made but in Time 
of open War; ſuch a Capture as intitles the 
Captor, by our Laws, to the whole Profit of 
the Prize, Why then we had commenced a 
War againſt Span by this Action; as Spain 
had done long before againſt us by a thou- 
ſand Hoflilives. Why then Vice-Admiral 
Heier, and the Officers and Seamen of his 
Squacron, had been in the ſame Caſe as Sir 
Charles Yager, and the Officers and Seamen 
of his Squadron were in the laſt War; and J 


do not remember that theſe gallant Men 


were ever proſecuted as Pyrates at home; 
or reputed ſuch abroad; or obliged to refund 
any Part of the Treaſure they had taken, 
Upon the whole Matter, Publicolæ's Ar. 
gument proves nothing in the preſent Cale; 
or it proves that even when we are at War 
with Spain, we mult not preſume to attack 
theſe ſacred Galleons, Other Nations are 
always intereſted in them, as well as the Spa- 
niards. It will therefore be always unlaw- 
ful, according to this excellent Caſuiſt, to 
make Prize of them; and he is defied to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf out of this Abſurdity, 
Having now gone through, what Mr. Pub- 
licolæ calls, I know not why, the Subjef7 in 
general, we will examine the ſecond Part of 
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his Epiſtle, I paſs over all the Billingſgate, ; 


with which he uſhers in this Part; though! 


could 


1 


could make myſelf, and you too very merry, 
if J would apply his Criticiſms on what Ra- 
leigh ſays, Concerning one Promiſe, to the in- 
terpretation, which was given to another Pro- 
miſe ; by which we might have Jearned, a= 
mongſt many other curious Diſtinctions, the 
Difference between a direct Promiſe ad a 
Promiſe iniſterially worded ; but I thall leave 
him to his Phrenzy, and proceed ſobetly to 
ſhew you that he /ays nothing, or that, which 
is worſe than nothing, in every Line of this 
Performance; in which he ſeems to triumph 
with ſuch vaſt Complacency, 

The Point he labours is to ſhew that the 
23 Promiſe made by the Lord Stanhope to reſtore 

Gibraltar, which hath not been complied 
with; and the: Deſtruction of the Spaniſh 
Fleet on the Coaſt of Sicily, threw the Court 
of Madrid into the Arms of the Emperor, and 
dere the true Root and real Cauſe of all that 
3 thorough Hatred and deep Malice ſhewn in the 
| Treaty of Vienna; and by Conſequence that 
all our preſent Difficulties with Spain pro- 
ceed from hence; trom Caules Jaid = 
Years ago; and when the preſent Miniſters 
were not in Power, My Bulinels ſhall not 
be to blame or to excule any Miniſters; but 
to make a true Deduction ot Facts; and to 
reaſon clearly and juſtly upon them; and 1 
charitably hope, that I may bring Publicols 
to do ſo in Time; if for no other Realon, at 
2 leaſt by obliging him to take Shame to him- 
, V if os often; for though I am not ſo bloody- 
0 minded 
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11 
minded as Publicolæ, who talks as if he had 
Heads in his Power, yet I aſſure him that ! 
will not let him alone whilſt, among other 
Enormities, he makes it his Buſinels to bury 
Truth and common Senſe under ſuch weekly 
Heaps of Rubbiſh, 

] ſhall ſhew immediately that in whatever 
Terms or Manner we ſuppoſe Lord Stanhope 
to have made a Promile of reſtoring G:bra/- 
tar to the Spaniards, it will be of no Avail to 
Pub icolæs Purpoſe. But ſince be hath told 
us what he hath heard, and Raleigb hath 
told us what he hath heard (for neither of 
them can pretend to ſpeak on their own 
X nowledge, concerning this Affait) I will 
Iikewile take Leaye to ſtate what | have been 
informed of, upon better Authority than 
what my Aadverſary bath often writ upon 
in his affitmative Style. 

I have been informed then that Lord Stan- 
hope had been induced, or ſeduced (call it 


which you pleaſe) by the late Regent of 


France to make an Overture of this Kind at 
the Court of Madrid. Lord Stenbope, ſays 
our Author, might think that Gibraltar was 
to be honeftly given up for valuable Confi- 
derations. He might lo; and he was ſo honeſt 
2a Man, ſo fincere a e of his Country, that 
if he had thought! in another Manner, no Con- 
fideration of private Intereſt, no Reg ard to 
the Service of a M:izz/iry, could have prevailed 
on him to make, nor even to entertain the 
Motion, But have a Care of your Izſinua- 
tions, 
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* tions, Mr. Publicolæ; and learn to make them 
with a little more Delicacy, The Caſe is 
vaſtly different now. The Senſe of our augu/? 
Monarch is known. The Senſe of the wc bole 
Nation hath been loudly proclaimed ; and I 
believe no Miniſter, how prefuming toever, 
will venture at this Time, to ſay that Gibra/l. 
* tar may be honourably or advantagecufly 
given up; and therefore no virtuous Miniſter 
4 will thick he can honcſtly give it UD ; or 
= conſpire in Meaſures, which may create the 
Appearance of a Neceſſiy ſo to de 
to return to my Narration. 


But 


If ſuch an Overture was made by Lord 


Stanhope, it was made to prevail on the Court 
of Spain to deſiſt from the Enterprise they 
had then in hand; an Enterprize, which we 
Z ſhould have been obliged to prevent, if the 
Treaty of Quadruple Alliance had never been 
made, by Virtue of our Guaranty to the Neu- 
trality of Italy. That this Overture was not 
received is evident; fiance the Spaniards went 
on with their Expedition, which ended in 
the Deſtruction ot their Feet. Now call This 
an Overture, as I do; or call it a Promiſe, as 
Publicolæ will affect to do; it was vacated to 
2 all Intents and Purpoſes by the Spanrards, 
who refuſed to comply with the Condition, 
on which it was and only could be grounded. 


It hath been ſaid by ijome, that this Promi/e 


was renewed afterwards, to pacify the Spa- 
niards for the Loſs of their Ships, and for 
their Defeat in Sicily; but this deſerves Ex- 


planation 3 


( 92 J 
planation; and will not ſtand in the Light, 
which thoſe, who urge it, deſire it ſhould, 

It is, I believe, true that the French, who 
firſt induced us to make this Overture, would 
on the Pretences juſt now mentioned, and on 
the Pretence of the Hopes, which the Kegent 
had continued to give the Spaniards, have 
obliged us to acknowledge this vacated Pro- 
miſe as a ſubfilting Obligation; but I have 
been informed that this was refuſed flatly to 
the Miniſter tent over hither upon that 
Occaſion, and to the Regent himſelf by our 
Miniſter abroad, The Promiſe then conti- 
nued vacatea ; and we were as much diſen- 
tangled from the Snares, which our good 
Allies laid for us, as if no ſuch Premiſèe or 
Overture had been ever made, 

But farther. If a Promz/e of this kind had 
been made on our Part, even after the Expe- 
dition to Sicily, which there is no Colour to 
affirm, yet that Promije muſt like wiſe have 
been void, ſince it was made fo, to all la- 
tents and Purpoſes, by the King of Spain's 
Acceſſion to the“ Quadruple Alliance, 

That all Poſſeſ/ions are mutually confirmed 
by that Treaty, except ſuch as are ſpecified 
in it, cannot be denied. The Poſſeſſion of 
Gibraltar was therefore again confirmed to us 
by the King of Spam, when he acceded to 
that Treaty; unleſs be can ſhew that our 
Poſſeſſion of it was excepred; or can produce 
any private Article or Declaration, which 
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made a Reſervation of his Pirkt to this Place, 
* notwithſtanding the Calion of it made at 
Utrecht, But nothing of his can 2 even; 
asd it hath been fait I believe truly, et a 
contrary Decla ti was wr any 
and publickly by the Bitis Mrnifler in 
Holland, at the very Tuac when the Ac- 
ceſſion was ſigned, 

Thos far then the Way 1s clear before us, 
When we came Mediators to the Congreſs of 
Cambray (for ſuch We were at that Place, 
though we have the Misfortune to find our— 
ſelves principally and almoſt ſolely concerned 
in the Diſputes to be ſettled at Soiſſons) the 
King of Spain had no Right, nor Pretence of 
Right to demand of Great Britain the Re- 
ſtitution of Gibraltar. Indeed, if he had 
then ſuch a Pretence; if a Promiſe, on our 
Part, to reftore this Place to him, which 
Promiſe we refuſed to execute, had then 
ſubſiſted, how could he have accepted of 
our Mediation ? 

Ay, but (ſays this poor hunted Author, 
who doubles and ſhifts and works and tries, 
at any Rate, to ſave himſelf) Lord Stan- 
hope, according to Raleigb's own Confeſ- 
ſion, was firſt in this Affair and laid the 
Foundation of this Læpectation in the Spa- 
niards.— It is plain the Spaniards had ſuch 
Aſſurances. It is allowed you, at leaſt for 
Argument ſake, that Lord Sanbope was firſt 
in this Affair. The Spaniards had ſuch Aſu- 
rances, Make your moſt of it. Theſe Aſu- 
rances were diſcharged, Theſe Promiſes were 


r leaſed; 
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ſuppoled to have done or ſaid about Gibraltar 
hath no more relation to the preſent Diſpute, 
than what was done or ſaid about Groraltar 
in the Time of King Rodrigue and the Count 


Julian; ſo that our Author is building up a 


Right for the Spaniards upon Foundations, 


which were demoliſhed as ſoon as laid. He 


is building up a Right, or he is building up 
nothing; for to talk, as he does, of Fpecla- 
tions, in Caſes of this Nature, without 
eſtabliſhing a Rzg4r, real or plauſible, is too 
frivolous to deſerve an Anſwer, 

Let me illuſtrate this by a familiar In- 
ſtance ; for Things cannot be made too plain 
to bim. I will fuppoſe him a Clergyman. I 
will ſuppoſe that by Merit, of ſome Kind cr 
other, he gets a Promiſ of a Biſhoprick, Al- 
ter this, he does ſomething, inconſiſtent with 
ſuch a Promotion. He forfeits all Title. He 
renounces all Pretenſions to it. 
vocate be admitted to inſiſt that, not with- 
ſtanding all this, he expects to be a Biſboß 


till; and, inſtead of grounding his Expecta- 


tions on his Right, ground his Right on his 
Expetations ? No certainly; ſuch an Advo- 
cate would be hiſſed out of Court, and 
would deſerve at leaſt to have his Gown 
pulled over his Ears. 

But the Spaniards are not fo chimerical. 
They ground their Eæxpectations, and what 
they call their Right, on a new Engagement 
taken by us, as they ſay, /nce all the Tranſ- 
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actions, mentioned above were over; on a 
1 private Article in a Treaty made with them 
m 1721, ſtipulating the Contents of a LET= 
TER to be written by the /ate King; and on 
1 the Letter, written in purſuance of f Ar 

2 zicle, the Original of which they offer to pro- 
duce; and which they pretend to be a pœfitive 

Engagement to reſtore Gibraltar to them. 


With what Frent now could Publico/e 
affirm, that what Raleigh ſays about the 
Letter is nothing to his Purpoſe, unleſs this 


* myſterious Leiter had been wrote before this 


ame Kind of a verbal Promiſe was made? 
If this my/terious or mmiſterial Letter 
had been writ before Lord S/anhope's Promiſe 


was made, it would have been nothing to 


Z 


Raleigh's Purpole ; becauſe his Purpoſe was 
» ſhew that the Demand, which the Spg- 
eniards now make of Gibraltar, cannot be 
made on any Thing which paſſed in Lord 


Stanbope's Time; but it was extremely to his 
Purpoſe to ſhew that His Letter was writ 


after Lord Stanhope's Death, Had Puòlicolæ 


taken upon him to ridicule the plaineſt and 


eaſieſt Demonſtration in Euclid, he could not 
have rendered himſelf more ridiculous than 
he does upon this Occaſion, 

3 Iam at a Loſs what Words to uſe. I have 
Debarred myſelf from uſing hard ones; and 


| > but the Harde, are equal to what this 


TI riter deſerves, Let him pals then without 
any Animadverſion from me. Let the Reader 
— Sentence upon him. 

, To 
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To ſum up the whole on this Head. PA. 
licolæ was to prove that my Lord Stanbope's 
Promiſe to reſtore Gibraltar is one of the 
Reaſons of the preſent Obſtinacy of the Spa- 


miards, and by Conſequence of our preſent 


Difficulties. Now it is notorious that in Fact 


the Spaniards ground their Demand on ſome- 


thing which paſſed whilſt he was alive. Pub. 
licolæ ſays it never appeared that the preſent 
Miniſtry came into ſuch Aſſurances. It he 


means the A//urances given by my Lord 
Stanhope, and long ago made xu/l, he is molt | 


certainly in the Right, for a very obvious 
Reaſon. But if he means the Aſurances ſtill 
inſiſted upon, I have nothing to ſay but this, 
Theſe Aſſurances, or what the Spaniards call 


by that Name, were given in the Year of our 5 
* Z 


Lord 1721. 
The ſecond Reaſon aſſigned, by this pro- 


found Politician, for the Obſtinacy of the 


Spaniards, is the Reſentment, which hath lain 
at their Hearts, ever ſince we deſtroyed their 
Fleet, Here are no Proofs offered; nor can 
there be any which are direct; becauſe the 
Aſſertion relates to what paſſes, and hath paſſed 
theſe many Years, in the Hearts of the King, 


Queen, and Miniſters of Spain. It is a Fact, 
which we are to take on the bare Word of 
this Author, or to reject. I make no Scruple 
of rejecting it, becauſe the probable Regſons 
againſt it ſeem to me of much greater Weight 7 


than his fingle Authority in any Caſe, and 
eſpecially in a Caſe of this Nature, The 
| | | Spa- 


Filiatic 


hat 


=o 


2 Spaniards were certainly not very well pleaſ- 


ed with us for deſtroying their Fleet. But 


doth it follow from hence that the Reſentment, 
which they conceived upon this Occaſion, 


erates thus ſtrongly (till ? How often were 


the French beaten by us in the laſt War? 
Were not whole Squadrons of ther Ships de- 


Mroy'd? How many of heir Armies were 
NHefeated? How many of heir Towns were 
] gken? notwith ſtanding which, we ſee with 
Pleaſure, the molt per fec? Harmony, the moſt 
Entimate Friendſhip, tubiitt betu een theii Court 

End ours; cven trom the Time, when their 
Diſgraces were recent, and when their Re— 
Jentments againſt us muſt have run the high- 
eſt, if it was true the Reſentment, and not the 
Nagione di Stato (as the Italians call it) go- 
pverned the Conduct of Princes. But the Spa- 


Wiards are more vindittive than the French. 
bis may be ſaid perhaps by People, who are 


pt to fupport one Affirmation by another, 


nd to call That Proof. But then how came 


to paſs that the Spaniards were ſo ſoon re— 


Fonciled to the French, and entered into fuch 


Eloſe Alliances with them immediately after 
he Campaign of 1718? If the Britiſh Arms 


peat the Spani/p Fleet, the French Arms took 
We Spaniſh Towns at the ſame Time. The 
bear Relation and the ancient Fricndſhip be- 


een the two Courts of France and Spain, 
may be ſaid again, rendered their Recon- 


« ziliation ealy. But this would be to ſuppoſe 


Phat | is Quite contrary to the natural Courſe 
H of 
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of human Paſſions, According to Hat, the 
Court of Spain muſt have been infinitely 
more piqued againſt their own Family, for 
joining in Oppofition to them with the Em- 
peror, who had been ſo long their camo 
Enemy, than againſt the Court of Britain, 
who had not the ſame Tres to them, and who 
acted for an c Ally, This is natural and pto— 
bable. Nay, when we confider how many 
Marks of the atmet Reſentment were ſhewn 
at that Time by the Spaniſh to the French 
Court; how many Intrigues the ſormer car- 
ried on to {ſubvert the Government, and to 
raiſe a Rebellion in France; I think we may 
juſtify affirming that this is true in Fact. 
And yet how ſoon was all this forgot at Ma- 
drid? How ſoon was the Reunion of the 
two Courts brought about in the cloſeſt 
Manner, and cemented by Marriages ? 
The King and Queen of Spain might lock 
on the 3 of the French, in this 
Affair, as a political Quarrel and a naticna/ 
Erong ; but they looked on an Affair, which 
happened a few Years afterwards, as a per- 
nal Injury and Afront. I mean the {ending 
back the Infanta in fo abrupt, fo unprepared 
a Manner, without any ſofteping, and with 
fo many aggravating Circumſtances, Neves 
Reſentment run higher, nor was ex preſſed in 
Terms of greater Paſſion, than that of the 
Court of Madrid upon this Occafion ; and 
yet one or two Sactifices, a little Addreſs, and 
a little Management pacifica all; united the 
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two Courts again; and reſtored to the French, 
in a ſhort Time, tuch an Influence in Spain, 
that it is marvellous we, who depend fo 
much upon it, ſhould not yet have found 
the leaſt Effect from it in our Favour, 

] have dwelt on theſe Obfervations, in or- 
der to ſhew to what poor Expedients H 
Writers are reduced, who attribute the pre- 


ent Obſtinacy of the Spamards, to the beat - 
ing their Fleet about nine Years ago, Surely 
it is ſtrange that the Cardinal de Fleury ſhould 


have been able, in ſeven or eight Months 


Time, to re-eſtabliſh a good Correſpondence 


and Friendſhip between the two Courts of 


Trance and Spain, aſter ſo great and fo ſenſi- 
ble an Aﬀront as P Hiip and his Queen thouzht 
was put upon them by his Predecsſſor in the 
Miniſiry; and that eur Miners thould nat 
be able, in the Courſe ct as many Years, to 
$ atone for what heir Predeceſſors did; nur 
to pacify the Reſentment of the Spaniards, 
for their Loſs of the Feet in an Action, 


vuvhich they might have avoided; and which 


they rendered, in ſome Sort, unavoidable to 


us. It is impoſſible to believe that ſuch an 


Incident ſhould produce theſe Effects; which 


ſcems to ſfrengtben, rather than to grow wea/- 
Fer, the farther they are removed from this 
$/uppoſed Cauſe of them. There muſt be ſome- 
thing more recent than this Anger at a Los, 
Flong fince ſuſtained and reparred too, as | be- 
Wieve, Perhaps we may begin to make fome 


Diſcovery of this kind, when we examine 
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the next Article; to which I ſhall oroceed 
as ſoon as I have made a few Reflection; 


more on this Head, which Publicole yy 
prudently ſuggeſts to me, and which will he 


of wonderful Service to his Cauſe. 


Nor does the Quadruple Alliance (ſays he; 


but he muſt mean the King of Spain's Accel. 
ſion to this Alliance "If By after the Promiſe 
(chat is, Lord Stanbope's P; omife or Overture, 
concerning Gibraltar prove the Spaniard; 


had given up their I.xpettations founded a 


that Promiſe ; but only that they avere not, at 


that Time, in proper Circumſtances to fil 


upon it. I have ſhewn how filly it is to tajk 
of Expectations, without any Right to expect; 
and how the Right of the Spaniards to Gil. 
raltar, acquired by Lord Stanhope's Prom:js, 
or Overture, either real or ſupprſed, was cx. 


tinguiſhed before the Year 1721. But agree. 
that if they had then had even a ve. Rig lt, 


they muſt have {ſubmitted to give it up, 5 
they aid at that Time, becauſe of the Cu. 
cumſtances, into which they were fallen, Le 
me aſk Mr. Publicolæ what reduced them ty 
theſe Circumſtances? He muſt anſwer, it wa; 
beating their Fleet. They had been as obſt. 
nate before that Time, as it is poſſible for them 
to be no. Alberon! talked at leaſt as high ss 
the Marquis de la Paz, But they grew com- 
plying as ſoon as this Hoſtility was comme 


ted. Might not the taking their Ga!le-11* ? 


have had . ſame Effect lately? Would no: 


our incomparable Mini/ters, who run up an 1721. 
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[ down the World negociating and making Trea- 


* tres, with ſo much Credit to themſelves, and 


| ſo much Honour and Advantage to the Na- 


tion, have done better (I ſpeak it with due 
| Submiſſion to their approved Wiſdom) t., 
ö imitate, than to blame the Conduct of their 
| | Predeceſſors ? From 1721, o 1725 we heard 
of nothing but the happy and flouriſhing Sate 
of our Affairs. This muſt have been owing, 
according to Publicolæ, to the Circumſtances 
the Spaniards were in; and therefore this 
* muſt have been owing to the Defeat, which 
they received in the Meazterranean, How 
came we to hear from the very ſame Perſons, 
| that all our Dyffcultzes and the Diſtreſſes we 
are in at preſent, ought. to be dated before 
the Year 1721 ? Surely, to be in a fliuriſb- 

ing State, a Nation muſt be in a ſecure 


State; and how could that be true, if, during 


the Fo Years IJ have mentioned, a power- 
ful Neighbout meditated Revenge, and only 
waited an Opportunity of ſtriking home? 
How could it be declared, even from the 
*Throne, that * nothing more than the Forms 
Of a Congress Were wanting to eftabliſh the 


public Tranquillity, if the grand Quarrel be- 


N 


tween us and Spain did, in Effect, ſubſiſt at 


*that Time: 2 


There are People ſo very regardieſs of 
7 ruth, and ſo very indifferent to the Shame 


* Videthe King's Speech at the Opening of the Seſſion, 
©1721, | | 
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of being convicted of Falſbood, that they nc. 
ver conſider, when they afh:m a Fact, a" 
Thing more than the preſent Expeaenc: 
Strange, almoſt incredible Inſtances of tha 
might be quoted. I pals them over in Silence 
for many Reaſons ; and, amongſt others, for 
this Reaſon, that ſome of them are too recen: 
to be forgot, I ſtick to the Point befcre me; 

and ſhall conclude it by obſerving that when 
Publicolæ aſſigns all the Dzfficulties, which 
we have laboured under, ſince the Year 1725, 
to what paſſed before the Year 1721, he i; 
confuted not only by the Reaſons I have urg- 


ed, which ſeemed to me unanſwerable, but 


likewiſe by an Authority, which every Man 
will allow to be deciſive. 

The next Article to be confidered is this. 
Raleigh, who was not ſatisfied with Pub/:. 
cole's Way of accounting for our preſent Di, 


ficulties, and for the cloſe Alliance between | 


the Emperor and Spain, had aſcribed both 
to our Refuſal of the /o/e Mediation at Cam- 
bray. He is accuſed of maliciouſly conceal- 
ing the Truth, and of imputing that to / 
Management, extraordinary Rejinement, aud 
great Tenderneſs, which was the Reſult if 
zrue Reaſon. Now I think I can demon- 


ſtrate that Publicole is ignorant of the Truth; 
or that he conceals it, I will not ſay r- 
ruptly, but unfairly. 

That the Treaty of Vienna was a&uall 
and in form ſigned, before it could be fo much 
as known at Vienna that we had refuſed the 
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ſole Mediation, I might grant in one Senſe, 
and for the ſake of Argument; though I do 
not believe that the Fact is juſt as he ſtates it) 


in the only ene, in which this Fact can be 
of the i-ait Uie to our Author, I] can grant 
that s Treaty might be ſigned in Form at 
Vienna, before it could be known there, 77 
Form, that we had refuſed the fole Mediation; 
before the Couriers from Cambray to London, 
from London to Paris, from Paris to Ma- 
drid, from Madrid to Vienna could perform 
their Journies, and the ſeveral Courts could 
hold their Councils and make their Dil- 
patches. But the certain Knowledge of our 
refuſing this Mediation might very well ar- 
tive at Vienna before the Treaty was ſigned ; 
* nay, the Treaty might be ſigned upon this 
Knowledge, by Virtue of Inſtructions given 
with this Contingency ſpecified in them, I 
ſay this might be the Cale; and therefore to 
affirm this Fact, in the Terms Publicoſæ af 
firms it, is nothiog to the Purpoie. What 
Raleigh advanced may ſtill be true. 

That full Powers were given by Spain to 
carry on the Treaty of Vieuna four Months 
before this Offer of the Mediation, is moſt 
certainly true; and therefore there is as much 
Reaſon to be aſtoniſhed that early Meaſutes 
were not taken to prevent it, as there is that 
other Meaſures, than what we have ſeen 
purſued, were not taken to prevent the Effects 
of ſuch a Treaty, Could it be an abſolute 
H 4 Sectet 


| and yet I might ſafely deny the ſame Thing 
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Secret to our Miniſters, (who ought to be well 
informed ; ſince they have had ſuch immeni- 
Sums for ſecret Service, as was never hegte 
of before their Time) that Spain was neg- 
tiating at Vienna, during theie four Months ? 
Could it be a Secret to them that, from th: 
Death of the Duke of Orleans, 180 about a 
Year, at leaſt, before this Treaty was con— 
cluded, the Spaniſh Minifters were full cf 
Fears and Jealouſies about the compleatiny 
the Infanta's Marriage with the King of 
France? If theſe Things, which were not 
quite unknown to moſt private Perſons, who 
obſerved the Courſe of publick Events, ard 
who ſought Information abcut them, did not 
eſcape the Intelligence of our Miniſters, how 
could a Conſideration of the Circumſtances, 
which the Court of Spain was in at that Pe- 
r10d, eſcape their Sagacity? 

From the Time of the Acceſſion of the 
King of Spain to the Quadruple Alliance, the 
whole Management ot the Court of Madrid 


had been left to the Duke of Orleans and his 


Cardinal du Bois; and if we were drawn into 


the Treaty made at Madrid in 1721, by this 
Prince and his Miniſter, as I verily believe 
we were ; It is eaſy to ſee who was thanked 
for this by the Spaniards, and how watchful 
France hath conſtantly been to teize and im- 
prove every Occafion of rendering our Title 
to Gibraltar diſputable, and of wreſting this 
important Place out of our Hands. We came 
then into the Congrels of Cambray joint Me- 
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dictors with the French, between the Empe.. 
ror and the King of Spain, but not with 
equal Advantage; not with an equal Share in 
the Confidence of one of the Parties; and 
with our Share in the Confidence of the other, 

perhaps, a little diminiſhed ; for it is not un- 
likely that the vate Treaty, made at Ma- 
drid with the King of Spain, whillt we were 
Mediator at Cambray between him and the 
Emperor, might give Umbrage at leaſt to the 
latter. I know nut whether this Step did 
not even occaſion ſome Complaint, though 
not in Form, perhaps, from the Imperial 
Miniſters, 

In this State of Things, and in this Diſpo— 
fition of all Parties, what could it be imagined 
that the Spaniards ſhould turn themſelves to, 
on the Foreſight of a Rupture of all Intimacy, 
and even Correſpondence with France? 
Could they reſolve to leave themſelves with- 
out any Ally with ſo many Enemzes, and with 
their Intereſts ſtill unadjuſted ? Could they 
reſolve to run the Riſque, in this Condition, 
of falling back into a State of War, when 
they were about to purchaſe Peace at a Price, 
which they thought ſo dear? Could they re- 
ſolve to abandon themſelves entirely to Great 
Britain, who had hitherto ſhewn ſo much 
Partiality to the Emperor, ſtill their Enemy, 
and whoſe principal Intercourſe with them 
had been managed hitherto by France, to 
whom they expected ſoon to become Ene- 
mies? Cectainly they could not reſolve upon 


this, 
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+ this, even as I have ſtated the Caſe ; much 

4 leſs could they do ſo, if they had ſuch an in- 
1 veterate Rancour at Heart, as Publicolæ re- a 
v preſents. What then could our Minſters 0 
1 imagine the Spaniardsſhould do upon a Fore- | * q 
i ſight of the 1nfanta's being ſent back, and by | © th 
| Conſequence of breaking with France? I | 5 by 
| will venture to ſay, for it is plain and evi- | i * 
dent, that if they thought any Thing on this . 
Affair, they muſt think the very Thing, which | | tt 
the Spaniards did. The Spaniards began to F 
4 treat at Nienna, that they might prepare for . 
. the worſt; and they delayed concluding their | 8 | 
« Treaty, till what they feared happened. Give R 
me Leave to add, that it was ealy to fee that, | * fr 
whenever the Miniſters of Philip and the pe 
© Inperialiſis ſhould come to examine their &, 
F Maſter's Intereſt together, they would ſoon | 8 
i find theſe Intereſts not ſo hard to reconcile, f by 
1 nor their Want of Mediators fo great, as they | fo 
1 had imagined, whilſt Rivalſhip and Pique =” 


kept them at a Diſtance ; and that there were 


© _ * - * 
2 — FR” 
— = - 


len of great Weight in the Emperor's Court, Pi 
0 whoſe private Intereſt muſt render them on 
' particularly zealous to promote this Union, pr 
* All this happened; and it affords a preg- 6 
1 nant Inſtance of what ] ſaid above, that Rea- of 
4 fon of State will determine the Conduct of * 
* Princes; not old, flale, Reſeutments. M 
1 From what hath been thus ſtated I deſire 1 -þ 
4 to make ſome Jnferences, and to recommend 3 
4 them to Publicol s Conſideration. gate 
| | Ss & 
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Firſt then. It appears more ridiculous than 
ever to talk of the Promye of Gibraltar and 
the Loſs of their Fleet as lying at the Hearts 
of the Spaniards and bres king out upon this 


Occaſion. Neither mull it be ſaid abſolutely, 


that our refuſing the /e Mearation at Cam— 


bray threw Spain into the Arms of the Em- 


peror, In what Relpect this Step miglit 
contribute to it, will be {aid preſently. But 
the principal and determining Cauſe of 
Spain's uniting ſo cloſely with the Emperor, 
was the ſending back the [nfantna, 

Secondly. However ſudden the immediate 
Reſolution for the Departure of this Princeſs 
from France might be; yet this Deſign had 
been long in Agitation; fo long, that the 
Suſpicion of it bad been entertained by the 
Spaniards, and was even publickly owned 
by their Miniſters very many months be. 
fore they ſent their Yul Powers for carrying 
on a Treaty at Vienna. 

Thirdly. There was ſurely, in the whole 
Progreſs of this Affair, Notice enough to alarm 
any reaſonable Men; and Time enough to 
prepare for the Conſequences of a Breach be- 
tween France and Spain. During the Life 
of the Duke of Orleans, he had, and it could 
not well be otherwile, the chief Credit at 
Madrid. But it was obvious enough that, 
by ſending back the Tnfenta, his Succeſſor 
would furniſh us with a fair Opportunity of 
attempting at leaſt to get between France and 
Spain, as France had ſtood between Span 

and 
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and us, and of maintaining ourſelves in that 
Poſt. This indeed was an Object of the ut- 
moſt Importance ; which delerved more than 
all our Negociations have coſt us ; and which 
It is not impoſſible might have been accom- 
pliſhed for lets, Whenever it ſhall appear 
that we took all the Mealures, in cur Power, 
in a proper Manner and at a proper Time, 
for this great End, infinite Honour will 
accrue to our Mzrn/ters without Diſpute. 
Fourthly, It we had been as much prepar- 
ed, as one would think we might in fo 
many Months have been, we ſhould have had 
ſome great Advantages, which, if we were un- 
prepared for theſe Events, and even ſurprized 
at them, it was impoſſible we ſhould reap, 
The % Mediation could not indeed have 
been ſooner offered than it was; becauſe it 
could not be offered till Spain had broke with 
France, and then it was offered to us. Nay, 
if it had been offered ſooner, I agree that we 
could not have accepted it ſooner, for Reaſons 
of Policy and even of Decency. But if we 
had been prepared for theſe Events, we might 
have ſtruck a great Stroke, as the Generality 
of the World thought, and continue to think, 
by accepting the Mediation in Form, as ſoon 
as it was offered. In the Cale ſuppoſed of 
preparatory Meaſures taken by us, on a Fore- 
fight of ſuch a Conjfuncture, it is probable that 
Spain would not have been extravagant enough 
to precipitaie ſo bad a Bargain as ſhe made 
for herſelf in the Vienna Treaty, Having 
no 
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no Mediator nor even Ally, ſhe was under a 
Neceſſity of granting almoſt any Terms to 
the Emperor, provided ſhe ſecured the marn 
Points, which ſhe had in View, But, ſure 
of our Support, and ſhe might have had Al- 
ſurances ſufficient for her to depend upon, it 
is impoſſible to think ſhe would have carried 
her Conceſſions farther than ſhe needed to 
have done. In this Cale, none of thoſe Ex- 
gagements (which were talked of, but which 
have never yet appeared) ſo injurious to 
Britain could have been taken; and we 
might have had perhaps the Satisfaction of 
ſeeing the Peace of Europe conſummated by 
the Reconciliation of 749 Princes; the Ad- 
juſtment of whole Intereſts had been to long 
our Care; and whoſe Union is, without 
Doubt, in general, and uolefs ſome parti- 
cular Circumſtances of a very Extraordinary 
Nature hinder it, the common Advantage 
of all thoſe, who defire to ſce a Balance 
of Power preſerved in the Weſtern World, 


But I go farther, I will ſuppole that we 


had not been able to ſoften Span; or that 
we had not attempted it, which perhaps 
was the Caſe; that Span looked on us with 
a jealous, and even a revengetful Eye: and 
in ſhort that the Mediation was oftcied to 
us without any Deſign that we ſhould con- 
cern ourſelves in it, and purely for Form 
ſake; yet ſurely, even in this Caſe, ſome 
Advantage might have been taken by our 
Immediate Acceptance of it, Our Con- 
duct, at leaſt, would have been free from 

any 
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any Objection; and Spain and the Emperor 
would have been left without any Colour of 
Excuſe, Might not ſuch a Step have retard- 
ed the Concluſion of this famous Treaty * 
Might not Time have been gained; and 
would not the leaſt Time, in this Caſe, 
have been of the greateſt Moment to us ? 

Fijthly. When the Meatation was offered 
us, we could not know how ſoon the Treaty 
would be ſigned. It cannot be pretended that 
we did. Our Refuſal of it therefore muſt 
have been grounded purely on theſe two Con- 
fiderations, (fo often urged in Defence of this 
Meaſure) that the Sraniards were our inve- 
terate Enemies, and that we were in Alliance 
with the French. What is meant by being 
in Alliance with the French, and making this 
a Diſtinction between our Relation to Zhem 
and our Relation to the Spanzards, I am at a 
Loſs to find, Woe were ſutely in Alliance 
with one Nation, 2s well as the other, from 
the Moment the King of Spa acceded to 
the Quadruple Alliance, and the Matters ſtill 
unſettled at Cambray were ſolely relative to 
him and to the Emperor, If it be meant that 
we thought the French cur Friends, and 
knew that the Spaniards wwatted only for a 


pretended Occaſion to break out into Enmity 
with us; I think this Reaſon will prove the 


very contrary of what it is advanced to prove, 
Did we ſuſpect that fomething contrary to 
our Intereſt, fomething dangerous to us, was 
working up in the Negotiation of Vienna; 

and 


1 


and did we for this very Reaſon decline an 
Opportunity of coming at ſome Knowledge 
of what was in Agitation there? Did we, for 
this very Reaſon, refuſe the % Means we 
could have hoped for, of keeping up our an- 
tient Friendſhip with the /mperial Court, and 
of being in a Condition to check the Court of 
Spain? ſuch Arguments as theſe will not paſs; 
and whoever produces them hath too mean 
an Opinion of the reſt of Mankind, and too 
preſumptucus an Opinion of his own Sufti- 
ciency, On the Part of France, no Objection 
could have been made to us, if we had ac- 
cepted this Mediation; for either the Points 


to be mediated upon were pure Trifles; ſuch 
as the Titles, and other Matters of as little 
Weight, referred to the Congreſs of Cambray; 
in which Caſe our accepting the le Mediation 
* muſt have been quite indifferent to the French; 


or theſe Points were of Moment to the general 


Intereſt; and in this Caſe, the French ought 


to have defired that we ſhould continue in the 
Mediation, for the fame Reaſons, which 


oupht to have determined us to do fo. If the 
Friendſhip and Confidence between us and the 


French was not fo ſtrict as it hath been repre- 


# ſented, they did not deſerve the Compliment 
we made them. If this Friendſhip and Con- 
# fidence were ſo ſtrict, they might and they 
would have truſted us with Pleaſure, Every 
one knows how concerned and alarmed the 
French were at the Refentment, which the 
King of Spain ſhewed on this Occaſion, Their 
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any Objection; and Spain and the Emperor 
would have been left without any Colour of 
Excuſe, Might not ſuch a Step have retard- 
ed the Concluſion of this famous Treaty ? 
Might not Time have been gained ; and 
would not the leaſt Time, in this Caſe, 

have been of the greateſt Moment to us? 
Fifthly. When the Meatation was offered 
us, we could not know how ſoon the Treaty 
would be figned. It cannot be pretended that 
we did. Our Refuſal of it therefore muſt 
have been grounded purely on theſe two Con- 
fiderations, (ſo often urged in Defence of this 
Meaſure} that the Spaniards were our inve— 
terate Enemies, and that we were in Alliance 
with the French. What is meant by being 
in Alliance with the French, and making this 
a Diſtinction between our Relation to hem 
and our Relation to the Spaniards, I am at a 
Loſs to find. We were ſurely in Alliance 
with one Nation, as well as the other, from 
the Moment the King of Spa acceded to 
the Quadruple Alliance, and the Matters ſtill 
unſettled at Cambray were ſolely relative to 
him and to the Emperor, If it be meant that 
we thought the French our Friends, and 
knew that the Spaniards waited only for a 
pretended Occafion to break out into Enmity 
with us; I think this Reafon will prove the 
very contrary of what it is advanced to prove, 
Did we ſuſpect that ſomething contrary to 
our Intereſt, fomething dangerous to us, was 
working up in the Negotiation of Vienna; 
and 


En 


and did we for this very Reaſon decline an 
Opportunity of coming at ſome Knowledge 
of what was in Agitation there? Did we, for 
this very Reaſon, refuſe the % Means we 
could have hoped for, of keeping up our an- 
tient Friendſhip with the /miperial Court, and 
of being in a Condition to check the Court of 
Spain? ſluch Arguments as theſe will not paſs; 
and whoever procuces them hath too mean 
an Opinion of the reſt of Mankind, and too 
preſumptucus an Opinion of his own Suffi- 
ciency, On the Part of France, no Objection 
could have been made to us, if we had ac- 
cepted this Mediation ; for either the Points 
to be mediated upon were pure T rifles ; ſuch 
as the Titles, and other Matters of as little 
Weight, referred to the Congreſs of Cambray; 
in which Caſe our accepting the /o/e Mediation 
muſt have been quite indifferent to the euch; 
or theſe Points were of Moment to the general 
Intereſt; and in this Cale, the French ought 
to have deſired that we ſhould continue in the 
Mediation, for the ſame Reaſons, which 


ought to have determined us to do fo. If the 


Friendſhip and Confidence between vs and the 
French was not fo ſtrict as it hath been 5 
lented, they did not deſerve the Compliment 
we made them. If this Friendſhip 400 "ap 
fidence were ſo ſtrict, they might and they 
would have truſted us with Plecature, Every 
one knows how concerned and alarmed the 
French were at the Reſentment, which the 
King of yu ſhewed on this Occafion, Their 
Arſt 
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firſt Care was to try all poſſible Means of pa- 
cifying him. If we could have been one of 
theſe Means, their Obligations to, and their 
Confidence in us muſt have increaſed, We 
might have treated for them, when they could 
not treat ſor themſelves. Inſtead of this, by 
Dint of Management, we fo diſpoſed Affairs, 
that the French in a ſhoit Time treated for 
us with the Emperor and the King of Spain, 
with whom we could not treat for ourlelves, 
The /aft Injerence | ſhall meke, from all 
that hath been ſaid, is this. As fending back 
the Infanta was the certain and immediate 
Cauſe of 7browmg Spain into the Arms cf the 
Emperor; ſo our Refuſal of the /h, Media- 
tion may juſtly be deemed an acceſſoty Caule 
of it. This Refuſal might give Occaſion to 
carry the Engagements cf theſe two Princes 
farther than it was for our Intereſt that they 
ſhould go. At leaſt, our Acceptance of it 
was the /ole, probable Meaſure, in that In- 


ſtant, ot preventing ſuch Engagement; for 


this Union of the Empcror and the King of 


Spain is not, in itſelf, ſo terrible. Spam 
might be as well, nay better for ws and for all 
Europe, in the Arms of the Emperor han of 
France, and if this Union is become cr mida- 
ble to us, we may thank for it our own Ma— 
nagement, through a long ſeries of Buftneis, 
and through divers Revolutions of Affairs; our 
too much Neglect of Spam; our too much 
Dependence on France; our being, upon all 
Occaſions, indefatiy ably buiy about the In- 


teteſts 
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tereſts of other People, and leaving to other 
People the Conduct of our own ; of which 
ſurely a more ſtrange Example cannot be 
imagined than that, which is before our Eyes. 
We would not attempt, nay we would not 
conſent to be Mediators, when we ſtood in 
that Character, and could ſtand in no other, 
notwithſtanding all the Reaſons for it in that 
nice Conjuncture. Such was our Delicacy, 
But we have admitted and (may I be allowed 
to ſay ſo?) we have courted France to act 
as Mediator, where ſhe is a Party; tor France 
is a Party to the Treaty of Hanover ; and the 
Treaty of Hanover, with the Treaty of Vienna, 
give Occaſion jointly to the Congreſs of S 
ſens, and all the preſent Negociations. 

That France is a Party in our Quarrel, we 
have been often told; and that ſhe would 
act as ſuch, we have been often aſſured. She 
was to make befreging Gibraltar a Caſus Fæ— 
deris, She was to march an Army into Rou- 
filldn, What was ſhe not to do - But we 
have ſeen her act hitherto no Part but that of 
a Mediator; a common Friend; but uncon- 
cerned in the Quarrel. No good Effect hath 
yet appeared, even from her Offices as Media- 
tor. If; by theſe Offices, ſhe hath kept us 
from atling for ourſelves, and made us prefer 
a precarious Dependance to a vigorous War, 
I am ſure the Effect of her acting in this 
Character hath been a bad one for Britain. 
Nothing can be more plain than that Chain 
of Cauſes and Effects, which hath dragged 


1 us 
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firſt Care was to try all poſſible Means of pa- 
cifying him. If we could have been one of 
theſe Means, their Obligations to, and their 
Confidence in us mult have increaſed, We 
might have treated for them, when they could 
not treat for themſelves. Inſtead of this, by 
Dint of Management, we ſo diſpoſed Affairs, 
that the French in a ſhort Time treated for 
us with the Emperor and the King of Spain, 
with whom we could not treat for ourſelves. 
The /a/t Inference I ſhall make, from all 
that hath been ſaid, is this. As fending back 
the Infanta was the certain and immediate 
Cauſe of 7browmg Spain into the Arms of the 
Emperor; ſo our Refuſal of the ſole Media- 
lion may juſtly be deemed an acceſſoty Caule 
of it. This Refuſal might give Occaſion to 
carry the Engagements ct theſe two Princes 
farther than it was for our Intereſt that they 
ſhould go. At leaſt, our Acceptance of it 
was the ſole, probable Meaſure, in that In- 
ſtant, ot preventing ſuch Engagement; for 
this Union of the Empcror and the King of 
Spain is not, in itſelf, fo terrible. Span 
might be as well, nay better for ws and for all 
Europe, in the Arms of the Emperor han of 
France, and if this Union is become cr mida- 
ble to us, we may thank for it our own Ma- 
nagement, through a long ſeries of Bufineis, 
and through divers Revolutions of Affairs; our 
too much Neglect of Spam; our tow much 
Dependence on France; our being, v don all 
Occaſions, indefatig aby buly about the In- 
tete ſts 
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tereſts of other Peyple, and leaving to other 
People the Conduct of our own ; of which 
ſurely a more ſtrange Example cannot be 
imagined than that, which is before our Eyes. 
We would not attempt, nay we would not 
conſent to be Mediators, when we ſtood in 
that Character, and could ſtand in no other, 
notwithſtanding all the Reaſons for it in that 
nice Conjuncture. Such was our Delicacy, 
But we have admitted and (may I be allowed 
to ſay ſo?) we have courted France to act 
as Mediator, where ſhe is a Party; for France 
is a Party to the Treaty of Hanover ; and the 
Treaty of Hanover, with the Treaty of Vienna. 
give Occaſion jointly to the Congreſs of S 
ſons, and all the preſent Negociations. 

That France is a Party in our Quarrel, we 
have been often tola; and that ſhe would 
att as ſuch, we have been often aſſured. She 
was to make befreging Gibraltar a Caſus Fæ- 
deris, She was to march an Army into Rou- 
filln. What was ſhe not to do? - But we 
have ſeen her act hitherto no Part but that of 
a Mediator; a common Friend; but uncon- 
cerned in the Quarrel. No good Effect hath 
yet appeared, even from her Offices as Media- 
for. If, by theſe Offices, ſhe hath kept us 
from ating for ourſelves, and made us prefer 
a precarious Dependance to a vigorous War, 
I am ſure the Effect? of her acting in this 
Character hath been a bad one for Britain. 
Nothing can be more plain than that Chain 
of Cauſes and Effects, which hath dragged 
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us into our preſent Difficulties ; and as theſe 
Difficulties zncreaſed, the Obſtinacy of Spain 
mult of Courle increaſe likewiſe. It that Court 
had never thought of getting Gibraltar out 
of our Hands, the State we brought ourſelves 
into was ſufficient to ſuggeſt the Deſign to 
them. When once Spain had purchaſed the 
Emperor's Alliance, (I may ule this Expreſ- 
fion ; the Treaty of Vienna will juſtify it) 
ſhe might flatter herfelf that he would ad- 
here to her, even in unreaſonable Eæpecta- 
tions; fince he had no more to expect from 
4s, and had ſo much to receive from ber, As 
ſoon as we had fafely declined having to do 
with her, or for her, unleſs in Concert with 
France, with whom the would have nothing 
to do at that Time, France employed all poſ- 
ſible Means to be reconciled to her. Intrigues 
of every Sort, eccleſtaſtical and ſecular, were 
ſet on Foot. They ſucceeded ; and Spain 
ſaw ſhe had nothing to apprehend. What 
ſhe had to hope, I determine not, from 751 
Party to the Hanover Treaty, The other 
Princes and States, who acceded to 7015 
Treaty, acceded in ſuch a manner, as it is eaſy 
to prove (if Publicolæ ſhould think fit to 
deny it) that ce could have little to ho 
and Spain little to apprehend from heir En- 
gagements, in her Diſputes with us about 
Cur immediate Intereſts, | 

All other Powers ſoftened towards each 
other by Degrees ; and by Degrees We got 
deeper into the Quarrel. Spain, from hav- 
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ing 0 Ally, came to have many ; ſome more, 
ſome leſs to be depended on; none to be feared, 
From having 2 Multitude of Diſputes, ſhe 
came to have zone, except with us. Me, on 
the other Hand, from having none of our In- 
tereſts in Diſpute, are come to ſee hardly any 
others in Controverſy. From feeling ourſelves 
backed by ſeveral Allies, we are come, at 
leaſt in the Points of direct Relation to us, 
to have in Effect 79 Ally but one; and with 
that one we own that we are diſſatisfied ; nay 
we own that we are afraid ot him, The 
Writer, I am anlwering, ifhfinuates both; 
nay, he does it almoſt in expreſs Words, He 
complains of the Indiſference of France in 
ſupport of our Intereſts; and of the Danger 
of engaging in a War, in Concert with 
France. Who would have thought it, Mr, 
D' Anvers? Here is the London Fournal con- 
tradicting the Engurry; and | am able to point 
out to you many groſs Inſtances of his doing 
the ſame Thing. Here is Publicolæ account- 
ing for our preſent Difficulties, now they are 
come upon us, by the very Arguments, which 
were urged againſt the Hanover Treaty, and 
which proved that the natural Conſequence 
of that Treaty was juſt what the Event hath 
ſhewn it to be. Thoſe, who wrote againſt 
the Enquiry, foretold what would happen. 
Publicolæ juſtifies the Miniſiry, by complain- 
ing that it hath happened ! 

Il will mention but one Inſtance more of 
| this kind ; and that ſhall be with Relation to 
| I 2 the 


Ene 

the Offend Company. The grand Quarre, 

ſays Publicole was between Us and Spain, 

The Oſtend Trade about which ſuch a Neiße 
hath been made, was more the Concern of our 
Neighbours, Loth by Treaty and Intereſt, than 
our OWN. Now I will leave the World to 
decide by WHM all this Noiſe about 15 
Oſtend Trade hath been made. Did not you. 
Mr. D'Anvers, and ſeveral other Writers, 
maintain that %s Company was of but /i7t/: 
Concern to us, in Oppoſition to the whole 
Party, on the contrary Side, who took all pol. 
fible Peins, both within Doors and without, 
to prove that the Offend Trade was a Point of 
the utmoſt Concern to Britain, and even equal 
to Gibraltar itlelt; Nay the Author of the 
Enquiry (who bath now the Mortification to 
ſee himſelf given up, in every material Ar. 


ticle, by both Parties; even by Theſe, who | 


ſet him to work) goes ſo far, p. 57, of that 
memorable Performance, as to affert that 
Gibraltar would be of no Importance to us, it 
the lend Company ſhould be ſuffered to ſub- 
ſiſt; and having laboured that Point, with ll 
his Strength, for no lets than twenty Page; 
together, concludes it thus; That not only cur 


own Eaſt and Weſt India Trade, and that of 


the Dutch, will be ruined by the Oſtend Com- 
pany, whici will be the immediate Effect of it 
(or rather is ſo already in ſome Degree) but 
alſo that the Contagion will ſpread to man) 


other Branches of the Britih and Dutch N 


Trade; and convey along with it the Riches 
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1 
the Strength, and the naval Power t the 
ſame Spaniſh Netherlands. 

But were it ſ that Holland alone would 
be the Sufferer by the Oſtend Trade; (which 
is far from being the Caſe; ) yet the Ruin of 
Holland mu/t carry along with it, in the End, 
the RUiN oF BRITAIN, 

Such Ab/ſurdities as theſe would provoke 
Merriment in a Caſe of leſs Conſequence; 
but they provoke. Indignation in a Caſe, 
where the Honour and [ntereſt of our King 
and Country are fo deeply concerned, 

Into this State were our foreign Affairs 
brought, when his preſent Majelty came to 
the Crown, I mention this the rather, be- 
cauſe they, who now think it for their Intereſt 
to date the Riſe of all this Miſchief ſo much 
backwarder than it can conliftently with 
Truth be dated, may poſſibly find it for their 
Intereſt hereafter, if new and almoſt una- 
voidable Difficulties ſhould come upon us, 
in Conſequence of what they have done in a 
FORMER REI1GN, to date the Riſe of them 
as much ro forward, Let it then be re- 
membered that all, which hath happened in 
THIs RE1iGN, is no more than a Prolonga- 
tion of the ſame Scene. The great Scency of 
the World are not to be ſhifted at our Plea- 
ſure. They muſt be continued {omctimes, 
when we are convinced the nioft that they 
are weakly framed. Opportunities mult be 
waited for, and we truſt they will happen, 
We are luxe they will be improved by the 
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Capacity, the Vigour, the Experience and 
Valour of our auguſt Monarch, A ſeaſonable 
and powerful I. fort hath often broke through 
the muſt complicated Evils. A Word hath 
often effected what the moſt fedious Negocia- 
tions, ſuch as we have been accuſtomed to, 
could never have brought about, 

I have now done with Mr, Publicolæ for 
this Time; and I hope for good and all. If 
my Letter is grown into a greater Length 
than I deſigned, this hath been owing prin- 
cipally to an earneſt Deſire of ſetting ee 
Matters (ſo often and ſo groſly miſrepreſented) 
in a juſt and clear Light, 1 have advanced no 
Facts, but ſuch as are of publick Notoriety ; 
ſuch as I know to be true; and ſuch as I do 
verily believe to be ſo, upon ſuch Grounds as 
reaſonable Men have always thought ſuffici- 
ent to conſtitute, in Caſes of this Nature, the 
higheſt Probability. I have endeavoured to 
puſh no Conſequence, nor to ſtrain any Ar- 
gument farther than I judged it would evi- 
dently bear; for whatever Publicolæ may 
think, which concerns me little, I afſure you 
Mr. D' Anvers, that I would not have given 
myſelf this trouble, ſmall as it is, of anſwer- 
ing him for any other Reaſon but this; That, 
in order to get well out of our preſent Dijji- 
culties and Dangers, it is neceflary to know 
truly how we came into them ; and that he 
therefore, who contributes to diſpel from 
before the Eyes of Mankind thoſe Miſts of 
Error, which ate ſo induſtriouſly raiſed at 

| this 


this 
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this Time, does ſome Service to his King 
and his Country. 


J am, Sik, &c. 


JOHN TROT, 
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REMARKS on a late Pamphlet, intitled, 
Obſervations on the Conduct of GRE AT- 
BRITAIN, &c. In a Letter to CALEB 
D AxnveRs, Ei. 


Written in the Year 1729, 


HE late Pamphlet, intitled, Ob/er- 
vations on the Conduct of Great Britain, 
Sc. being chictly deſigned as an Anſwer to 
my firſt Letter on the pretended Project of a 
TRrUCE, it may be thought incumbent on 
me to juſtify what I have written; for though 
this Piece (which conſiſts of nothing but In- 
conſiſtencies, Contradictions, Prevarications, 
and downr:ght Falſhaods ) is already tunk in- 
to that Contempt, which it deſerves; yet 
when a private Perſon launches into Poli- 
tics, it is his Duty to pay ſome Regard to 
an Adverſary, who produces the leaſt Marks 
of Authority, however mean and deſpicable 
his Performance may be thought. 
The Shortneſs of Time will, I hope, ex- 
cuſe any little Inaccuracies of Stile, or trivial 
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Miſtakes, that I may happen to fall into 
through the Courſe of thele Remarks, which 
every Body will perceive required Haſte. 

I ſhail paſs over all his little Sopbiſtry on 
the Freedom of Writing, as well as his dirty 
Imputations of Libelling, Diſaſfection and ill 
Deſigns againſt the Government (thoſe trite, 
worn- out Topicks of every wretched Scrib- 
bler againſt you for above theſe two Years 
paſt) and come directly to the Points, upon 
which the whole Streſs of his Arguments, 
ſuch as they are, depends. 

The firſt Objection, which he undertakes 


to confute, is the ſuppoſed Inactivity of our 


Squaarons, and the Depredations committed by 
the Spaniards wpon our Merchants in the 
Weſt-Indics. 

In order to do this, he hath given us, what 
he calls, the Inſtructions to Admiral Haſier, 
and the other Commanders of our Squa-— 
drons in thoſe Parts. 

I ſhall not enquire from whom he received 
theſe Lights; though it ſeems very extraordi- 
nary that a /ittle, obſcure Pampbleteer ſhould 
be favoured with Papers of ſuch a private 
Nature, as have been ſometimes refuled, 
even upon Applications in Parliament. 

Neither will [ offer to diſpute whether theſe 
Inſtructions are genuine and authentick ; tho 
there are ſeveral Things in them, which have 
2 ſuſpicious Aſpect. By the t Orders, 
given to Admiral Heo/ter, it looks as if 7hoſe 
who ſent him, did not underſtand the Service 

they 


E 


they ſent him upon; for they direct him to 
block up the Flota and Galleons in the Port 
of Carthagena; which is indeed a proper Port 
to look for the Galleons in; but the Flota 
was never there, ſince the Spaniards traded 
to that Country, By the ſecond Inſtructions 
they ſeem to be ſenſible of their Mittake, by 
giving him diſtinct Orders to take Care of the 
Flota ; which makes it probable that, at firſt, 
they took the Flota and Galleons to be the 


fame Fleet, and did not know that one came 


from Peru, and the other from Mexico. 

Neither can I find out the Reaſon for pre- 
ferring the Galleons, in theſe Inſtructions, to 
the Flota; for if keeping the Spaniſh Trea- 
ſure from going home was the Intent of that 
Expedition, the Flota was as material an 
Attention as the Galleons having as much 
Money aboard them ; and both might have 
been intercepted, had our Fleet been rightly 
ſtationed at firſt, vi. in the Bay of Matan— 
245 in the Iſland of Cuba, where they might 
have ſtayed much more conveniently than 
at the Baſtimentos. 

Indeed ſtopping the Flola is, made the 
next Point to ſtopping the Gal/leons ; but 
conſidering the Port, from whence it comes, 
and the Courſe it ſteers, it was almoſt im- 
poſſible that a Squadron, lying at the Baſſi- 
mentos, ſhould intercept them, or gain any 
Intelligence of them. 

In another Part of theſe Orders, Admiral 
Hejer is inſtructed to PERSUADE Zhe Spa- 

| | | niards 
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niards to let him tal em; which 1 confeſs 
looks, at firit Sigh, lumewhat er tic 
and ridiculous. 

Theſc Particulars, 1 (ay, might r-nder the 
whole liable to Suſpicion ; but thoag!: | could 
not help taking me Notice of them, I 
would not be thaw, zht to inter ſrom hence the 
Impoſſibility of their being auth-1r'ick ; for 
though I have a very bad Opinion of the 
Pamphleteer, | cannot think that he would 
dare to impole upon the World in a Matter of 
ſuch Conſequence ; but ſince it was thought 
neceflary to give the Publick tome Satis/ac= 
tion in this Affair, I could wiſh he had ta- 

voured us with ALL ese Inſtructions at 
Length and entire, (for this does not appear 
to be the Caſe) that we might have been able 
to form a true Judgment, -vpon a View of 
the Whole, which cannot be fo well done 
by Scraps and Extratts. 

However, it appears from Zheſs Orders 
themſelves (as he hath thought fit to publiſh 
them) that Hopping the Galleons was to be 
their che Care; and that they were not to 
riſque the Succeſs of it upon any Account, 
I will theretore leave it to the Judgment of 
Mankind, whether any prudent Officer, un- 
der ſuch a firift and particular Injuntlion, 
would run the leaſt Hazard of failing in that 
main Point, by endeavouring to protect our 
Merchants. Tt is certain, at leaſt, that the 
Spartards did, and do ſtill continue their 
Outrages with very little Moleſtation, and 

with- 


— 
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without any conſiderable Repriſals made on 
our Parts, Nay, the Commanders of our 
Squadrons were ſo far from giving any Aſſiſt- 
ance to our Merchants in thule Seas, that it 
is well known the Exigencies of the publick 
Service obliged them to make ſuch an In- 


preſs on their Ships (to ſupply the preat 


Loſs and Deſtruction of the Men, on board 
our Squadrons) as rendered them unable 
to perform their Voyages, 

His Reaſoning therefore, on this Head, is 
reduced to one of theſe Points; either firſt, 
that the naval Force, ſent to thoſe Parts, was 
not ſufficient to pertorm ſuch afferent Ser 
vices; or ſecondly, that our Admiral and 
Commanders did apprehend themleIves to be 
confined or embarraſſed by ſome Cautions and 
Limitations ; or thirdly, that they either ne- 
glected, or did not underſtand their Duty; 
which would be ſuch a Reflection upon the 
Skill, Courage and Integrity of thuſe excellent 


Officers, as will not eaſily paſs upon the 


World. 

The Pampbleteer hath produced Part Mone 
Letter from Admiral Heer; in which he 
gives an Account, contrary to the general 
Opinion here till this Time, that the Spaniards 
had diſcmbarked their Treaſure, and ſent it 
back to Panama, before he arrived at the Ba- 


ſtumentos; upon which this Writer obſerves, 


that he could not have taken any Thing but 
empty Hulks ; and then ſeems to think him- 
ſelt very ſmart in atking, whether ſuch a 

N Pledge 


[ 724 ] 
Pledge would have had much Influence on the 
Counſels of Spain? To which 1 :eply, fuſt, 
that this is nothing to the Purpoſe ; becauſe j it 
is plain, that the Admiral had no Power to 
ſeize the Galleons, in caſe they had not been 
unloaded ; fo that his Arrival could have no 
other Effect, than that of their own Advice- 
Boat, to make them ſecure their Treaſure, 
Secondly, I do not think it would have been 
ſuch bad Policy to have taken even the empty 


Hulks, or burnt them in the Port (ſo that the 


Spantards could have made no farther Uſe of 
them) and to have ſailed immediately to 
Vera Cruz, and ſeized the Flota, inſtead of 
lying fo long to watch empty Zulks, till our 
own Ships became rozzen, and almoſt py 
Hulks themſelves. 

I could wiſh, for the farther lofirmation 
and Satisfaction of the Publick, that the 
Pampbleteer had found it convenient to give 
us the Sight of all Admiral Heſier's Letters; 
for no doubt he muſt have ſent ſeveral, during 
his long and diſaſtrous Continuance on that 
Station; from whence perhaps we might have 
had fome farther Light into this Affair, or 
collected at lea!t what his Opinion was of the 
Nature of his 1.//ru&:5ns, and the Conduct 
of that Fxpedition, However, it is well 
known in what Manner he expreſſed him- 
ſelf, upon ſeveral Occaſions, both at Jamaica, 
and in Letters to his Friends in England. 

I am ready to ſubſcribe, with the greateſt 
Pleaſure and Sincerity, to all the Encomiums, 

which 
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which this Writer makes on Sir Charles 
Mager; whom I know to be a Gentleman of 
the moſt amiable Character both in puvlick 
and private Life, I am confident that no 
Difficulties or Dangers could deter him from 
doing his Daty ; that no Temptations could 
prevail upon him to betray his Truſt; and 
that he did not want the greateſt Skill and 
Abilities to execute it, I have the ſame good 
Opinion of Sir John Jennings, and other 
Commanders, who were ſent upon thoſe Ser- 
vices ; and when the Pampyleteer was in his 
panegyrical Strain, I could wiſh that he had 
done Juſtice to their Characters; and like- 
wiſe paid ſome {mall Tribute of Gratitude to 
the Memory of thole brave Officers, who 
had che Misfortune to periſh (1 was going to 
ſay, were ſacrificed) in the Service of their 
Country, But they are dead, and have it 
not now in their Power to juſtify themſelves, 
or to accuſe others. 

But to return —— 1 do not find by the 
Orders given to Sir Charles Wager, the 22d 
of December 1726, that he was impowered 
to intercept any Ships with Sores, Ammu- 
nition, or Proviſions, bound for the Spaniſh 
Camp, then in Sight of Gibraltar, in order 
to beſiege it; nor inſtructed, even by the ſoft 
Endeavours of Perſuaſion, or otherwile, to get 
them or their Cargo into his Poſſeſſion, to diſ- 
able them from beginning Hoſtilities ; not- 
withſtanding the ſame Orders directed him to 
reinforce the Garriſon of Gibraltar, which 
was 
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was then going to be beſieged, by ſending the 
Land Forces then on board Admiral Hopſon's 
Squadron, and, in Caſe of Need, to give all the 
Relief and Aſſiſtance he was able to the ſaid 
Garriſon ; though I have been credibly in- 
formed, the Spaniards were permitted to 
paſs by our Squadron, even under the Stern 
of the Admiral, and ſafely landed Stores, 
Provifons, Ammunition and other Neceſſa- 
ries for the Siege of that Place. 

If this be true, as I am aſſured it is, I ſhould 
be glad to know for what Reaſon his Inſtruo- 
tions ran in that t Strain; or why ſo much 
Complaiſance was ſhewn to the Spaniards 
upon the Occaſion of ſuch an undiſguiſed 
| Deſign againſt that important Fortreſs. I 
am the more defirous to know this, becauſe 
I am ſure it could not proceed from any 
want of Vigilance or Zeal in that brave and 
excellent Officer, who is a Man of too eſtab- 
liſhed a Character to ſuffer in any Body's 
Opinion, by the oblique and ungenerous 
Inſinuation of this Writer, after all his Com- 
pliments, at he was not attended with bis 
farmer good Fortune. 

The Pampbleteer, having thus refuted the 
Objections againſt the ſuppoſed Inactivity of 
our Squadrons, by producing tome Parts ot the 
Instructions to the Commanders of them; and 
ſhewn, as he tells us, that the Loſſes of our 
Merchants have not been owing to any Want 
of that Care, which the Government ought al- 
ways to take for the Protection of our Trade ; 

he 
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he proceeds, in the rext Place, to give us 
ſome Account of thoſe Captures, which he 
ſays are not near ſo conſiderable as they have 
been repreſented; and having pretacedthis Part 
likewiſe with a great many angry Reflec- 
tions, he produces a Liſt of 7wwenty /ix Ships, 
which he would have us believe to be ALL, 
that we have really loſt His Addgrels in 
cooking up this Account 1s very remarkable, 

1. We are told this is an exact Liſt of all 
ſuch Ships as have been taken by the Spa- 
niards in the Weſt Indies, fince the Conclu— 
ſion of the Treaty of Hanover. But why 
ſhould he confine it thus to Place and Time? 
I mentioned, indeed, only three Years paſt, 
by Reaſon of the Frequency of the Captures 
during that Time ; but if I had undertaken 
to give the Publick an Account of all our 
Loffes ; 1 ſhould certainly have begun my Ac- 
count a great deal farther bach; much lets 
ſhould I have limited it to the Veſt Indies; 
ſince I preſume that Ships taken in the Ocear 
and other Seas, are as much Loſſes to our 
Merchants, as thoſe taken in America, and 
that they have the ſame Right to expect 
Reparation for them, 

2. This is a Liſt of ſuch Captures only, as 
have been, at any Time, conveyed to the Know- 
ledge of the Government, either by the imme- 
_ diate Complaints of the Merchants concerned 
in thoſe Captures ; their Repreſentations to the 
Commiſſioners for Trade and Plantations ; or 
the Accounts tranſmitted by his Majeſty's Mi- 

niſters 
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nifters and Conſuls abroad, which is what 1 
ſuppoſe he means by the moſt authentic Te- 
ſtimonies. But 1s it to be inferred from hence, 
as he ſeems to do, that no more Loſſes have 
been ſuſtained than what have been %u, for- 
mally complained of? I grant, indeed, that no 
Merchant can expect Reparation, who does 
not give in the Particulars of his Lotles ; but 
it is well known that many of theſe Sufferers 
did not do this; which might proceed from 
difterent Cauſes. Several Merchants, who 
reſide in our Plantations and Settlements a- 
broad, might not have Opportunity to tranſ- 
mit the Particulars of their Loſſes, and au- 
thorize their Agents to make a regular Com- 
plaint; for, if l am not miſinformed, ſome 
Complaints were actually brought in, after 
the Account was cloſed, and therefore not in- 
ſerted in it. Others might neglect to do it, 
by deſpairing of Succeſs ; and thinking, per- 
haps, that the Proſpect of Reparation would 
not anſwer the Trouble of complaining. 
The publick, I believe, will ſoon ſee a true 
Account of our Lofles, by the Depredations 
of the Spaniards, both in the Weſt- Indies and 
in ether Seas, from a proper Period of Time; 
which will more fully 
this partial Liſt, which ought to be reſented 
with the utmoſt Indignation, as an inſult on 
the Misfortunes and Calamities of the Br:7i/þ 
| Merchants 
I am told that the Pampbleteer had a De- 
ſign to oblige us likewiſe, in this Piece, with 
a counter- 
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a Counter-Liſt of thole Ships, which we have 
taken from the Sparzards, during the late 
Diſturbances; and that this was actually 
printed, but afterwards cancelled and ſup- 
preſſed, I am ſorry to hear that any Motives 
could induce ſo 1partial a Writer to rob us 
of this Catalogue, Which was nat only very 
p:oper, but would no Doubt give great Sa- 
tisfaction to the Publick. 

The only Objettton, ſays the Pampbleteer, 
that remains to be anſwered upon this Point of 
the Spaniſh Depredations, zs with Regard 65 
Letters of Marque and Reprital; by which 
the Traders might have been authorized to 
make themſelves Reparattin. He acknow= 
ledges that the Merchants, z the Situation 
we were then in, with Regard ts Spain, had 
a Height, b:th by cur own Law and that of 
Nations, to demand juch Letters, He then 
proceeds to juſtify the Amwjtry (which I 


hope wants no Juſtification } by ſhewing that 


ſuch Letters were not refuſed. Thoſe are his 


Words. But how does he ſhew it ? Why, 
he gives us #709 Tnſ/ances of Owners of Ships, 
who did apply for them, upon an Order pub- 
Iithed in the Gazette, and were actually re- 


Jujed ; and does not produce one Inſtance of 


any Man whatſocver, to whom they were 
granted. 


He tells ns indeed, by Way of Apology 


for this Refuſal, that the preliminary Treaty 


having been for ſome Time negotiating at Paris, 
his late Majeſty thought proper to defer iſſuimg 
K s theſe 
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theſes Commiſſions, till he ſhould ſee the Succeſs 
of that Negotiation, He adds that the preli- 
minary Articles were ſigned at Paris, the 20th 
of May, and that Draughts of Inſtructions to 
the Lords of the Admiralty, for granting Let- 
ters of Marque, were ſigned by his late Ma- 
jeſty after the 21/t of April. As therefore the 
preliminary Treaty had been ſome Time nego- 
tiating at Paris, the Queſtion is whether it 
was not actually negotiating at the Time, 
when his Order was publiſhed in the Ga- 
zette; and it it was, why was the Order 
publiſhed at all? ſince it could only tend to 
putting the Merchants upon equipping 
Ships for this Service (as 1 am told ſeveral 
did at Briſtol) to no Purpoſe, and at a great 
Expence. 

This therefore is ſuch a Juſtification of the 
Miniſtry, as I am ſure you, Mr. D' Anvers, 
would be afraid to publiſh. 

He proceeds, in the laſt Place, to expoſe 
the Clamour, that hath been raiſed againſt 
the Negotiations at Soiſſons, and the Project 
of Accommodation, which hath cauſed ſo 
much Diſquiet. 
 Iconfels it gives me ſome Pleaſure to find 
that I was right in my Conjecture, that if any 
ſuch Proje was really in agitation, it would 
not bear the Name of a Truce; for lo! it is 
not called a Truce, it is a proviſional Treaty; 
though, for my Part, I am not able to diſco- 
ver any Difference between them, unlels it 


be in the Sound; for a proviſional Treaty docs 
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not ſeem to imply, any more than a Truce, 
a final Determination of all the Differences, 
which is ſo much wanted, but only a SH en— 
on of them for a Time, 

The preliminary Treaty was, properly 
ſpeaking, a prouiſional Treaty, as it was to 
provide for ſomething farther at the Congteſs; 
but that the Negotiations at this Aſſembly 
ſhould end in a proviſional Treaty only, is not 
what we had Reaſon to expect from the 4/- 
ſurances lo often given us, 

I cannot forbear obſerving, in this Place, 
the variaus Denominatians, under which, this 
Treaty hath paſſed. At firſt, we were promi- 
ſed a full, f:rmal and ęſtabliſbed Peace; but 
ſoon after the Concluſion of the /a/? Sef/i2n, it 
was called, in the foreign Prints, a Pac:fica- 
tion; and after that an Idea of a Pacrfication ; 
then it was a Truce, and bore that Name in 
all Papers, foreign and domeſtick, for ſeveral 
Months together; at laſt, according to this 
Writer, it is neither a Peace, nor a Pactf;co - 
tion, nor an Idea of a Pacification, nor a 
Truce, but a proviſional Treaty. | 

Well ! if a Peace could not be obtained. 
and a Truce, would not go down; even Jet it 
be a proviſional Treaty; or What elle they 
pleaſe, I ſcorn to infilt upon Names with 
theſe Gentlemen; but will examine the 
Treaty itſelf, as it is given us by the Pam. 
pbleteer. 
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It is ſomewhat ſtrange that a Writer. who 
takes upon himſelf ſuch an Air of Autſorii 
ſhould condeſcend to borrow his Matetiats 


from the ot Boy; and more ſttenge, that 


he ſhould charge me with nfeding to cell 
this 7 reaty a Truce ; when he cannot be ig. 
norant that the 75%. Bay, from which he 
quotes the Articles, as well as the Dutch 
Prints, from whence the Pz2/t- Boy tranſlated 
them, and al/ Papers, for at leaſt rwo Months 
before | wrate my . Letter, called it con- 
ilanily by that Name. 

When I firſt undertook this Examination 
of the pretended Proje Of a Truce, I] treated 
it as chimericul, or the Invention of ill deſigu- 
ing Men, and argued from the Defects of the 
irticles, that ] could not believe them to be 
genuine. What therefore could induce 7/;; 
Writer to affirm, that we have not Jo much as 
pretended to ſhew that this Project is deficient, 
in ur providn g for all thoſe Points, that have 
been the &10;edt of the Jate Dijputes between 
Great-Britain and foreign Peers; when the 
whole Tenor of lat Letter was to prove the 
Defects of it, by a very circumſtantial Tnduc- 
tion of Particulars ? But in this he not 
only advances a Fa//hood, but contradicts him- 
ſelf, as ſuch Writers are apt to do; for in the 


very Page before this Aſſertion, that wwe abe 


not ſo much as pretended to ſhew that this Pro- 


ject is defictent, he tells us, that he ſhall make 
ome Objervations on the Os JECT IONS, a0 


theſe Writers have made to it. 
Neither 
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Neither can it ſurely be forgot, that the 
Author of the 5 Journal A pr d 
this Project, and theie very Articles, in the 
ſame Manner, as chimerical, and charged 
me with trumping them up, in order to af. 
er/e the Miniſters with ode B. ſigns, He 
called mem bclies untelliotble Proj: Gs, dar 
Things and ili meaut Reports WwyoHueh bear 19 
Sen of Credibility, aud do not deſerve the 
Name of intelligence; ſo that when #hefe 
Articl:s had been given up, in thts Manner, 
by a # Titer (who, | was informed, ad Ac- 
cels to a Per n in Authority) it wou'd have 
been ridiculous to enter into a farther Detatl 
of the Defef ot them. 3ut now (aC- 
cording to the uſual Inconſiſtoney of thele 
Men, and their deſultory Method of Reafon- 
Ing) we are to unbelieve every Thing, which 
we were taught to believe about fix //eeks 
ago, Theſe unintelligible Progefts, which it 
was Faction at that I'ime even to mention, 
are nuw acknowledged to be really genuine 2e; 
the whole Succeſs of our Negotiations is put 
upon them; and they are made the Baſis of 
our future Settlement, Some farther Ob- 
ſervations therefore are now become ſeaſlon- 
able and requiſite, 
He tells us that, by this Treaty, we ob ain 


_ the plaineſt and moſt direct Acknowledgment 


and Confirmation of our Right to all our Pol 
ſeſſions, and fo all our Privileges in Trade; 
even thoſe, which had been duputed, in Opp 
lian to pr eceding Treaties. But in what Man- 
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ner is this Acknowledgment and Confirmation 
obtained? The Pampleteer proves it thus. 
By the ſecond Article, the Treaties of Utrecht, 
Raſtad and Baden, the Treaty of the Hague 
in 1717, together with the Quadruple Alli- 
ance, and ALL the Treaties and Conventions, 
antecedent to 1725, the prel minary Articles, 
and the Convention figned at the Pardo, are 
made the Baſis and Foundation of the preſent 
Treaty; and being expreſsly confirmed by it, 
without any Reſtriction of Time, whatever 
hath been ſtipulated ia our Favour, m any of 
thoſe Treaties and Conventions, receives a new 
and perpetual Sanction by this. Upon 
which I obſerve, 

1. That I cannot comprehend how a tem- 
porary Treaty, which I take a proviſional 
Treaty to be, can give a perpetual Sanction 
to any Thing, 

2. Can a Treaty be properly called perpe- 
tual(though not expreſsly limited to any Time) 
or to be ſaid to give a perpetual o anction, which 
does not finally adjuſt one Point in Diſpute, 
but leaves them to the Determination of 
Commiſſioners, and conſequently ſubject to 
futute Debates ? 

3. Suppoſing this Treaty leaves us upon the 
Foot of former Treaties ; is it not well known 
that the Senſe of /ome of theſe Treaties hath 
been diſputed ; and may they not be diſputed 
again, and occaſion the ſame Diſturbances ? 

I will inſtance only in the Caſe of Gibral- 
tar. As the ſecond Article of this Treaty is 

to 
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to the very ſame Effect as the ſecond Article 
of the preliminary Treaty; (both of which te- 
late to our Poſſeſſions in general; tor Gibral- 
tar is not particularly mentioned in either) I 
cannot fee how we are better ſecured againſt 
the Pretenſions of Spam to this Place, than 
we were by the preliminary Articles; and is 
it not notorious that the Spaniards have in- 
ſiſted, and do yet inſiſt, that their Preten- 
ſions, founded upon a Promiſe under the 
Hand of his late Majeſty, in the Year 1721, 
are confirmed by the ſaid Preliminaries ? As 
they inſiſt therefore to have this pretended 
Promiſe cleared and adjuſted in the Congreſs 
in Feir Favour ; fo, as we maintain, on the 
other hand, that Zheſe Pretenſions to Gib- 
raltar, however founded, are given up by 
this ſecond Article, it is equally incumbent 
upon us to inſiſt that the Preliminaries ſhould 
be fo explained in our Favour, as to exclude 
all Doubts and Queſtions vpon them for the 
future ; for as this is the molt important Point 
with Relation to Great- Britain, it is reaſon- 
able that it ſhould be ſecured to us, in this 
Treaty, by a particular Article to explain it ; 
as ſome other Things of leſs Conſequence 
have been, which ſeem to require no Ex- 
planation and are as fully and clearly pro- 
vided for, in the ſecond Article, of this Treaty. 

It muſt be farther obſerved, lay the Pamph- 
leteer, that by this Article, and by the third 


and fitth, we are effeftually ſecured from all 


the dangerous Engagements, contained in the 
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publick and frivate Treaties of Vienna. 


Thoſe dangerous Engagements were, as he 
"_ us, 

That the trading Subject of the Empe- 
ror ſhould be treated in the HPomiuions of Spain 
MORE FAVOURABLY Z7han thoſe of Oreat- 
Britain, But this appears to be talle from the 
Treaty itſelf, which mentions only that they 
ſhould be treated as the % favour ed Nations, 
which cher Treaties provide for us, who are 
to be always looked upon as Gens amiciſſima; 
and conſequently whatever Privileges ®the 
Emperor, or au y other Prince, m:v obtain for 
their Subjects, from his Catholic Maje/iy, 
muſt be conceded to us, at the ſame Time, 
by Virtve of thoſe former Treaties, But how 
are we now fecured from the dangerous En- 
gagements of the Vienna Treaty, unleſs by a 
Declaration of his Catholic ' Maj oy, that he 
never underſtood to grant, by the {aid Treaty 
of Vienna, any Privilege contrary to the Trea- 
ties confirmed with us, nor to give to the 
Subjects of his Imperial Majeſty any greater 
Advantages than thoſe, enjoyed by any other 
Nations? This is no more than what both 
the Courts of Vienna and Madrid have from 
the Beginning declared, Yet as this hath 
been a laboured Point, and flienuovfly aſſerted 
by us, as well in Parliament as elſewhere, and 
made the Baſis of the Hanover Treaty, as of 
the utmoſt Importance to this Kingdom; a 
Declaration only, in this Caſe, can be of no 
more Force and Virtue than ii hath hitherto 

been, 


3 * 
been, whilſt the Vienna Treaty ſubſiſts in 


every Part, as much as it did the firſt Day it 
was made, 


2. That the Emperor, in caſe his good (H- 
ces were ineffectual, would afj;jt his C atholick 


Mijeſty to recover Gibraltar by Force 
This likewiſe does not appear by the Treaty; 
nor did his Imperial Maje/ly, as far as I ever 
heard, give the Spaniards the leaſt Aſſiſtance, 
when they actually beſicged that Fortreſs. 

3. That Spain would by Arms afjijt the 
Emperor in carrying on the Oltend Trade, 
which is to be ſuſpended by this Treaty. It 
muſt be owned indeed, that the Dutch are 
extremely happy, if this Prowiſion content 
them, in having ſuch Advccates, or rather 
Champions, to ſupport their Quarrels ; whilſt 
our Fleets and Armies, at the Expence of 
our Treaſure, and the Lives of ſo many brave 
Men, have procured them theſe Conceſſions, 
and they remain unactive in all Parts, reap- 
ing the Benefit of our Quarrels, and driving 
on the Trade of the whole World; and are 
at the ſame Time courted, to ſay no more, to 
eſpouſe their own Intereſt. 

And here it muſt be repeated, that though 
it has been diſputed whether the Offend Char- 


ter is an Infraction of former Treaties ; yet 


fince it is made a Point, and inſiſted upon to 
be prejudicial to our Commerce, and we are 
bound by Treaties to ſupport the Dutch in 


theſe Preten/ions ; it might ſeem perhaps ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to have this Affair finally 


adjuſted, 


_ * 
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1 
adjuſted, ſo as never to break out again; or 
at leaſt to be revived in any ſhort Time; by 
which Europe may be engaged in the like 
Quarrel ; in which England muſt bear the 
greateſt Part, it ſhe is not made the only Prin- 
cipal ; and therefore it is not ſo abſurd to ex- 
pect that the Emperor ſhould put an End to 


this Diſpute by revoking his Charter. 


But it is pretty extraordinary that, conſi- 
dering the great Intereſt we have in this Af= 
fair, (as it is affirmed) and the Point we have 
made of it, there ſhould be no Notice taken 
of us, in the Article, which provides for its 
Sulpenfion, nor ſo much as a Compliment 
made to us for our generous Interpoſition. 

4. And laſtly, (pray obſerve him j our Ap- 
prehenlions were, that there might be Er- 
gagements in Favour of the Pretender, 
Alas! how do the Obſervations fall ſhort of 
that Spirit, which appeared in the Euquiry? 
There we ſte the Author rouzing up the Na- 
tion to a juſt Reſentment of thoſe dangerous 
Hugagements in Favour of the Pretender. We 
ice him «ffirming, with the greateſt Confi- 
dence, that ſoon after the Publication of the 
Vienna Treaties of Peace and Commerce, they 
had poſitive Intelligence, and Intelligence from 
more than one | erſon, and fuch as could be 
intirely depended on, that one expreſs Article 
of this Alliance between the Emperor and 
Spain contained an Obligation in Favour of 
the Pretender. We have not his Authority 
for it only, but the Aſſurance of a certain 


Gentie- 


E 
Gentleman in Parliament, that he &zcw, and 
was abſolutely convinced of the Truth of this. 
We had the Addreſſes of the whole Kingdom 
juſtly inflamed on this Occaſion. We had 
his Excellency Mr. 1/aac Leheup's vigorous 
Remonſtrances at the Diet ot Ratiſbon, in 
the very Teeth of the Emperor, concurring 
in and affirming the ſame Charge. Nay, we 
had ſtill much greater Authority, even Autho- 
rity from the Throne; for did not his late 
Majeſty declare that“ he had certain and un- 
doubted Intellizence that it was relolved to 
attempt an Iuavaſion of theſe Kingdoms, in 
Conſequence of a ſecret Article to this Pure 
poſe? And, was nat the Imperial Miniſter 
ordered to depart the Kingdom, in a very 
abrupt manner, for denying any ſuch Er- 
gagement or Deſign in his Maſtcr's Name? 
And after all theſe repeated Aſſurances, after 
all theſe extraordinary Steps, are we fallen fo 
low as to acknowledge that we had Appreben- 
ions only that there might be ſuch Engage- 
ents? It this Scribbler takes upon 
him to advance Facts of leſs Conſequence, he 
may depart from them (as he generally does, 
when Expedients are wanting) without hurt- 
ing any Body; but in Affairs of this high 
Nature, he ought not to meddle, Jet who 
will be his Inſtructor, without good Grounds 
and ſufficient Authority. 
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* Vide his Speech at the Opening of the Seſſion in 1727. 
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For my Part, I was always willing to be. 
lieve (for the Honour of his late Majeſty and 
the Brizzh Nation, as well as out of Regard 
to Thyje, who drew, ot adviſed, or approved 
that Speeeh) that we had florn-thing more 
than bare Apprehenfions to juſtify us in ſuch 
Declarations and extraordinary Proceedings ; 
tor the Hontur of the Crown is a Thing cf a 
very ſacred Nature, and ought not to be tri- 
fled with on any Occaſion, or made an 1n- 
ſtrument to ſerve iniſterial Purpsſes. 

A James the jirſt Ne very juſtly 
(in a Speech to his Parliament in the firſt 
Year of his Reign; which is perhaps, the 
beſt he ever made} that Speeches from the 
Throne ſhou!d be at n and ſincete. By fince- 
rity, fays he, I mean that Uprightne'ſs and 
Honelty, which ought to be in a King's whole 
Speeches and Actions; that as far as a King 
it, in Honcur, atove his Subjects, jo far 

ould He ferive in Sincerity, to be above them 
all; and that his e ſhould be the true 

teſſenger of his Heat 

Vet ibis King, at Ihe latter End of his 
Reign, was drawn in by Buckmgham to make 
a falſe Repreſentation of the Spaniſh Affair to 
his Parliament; which had its Effect ſo far, 
as to make Buckingham a little popular for 
the preſent, at his Majelty's Expence ; but as 
Cog as the People tound themſelves im- 
poſed upon, they gave no Credit to the 4/- 


fertims and Afurances of this lying Miniſter 


a more. 
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Nay, we have a much later and more re- 
markable Inſtance of the Effect of any ſuppoſ- 
ed Endeavours to proſtitute the Honour of 
the Crown ; for it cannot be forgot that a cer- 
tain Gentl-man thought fit to make it an 
Article of Impeachment againſt the late Earl 
of Oxford, that he had corrupred the ſacred 
Fountain of Truth, and put Falſhords into 
the Mouth of Majeſty, in order to ain the 
Sauction of Parliament to his traitergus Pro- 
ceedings. 

hope this Digreſſion, upon fo important 
a Point, will not be thought unſeulonable. 
But I now return to the prov/fronal Treaty, 

If it is really true, that thy Emperor and 
the King of Spain did enter into all, or any 
of theſe dangerous Engagements, I could wiſh 
to ſee them formally renounced and ann; - 
lated; for I fill think Hat a folemn Cefl:- 
tion of the Treaties of Vienna would fectre 
theſe our moſt important Intereſts more eee 
tually than is done by the fore mentioned In- 
ticles, that leave them upon the precarious 
Foot of former Treaties, which we have 4! 
ready found ſneſfectual to theſe Ends. 

For, when different Interpretations have 
been put upon the tame Treaties by different 
Powers; when Objections have been ſtarted 
on both Sides; when contrary Claims and 
Pretenſions have been made, and embroiled 
Europe for ſeveral Years ; what other effec- 
tuai Method can be uſed to ſecure us againſt 
the like Diſputes and Diſturbances for the fu- 

| ture, 
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ture, than finally to adjuſt the Senſe of ſuch 
Treaties, and confirm the reſpective Rights, 
Privileges and Poſſcſſions of the Powers 
concerned, in the plaineſt, mot direct and 
explicit Manner ? | 

And if the Powers, with whom we are 
concerned, do really underſtand theſe Articles 
in the ſame Senſe, which the Pampbleteer 
hath put upon them, why ſhould they refuſe 


to make us eaſy by a particular Explanation ? 


Or, it they do actually refuſe this, is there 
any Room to doubt, that they have ſome 
Reaſons for preferring dark and ambiguous 
Terms? 

But it may be objected, ſays the Pamph- 
leteer, that I have miſpent my Time and La- 
bour, in endeavouring to ſilence the Clamours, 
which have been raiſed againſt that particular 
Form of a Peace, which hath been, the Object 
of our late Negotiations, ſince it does nat ap- 


fear that the King of Spain ts diſpoſed to ac- 


cept even of theſe Terms, Why uuly that is 
a very material Objection, and may ariſe per- 
haps from a determined Reſolution of his 
Catholick Majeſty not to come to any Terms 


with us, after what hath payed, without ob- 


taining bis favourite Ends. 

He tells us indeed but two Lines before, 
In his uſual ſelf. contradicting Stile, Hat none of 
the Powers concerned have hitherto given u- 
Cauſe to conclude that they will reject it. Now, 
meihinks, where there is an apparent Diſpo- 


ition not to accept it, there is ſome Cauſe io con- 


clude 


[ 143. | 
clude that they will reject it; but whatever 
Reaſons there may be againſt it abroad, I am 
ſure there are many at home, 

It is, at beſt, by his own Confeſſion, only 
a Plan or a Preject, which is not yet accepted. 
But let us ſuppole it accepted, for Argument 
ſake, Nay, let us go farther, and for Argu- 
ment ſake likewiſe, ſuppoſe it to be a good 
one; the Queſtion will itil} ceturn, whether 
we have taken the /bzr/eft, the /eaft dangerous, 
or the leaſt expenſive Methods to accompliſh 
it, But to glory in Meaſures, which have 
not ſucceeded, whether commendable or not, 
and have only a bare Probability of Succeſs, 
is certainly very extraordinary, 

Laſtly, let us examine this Affair with re- 
ſpe& to the Time we have been about it, 
The Pampbleteer indeed ſays, and ſeems to 
triumph upon it, that this Progreſs 7oward's 
the Eflabhiſhment of a general Peace hath 
been made in a few Months, after the Opening 
of the Congreſs, But how much Time, as 
well as Money, did we ſpend in Expeditions 
Embaſſies, Negotiations, Preliminaries und 
Ratifications, before the Congre/s was opened ? 
Nay, though we date the prefent Diſturban. 
ces but three Years back, it is certain that we 
have not been in a State of perfect Amity, 
and free Commerce with Spain for above 
theſe /even Years paſt, but by the great Sa- 
gacity and Penetration of certain Gentlemen 
(to ſay nothing of ſecre? ſervice- Money) we 
have at laſt, according to this Writer, forme 
Hopes 
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Hopes of being, one Time cor another, in 
ER as good a Condition as we were 11, 
before our Affairs were thus embroiled. 

This puts me in mind of Sir Epicure Mam. 
mon, in the Alchymiſt ; who, when he had 
ipent his wpole ['/fate in ſearch of the PBI 
loſopher's Stone, was comforted after all his 
Coſt, though diſappointed of his mam End, 
with the hopes of getting a /r7//e ſomething to 
cure the itch. | 

He tells us, at the Concluſion, that this 
Nation never ated a Part more ſuitable to its 
Dignity and Character; and that fe the Firn- 
neſs and Fidelity of our Allies and to these 
Meaſures we owe our preſent Tranquility. 1 
thall ſay nothing of that g/orzous Part, which 
we have been lately acting; nor of the Firm- 
neſs and Fidelity of our Allies, I neither 
know what they engaged to do, nor what Zley 
have actually done for us. But to boaſt of the 
preſent Tranquillily, when we are at beſt only 
in a State of political Purgatory between 
Peace and War; when our Ships are every 
Weck taken, as in Time of Var; when we 
are at all the Expences, and under almoſt all 
the Jnconveniencies of a War; to talk and 
boaſt of Tranquillity, | ſey, at ſuch a Time, 
muſt either be an egregious Banter on the 
Miniſtry, or an Inſult on the Nation; and 
let the Pampbleteer take his Choice. 

I have but one Thing more to mention, 
before I conclude; which is, that the Author 
of this wretched Pamphlet hath the Inſolence 
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to make the regal Character ſubſervient to his 


Dcfizns. Whatever Meaſures, or whatever 
Conduct he finds it neceſſary to approve, are 
the King's Meaſures, and the King's Conduct. 
This is a mean Artifice, Which hath been 
conſtantly practiſed of late by theſe Men, 
when other Arguments are wanting. But J 
hope it will not put a Stop to your Enquiries 
for every Engii/hman hath a right, by our 
Laws, to judge and debate theſe Affairs; 
and I am ſure his Mayeſly will abhor the 
Thoughts of abridying this Liberty, though 
weak and wicked Men endeavour to ſcreen 


themſelves under the Protection of his a- 


cred Name, 
| J am, Sir, &c. 
W. RALEIGH. 
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An ANSWER fo the Defence of the En- 
quiry into the Reaſons of the Conduct of 


GREAT BRITAIN, Cc. In a Letter 7 
CALEB D'AnveRs, EV. 


. 


S ſoon as I heard that the Author of 
the * Enquiry had condeſcended to 
take Notice of a LETTER, which you 


thought 


* The following was the Motto to this Anſwer to the 
Defence, &c. viz, Nor can we conceive a more abject Ser- 


vility of Conduct, han for 4 People, ſo long famed for Com- 


merce 
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thought fit to publiſh in your Journal of the 
4th of January laſt, I reloived to make my 
Acknowledgments to him for ſo great an 
Honour, and to deſire you to convey them 
into the World. This Duty ſhould have 
beed diſcharged immediately, if I had not 
been diverted from it by Avocations of a very 
difterent Nature; and if I had not obſerved, 
on a Review of the preſent Diſpoſitions, that 
there was no Reaſon in force to make a very 
ſpeedy Reply neceſſary. What I am going 
to ſay now will, I think, juſtify me for what 
I have ſaid already, in the Opinion of Man. 
kind ; and at leaſt in the ſecret Thoughts 
even of the Author and Defender of the Ex- 
guiry ; and as this Effect of the litt! additio- 
nal Trouble I am about to give myſelf is the 
principal, nay, the fole good one, which | 
dare expect, we are in Time for that, and by 
Conſequence I ſhall not loſe my Labour by 
my Delay. 

This Author bath thrown ſeveral Matters 
in my Way, to which it is proper 1 ſhould 
merce and Bravery, to ſee their darling Good, and their 
peculiar Glory, the Pledge of their Liberty, and Life of all 
their Property, ju going to be forcibly and unrighteouſly tern 
frem them ; and tamely 10 look on without one Struggle for 
/o great a Bleſſing ; or one hearty Effort againſt the Inva- 
ders of it, „ hit can aue become, if we give cur Conſent to 
fuch Ruin by eur own ſapine Indolence and Inſenſibility; 
ad jujer ourſelves to be ſtript of our boaſted Strength and 
Ornament «ar once; but a Nation the moſt deſpicable of all 
Nations unde Heaven; expoſed to the Contempt and Inſults 
of the Mori about us here below, and rendered utterly un- 


worthy, by our own Conduct, of the Care of Providence above 
us ? EnqQuiRY, Page 86. 


ſay 


1% J 


ſay ſomething before I enter into that, which 
is ſtrictly the Subject of our preſent Diſpute. 

He declares upon this Occaſion, with all 
poſſible Serwujneſs, that he hath not writ, or 
diftated, or advanced; or, directly or indi- 
rectly, had the leaſt Part in the writing or 
publiſhing any Paper, which hath appeared in 
the World, in any Form, from the Time of 
writing the Enquiry, and from ſome Time be- 
fore that, to the 20th of- January 1728-9. 
He makes this Declaration, and for that 
Space of Time, particularly with a View to 
Papers printed in the London Journal; in 
all which he hath been utterly unconcerned 
either directly or indirect y. 

Far be it from me to queſtion the Truth 
of ſo folemn a Declaration. I give entire 
Credit to it, and I freely own that he hath 
Reaſon to complain of Me for inſinuating, 
at leaſt, that he had a Hand in the London 
Journals. The little Share I have had in the 
Paper War hath not given me many Oppor- 
tunities of knowing the Combatants ; and the 
Productions, on one Side, gave me little Cu- 
rioſity to enquire after the Authors of them. 
But I found it univerſally affirmed, and no 
where contradicted, that this Gentleman had 
a Hand in the Weekly Papers juſt mentioned. 
The Perſons, who recommended Zheje Pa- 
pers countenanced the Opinion ; and were 
glad, perhaps, that ſo conſiderable a Name 
ſhould give them an Authority, which might 
ſupply whatever elſe they wanted. Nay, I 
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found amongſt thoſe, who were acquainted 
with this Author, and who profels a part. 
cular Regard for him, ſome, who were argry 
at him on his very Account ; ſome, why 
were ſorry for him ; but none who doubted 


the Truth of the Fact, What may have 


given Occaſion to ſo general a Concurrence, 
he can beſt tell. I urge theſe Circumſtances 
only to ſhew, how I was led into an Error. 
It was indeed Error, not Malice. But ill 
1 think myliclf obliged to take this Occaſion 
of aſking his Pardon; and I do it with all 
Poſſible Seriouſneſs, as he made his Declara- 
tion, and from the Bottom of my Heart; be- 
caule I am as much convinced, that he nei. 
ther abetted, encouraged, nor paid the Authors 
of theje Papers, as I am that he was not 
himſelf the Author of them. 

It cannot be imputed to me, that I have 
any Thing to anſwer for, on Account of the 


perſonal Severities, which this Author in a 


very pathetick Manner, complains of. We 
muft acknowledge, and we ought to lament, 
that our public Papers have abounded in 
Scurrility. One would be tempted to ima- 


gine, that the Saturnalia were held all the 


Year round in Britain; for thoſe; who can 


do nothing but rail, have had their Encou- 


ragements to 2wr2te 3 and I am perſuaded that 
this Gentleman's Candour will oblige him to 
contcis, that nothing but a thorough Contempt 
hinders Complaints from being made againſt 
the Writers of his vn Side, much better 
grounded 
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grounded and ſupported by much ſtronger 
ſaſtances, than he can produce againſt the 
Writers of the oppoſite Side, in his own, or 
in any oer Caſe. For my Part, I ſhould be 
extremely ſorty to have it faid of me, with 
Truth, that | had razled at any Author, in— 
ſtead of anſwering, or even in anſwering his 
Book; and leſs than any would I bz gnilty of 
this Crime, for {vch it is, towards one, who 
defends, with fo mu: h Uniformity of Con- 
duct, the Liberty of the Preſs, that Corner- 
Stone of * Liberty. He, who will 
ſupport «hat hurts himſelf, becauſe he thinks 
it the Support cf the whole Liberty we enjoy, 
ſhall meet with nothing from me, but that, 
which he deſerves from all Mankind, the 
utmoſt Reſpect, whenever he leaves me the 
Power of ſh-wing it, conſiſtently with the 
Regard I owe to Truth and to my own ge- 
ceJary Defence. 

He will not, J hope, think it inconſiſtent 
with this Reſpect for his Per/on, or with that, 
which I have for e of bis Hritings, it 1 
cannot bring mylelt up to hive the ame for 
his Enquiry into the Reaſons of the Conduct of 
Great- Britain ; or for his Defence of this En- 
quiry. He appears to have a paternal Fond- 
nels for the i of thele Treatiſes, which 
amounts even to a Partta/ty ; the more ſur- 
prizing, becauſe it is found in ohe, who can 
boaſt ſo numerous and fo fair an Offspring, 
I ſhould not have attempted to draw him dut 
of an Error, which he ſeems to indulge with 
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I 
ſo great a Satisfaction, if he had not made it 
neceſſary for me. Since he hath done fo, [ 
will offer ſome Obleryations on the Enguiry 
itlelf, before J come to the Defence. 
The Circumſtance, upon which he ſeems 


to triumph a little, (that the Enquiry was not 


anſwered ) he will permit me to ſay is often a 
very equivocal Proof of the Merit of a Book, 
The ſame M-uths, it ſeems, which pronoun- 
ced the Enquiry 25 be à mean and deſpicable 
Performance, have more than ence expreſſed in 
Print their eurneſt Dejire that ſome able Hand 
would anſwer it, From what Mouths he 
took this, | know not, But furely the Tei- 
timony of thoſe, who defired ſome a: 
Hand would anſwer what they judged to be 
mean and deſpicable, is an odd Teſtimony for 
him to quote; fince it could proceed from 
nothing but a Deſign to riaicule him. 
Though the Ezquiry was not anſwered in 
Form, yet I believe that ſeveral, perhaps all 
the Points, on which his Syſtem leaned, were 
occaſionally examined, and ſufficiently re 
futed by you, Mr. D' AN VERS, and by og 
If no more was done, I take the Reaſon to 
have been plainly this. The miniſterial Air 
of Authority and Information, aſſumed in it, 
made even thoſe, on whom this Air did not 
impoſe, judge that it was prudent to wait 
till Time and Events ſhould open the Scene 
a little more; and as the Scene opened, they 
perceived that the Fnquiry was daily an- 
ſwered, in the moſt effectual Manner, to their 
Hands ; ; 


I 


Hands; ſo that the Author might have waited 
all his Life, perhaps, for ſomething more of 
this Hort, it he had not thought fit to ſeize an 
Opportunity of defending it, not more worthy 
his Notice, than ſeveral others before given 
him ; and if my Reſpect for him, and my 
Defire to ſtand fair in his Opinion, had not 
determined me to make him a Repty. 

As to the Effect of the E e which he 
thinks fo confiderable, that it awahed Multi- 
tudes out of a dull and languid State into 
Life and Vigour ; and that it was not found 
to procure Slumbers either to thoſe, who led 
it, or to thoſe who diſliked it; I, who was 
moſt certainly one of thoſe, who eithe Ae 
or diſhed it, can affirm with the greatett 
Truth, that it did not procure me Slumbers, 
it did not teep me awake. Some of the Facts, 
advanced in it, were ſtrange and iurprifing z 
but then they were deſtitute of a Prosf, 
except the ſtrong Affirmations of the 4 hr, 
and Collections of Circumſtances ſo exiieme- 
ly trivial, that they become brrle/gue, 18 
ſoon as they were ſcrioufly appli, 4 bare 
Expoſition of any real {anger trom the Pre- 
tender would have zwaked Multitudes iuto Life 
and Vigour, though the Enquiry . 2d 1: ver 
been written, But Japprehend that {y many 
Pages ſpent on Wharton's Rainhlus, Ripperaa's 
Chit-Chat, Hear-lays of what o great Nan 
writ concerning what aher nr great Man 
ſaid, three Muſcovite Ships Cuming tov Spain, 
Embarkations, which were never made, and 
L 4 Armies 


1 
Armies, which were never aſſceinbled, could 
have no other Effect, than to compoſe Mul- 
titudes into perfect Tranquility, and to con- 
firm the Opin:on of their Security on 1/16 
Head, Any Surmiles of an Engagement, ON 
the Emperor s Part, to aſſiſt ain in the Re- 
covery of Gibraltar by Force, could provoke 
no Indignation (whatever elle it might pro- 
voke) nor cauſe any Alarm, We knew 
Gibraltar to be imptegnable to the Spaniards, 
before Ripperda declared it to be ſo; and what 
Aſſiſtance the Emperor could give them to- 
wards reducing this Place, unleſs he had in 
his Service ſome of Mr, Waller's winged 
Troops and Pegaſean Horſe, we were not ale 
to diſcover. As to the Emperor's real En- 
gagement in gs Article towards Spain, and 
as to the Engagements of Spain towards the 
Emperor, on the Article of trading to the 
Weji-Inaies, we loon knew what they were; 
and with ths Knowledge our Alarm ceaſed, 
What was ſaid in the long Diſſertations, about 
the Oftend Company, cauſed likewiſe little Or 
no Emotion in us. Our Intereſt was plainly 
not that of Primcipals, till the Dutch had the 
Addreſs to meke us ſo, by their Acceſſion to 
the Treaty of Hanover; and the Conduct of 
cur own Cou-t, who beheld, with fo much 
Indiſference, the Riſe and Progreſs of thts 
Company, had tau oht us to be ind! erent about 
it. Theſe Conſiderations and many others, 
which I omit, hindered the Enquiry from 


haying the Effect, which this Gentleman's 


paternal 
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aternal Fondneſs makes him believe it had. 
The Part, if I may have Leave to fav ſo, was 
oer-acted. But (till I fee no Reaſon that he 
has to be concerned, becauſe one Way or 
other the End of writing it was anſwered, 
The Enquiry was the Book of a Day, like 
ſome little Animals on the Banks of the 
River Hyfanis, which came to Life in the 
Morning, fuifiiled all the Ends of their 
Creation, and died before Nipht, 

There is a Point, on which the Author 
and Deſender of the Enquiry values himſelf 
and his Book very much; I mean the ſtrict 
Regard to Truth, which he aſſures us he ob- 
ſerved in writing. Now though I am ready 
to agree that 7brzs Author has always a great 
Regard to Truth, yet I aftirm that I could 
write a Book as big as the Engurry, filled with 
nothing but Demonſtrations ot his Errors in 
Matters of Fat, Too much Confidence in 
the Informations he received, too much Haſte 
in compoſing, and above all that Fire, which 
is apt to over=neat the Imagination of pole- 
mical Writers, muſt have cauſed thele Er- 
rors. It is impoſſible to account any other 
Way, how a Gentleman of ice Honour, re— 
markable Sincerity, and even exemplary Piety, 
inſtead of making his Propgſitions conſtantly 
the Reſult of the Evidence he found, upon 
a thorough Examination, true, ſhould, thro' 
a whole Book, have conſtantly ſuited his Evi- 
dence to a certain Set of Propefitions ; and 
how Fas and Dates, as ſlubborn Things as 

they 
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they are in the Hands of other Men, ſhould 
grow foft as Wax, under his Touch, 

But it is not my Deſign to enter into a Dif. 
quiſition of this Sort, It would ſhew ill Na- 
ture, which I hope I have not; and it would 
be now of no Ule whatever. I muſt how- 
ever defend myſelf, as unwilling as I am to 
offend bim; and therefore ſince he contradicts 
what I ſaid, v2. that be had been given up in 
every material Article of the :nquiry ; 1 
think myſelf obliged to prove it. How eaſy 
are ſuch Words as theſe, ſays our Author, but 
bow hard to ſupport them? Now I do aſſute 
him that e, Words, as far as they may be 
thought harſh or impolite, will at no Time 
fall eafily from my Tongue or Pen; but he 
will find that it is eaſy for me, upon this Oc- 
caſion, to ſupport them. I will confine my- 
ſelf to the four great Points of Danger, aril- 
ing from the Vienna Treaties, and mention- 
ed already, Let us ſee whether he has been 
given up in them or not. 

According to the Engquzry, we were in Dan- 
ger of loſing not only our Eaſt and Jet India 
Trade, but many other Branches of the Bri- 
{ih Trade, by the Privileges ſuppojed to be 
granted to the Emperor's Subjects, and from 
the Enjoyment of which Privileges we are 
debarred, Nay, it was very ſtrongly infinu- 
ated that even the Ryin of Britain was in- 
volyed in this Point, If this had been the 
Cale, znd 1f the Treaty of Fienna had thus 
ſettled the Matter, there would have been Oc- 

caſion 
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caſion for all the Outcries, which we meet 
with in the Enguzry, and for ſtill more. But 
our moſt knowing Merchants gave up this 
Point, as ſoon as they read and conſidered the 
ſeveral Clauſes; and it is notorious that the 
contracting Powers declared, as ſoon as they 
heard of the Objection, that their Meaning 
was not to give theie Privileges to the Imperial 
Subjects abuve other Nations; and that they 
would explain the Text accordingly, if any 
Ambiguity made it neceſſary. But in Truth 
there was little or no Ambiguity in the Mat- 
ter, except what the Reprelentations of it 
occaſioned ; for without entering apy deeper 
into it, let os obſerve that the An/wers, which 
this Author gives to the Ohje#:on, which he 
was forced, from the Notoriciy of the Thing, 
to make to himſelf, are evaſive and fallaci- 
ous; for fince the fame Liberty of eutering 
the Spanh Ports in the Veſst-Iudies, in caſe 
of Diſtreſs by bad Weather, or tor Refreſb- 
ment, is granted to us by the Treaty of 1670, 
as is granted to the Inf erial Subjects by the 
Treaty of Vienna, does it tollow that more is 
granted to hem than to U; becauſe the Li- 
berty granted to us hath ccaſed for many Years? 
It we have not made uſe of the Liberty, the 
Fact afficmed is nothing to the Purpoſe. If 
we have been denied it, ſuch Denial is an In- 
fraction of the Treaty of 1670, and proves 
that we have had injuſtice done us by the 
Practice of the Spaniards; but doth not help 
to prove that we haye had any dane us by 

| their 
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their Conceſſions to the Emperor, with whom 
they may keep this Article, perhaps, as little 
as they have done with zs; and 449 is not 
likely to have the ſame means of obliging 
them to it as wwe have in our Power, when- 
ever we pleaſe to employ them. 

How the erghth Article of the Treaty of 
Utrecht came to be quoted, on this Occaſion 
is to me marvellous, That Article is made 
general to all Nations; but was particularly 
directed againſt the Trench; who, even at 
that ime, continued to obtain Licences to 
{end Ships to trade in the South Sea, as they 
had done all the War. But the Treaty of 
Utrecht confirms the Treaty of 1670; and 
the Siipulation, that 29 Licence, or any Per- 
miſſion at all ſhall, at any Time, be given to 
the French, or any other Nation whatſcever 
——— to ſail, traffick, &c. to the Dominions 
ſubject to the Crown of Spain in America, 
cannot ſurely be conſtrued to deprive vs of the 
Right of going into he Parts, in the Caſes 
allowed by the Treaty of 1670. This ſeems 
ſo clear, that j may pronounce the Gentleman 
given up, on this Head, by the moſt know- 
ing Merchants, and by every Man, who can 
read and underſtand what he reads. 

But I may go farther ; for it appears even 
from the th Article of the proviſional Treaty 
itſelt, (which is faid to ſecure us from the 
dangerous Engagements, contained in the Trea- 
ties of Vienna, with relation to Trade) that 
the King of Spain never underſtood to grant, 


by 
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by the ſaid Treaty, any Privileges contrary 
to the Treaties confirmed above; nor to give to 
his Imperial Majelly any greater Aauantages 
than thoſe enjoved by other Nations 77 their 
Commerce; * Imperial Mejeſty adopting for 
His Subjects the abswe mentiuned Declaration, 
made in the Name of his Catholick Majeſty. 
And it is very obſervable that His Article 
ſeems to be inſerted in the Treaty, merely 
upon the Surmiſes of the Miniſters of France, 
Great- Britain and Holland, who have PRE- 
TENDED {as it is ſaid in the Introductian to 
it) that in the Treaty of Commerce, conclud- 
ed at Vienna, on the 1/f of May, 1725 — 
there were divers C lauſes, which claſhed with 
Articles of ſeveral Treaties of Commerce, 
anteri:r ta the Year 1725, &c. 

If therefore the natural Senſe of the Vienna 
Treaty itlelf, as well as the Declaration of 
their [mperial and Catholick Miajeſties, as 
ſoon. as, the Objection was firlt ſtacted, and 
their Offer to remove any ſuppoſed Ambiguity 
in this Article of the Vienna Treaty, were 
not ſufficient to ſatisfy us; what farther Satis- 
faction ſhall we receive by the proviſional 
Treaty, in caſe it ſhould be accepted, which 
contains only the very ſame Declaration ?— 
But this bath been ſufficiently explained 
already by your Correſpondent Raleigh. 

As to the Oftend Trade he thinks that I 
myſelf cannot be againſt him, unleſi in the 
Degree of the Importance of it, Now mu 

the 
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the very Point, upon which he muſt be given 


up, in this Caſe, if he is given up at all. 
I never heard that any Man was wild enough 
to affirm that the Trade, carried on from 
Oftend, was of no Conſequence whatever to us. 
But the Queſtion is, whether hat Trade be 
of that Degree of Importance to us, which he 
repreſents, He aſks, who of thoſe T oppoſe 
hath declared againſt him in this? I anſwer, 
the very Perſon J quoted in the Paſſage he had 
before his Eyes, when he aſked this Queſtion. 
He ſays, in the Enguzrry, that our Eaſt and 
Weſt-India Trade will be ruined by the Oſtend 
Company; that they are /o already, in ſome 
Degree ; that the Contagion will ſpread to 
other Branches; in ſhort, that i Trade 
will carry Riches, Strength, and naval Power 
From Us to the Spaniſh Netherlands. What 
ſays Publicole £ The Oſtend Trade, about 
which ſuch a Noiſe hath been made (he muſt 
mean by the Enguirer, fince the Enguirer 
made more Noiſe about it than all the other 


Writers put together) vas more theConcern of 


our Neighbours, both by Treaty and Intereſt, 
than our own, I appeal now, in my Turn, 
and I appeal to the Enquirer himſelf. Is not 
one of theſe Repreſentations directly contrar 
to the other ? Does not Publicolæ diminiſh 
the Conſequences of the Offend Trade to us, 
and treat it even lightly ? Does not he mag- 
nify it in the ſtrongeſt Terms, and make 
our All depend on the Obſtruction of it? 
Does 
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Does not Bublicclæ, an Author whom I op- 
poſe, give him up? 

3 We are now come to the Danger, much in- 
ſiſted upon in the Pnguiry®, of having Gib- 
” raltar <wreſted out of our Hands by Force, (if 
it be poſſible unleſs we will baſely yield it up; 
and this Danger is grounded on a ſuppoled F 
mutual Engagement between the Emperor and 
King of Spain, contained in a ſecret gfenſive 
Treaty, The Writer of the Enquiry con- 
feſſes, that the Imperial Rejident read to ſome 
of our Miniſters the Mords, which he ſaid were 
the Contents of the Article, which his Maſter 
had entered into, relating to Gibraltar; he 
which implied, that his Maſter had engaged to 
uſe his goodOjjice, for the Reſlitution of Gibral- 
tar; Now from hence, becauſe this R-/:dent 
read all that related to fh Point, and did not 
ſhew the whole Treatyto us, any more than we 
thought ourſelves obliged to ſhew to the [m- 
perial Miniſters the Treaties of 1721 ; (which 
we made at Madrid with one of the Parties, 
between whom we were at that Time Media- 
tors, in the Congreſs at Cambray; from hence, 
I fay, the Miiter I am antwering concludes, 
that the Truth of what he imputes to the En- 
peror ſtands confirmed; but this Offen/rove Al. 
lance hath appeared hitherto no where, ex- 
cept in his Writings; and the Article relating 
to Gibraltar, in the defenſive Alliance between 
the Emperor and King of Spain, is ſurely as 
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contrary as poſſible to all that he hath advan. 
ced. By that Article it appears, that the Spa- 
niards affirmed a Promiſe on our Part to re- 


ſtore Gibraltar. In Conſideration of is 
\ Promiſe, the Emperor declares he will not ob- 
þo/e this Reſtitation, it be made amicably ; 
that if it be neceſſary, he will employ his good 
Offices, and even bis Mediation, if the Par- 
ties 2 re it. Till therefore the Enquirer Can 
ſhew anotber Article between the contracting 
Powers in the Vienna Treaties, about Gibral— 
tar, this muſt be reputed the /e Article of 
that Kind, and by Conſequence a flat Con- 
tradiction to all that he hath faid on this 
Occaſion; ſo that if his own Side do not give 
him up in 'this Caſe, both 7hey and he will be 
given up, | fear, in the Opinion of every 
other Man in Europe; to which I ſhall add 
(ſince the Ob/ervatton lies fairly in my Way) 
that every Man, who knows any Thing of 
the Intereſt of Europe, knows it as much 
the Intereſt of the Emperor, that Britain 
ſhould keep Gibraltar, as it is the Intereſt 
of one of our Allies, that we ſhould loſe the 
Poſſeſſion of this Place; and yet we have 
been taught, by ſome profound Stateſmen, to 
apprehend the Emperor's Efforts to take it 
from us, and to rely on the Aſſiſtance of 
France to preſerve it to us. 

| have reſerved to the laſt the greateſt of 
all thoſe Dangers, which are repreſented in 
the Enquiry ; and that is the Danger of the 
Pretender. 1 
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It is there affirmed, * that one expreſs Ar - 
> ticle of the Alliance, betaceen the U,mperor and 
Spain, contained an Obligation in Favour of 
the Pretender, and a Stipulation lo make the 
Attempt for him in England, before opening 
the War in any other Parts, Nay, this Au- 
thor was ſo well informed of all theie Pro- 
ceedings, that he gives us the particular En- 


gagements, which the Pretender, in return, 


took towards the Emperor and Spain. All 
| theſe Things are afferted in the ſtrongeſt 
Maaner, as founded on pgrive Intelligence ; 
on Intelligence from more than one Perſon ; 
on undqubted Intelligence, and ſuch as could 
| be entirely depended on, Now | luſpect that 
the Enquirer would think me very imperti— 
nent, if | ſhould ſeem to queſtion the Autho- 
rity of his Intelligence ; and yet I verily be- 
lieve, that I have better Reaſons to do ſo, 
than he had to depend upon it, when he writ 
the Words I have quoted. But we will wave 
laying any Thing more on a Point, on which 
it is proper for neither of us to ſpeak plain. 


His good Opinion of the Intelligence commu— 


” nicated to him will not give it the Stamp of 
Infallibility; nor will my bad Opiniin de- 
ſttroy its Credit. The World will therefore 
= judge, or rather has judged of the Validity 
of what he does not explain, by the Force or 
| Weakneſs of the other Circumſtances, which 
he enlarges upon; and by obierving whether 
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1 
the Courſe of Events hath juſtified this boaſted 


Intelligence or not, I have juſt mentioned 
above the chief of 7heſe Circumſtances; and 
notwithſtanding the great Reſpect I have for 
this Author, nothing ſhall oblige me to treat 
them more ſeriouſly, IT will ſhew him how- 
ever that the Courſe of Events bath deflroye 
all the U/e he pretended to make of thele 
Circumſtances, and that it has contradicted, 
inſtead of confirmed his Intelligence, He 
ſays *, that He vigor gus Reſolutions taken 
and the Preparations and Difpoſitions made by 


Great-Britain, ſuſpended the Execution , 


this Deſign. The Spaniards found themſelves 
obliged to ſend Part of their Ships from Cadiz 
and St. Andero fo the Weſt-Ingdies; and te 
Muſcovite Ships returned home. Very 
well! The Event does not yet juſtify the Ju- 
telligence; but that is accounted for. The 
Execution of the Deſign was ſuſpended fer 
the preſent. The Dc/ign went on then; and 
the Preparations for an Invaſion by Conle- 
quence. It muſt have been to; for we find 
in the Enguiry +, that the Defign thus juſ- 
pended was afterwards prevented by the Ap- 
pearance of a Britiſh Fleet on the Spa niſh 
C:ojt, Now let me defire you, Mr. D'Anvers 
to take the Trouble of turning to Sir 7% 
Fennimgs's Letter, dated Auguſt 10, 1726, 
and made publick here; in which you will 
find the Spaniards lo litile prepared to va 
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us, that when he came on their Coaſt, they 
ſeemed to be in the greateſt Co! fernation ; 
that all the Troops the y could aftemble did 
not exceed three thouſand men; and that 
theſe were in very had Condition, 

I aſk now, is the Intelligence of the Fn. 
quirer, upon this Head, Jus Ported by any 
Thing but his own Affirmation f Is it not 
contradicted by the whole Courte of Events ? 
Does there appear the leaſt Reaſon to believe 
that he had a fure Foundation to build upon, 
when he made ſuch bold Aﬀertions, and of 
ſuch a Nature? The ſecret ef cu, 1 7 Treaty, 
which he talks fo fa of, has never ap- 
peared, nor any Footſteps of it; and * v 
People are apt to believe that it never exiſt. * 
any where but in ſome People's News 
Fancy. I he ſeveral Treartes made at Vieuua 
in 1725, between the Emperor and Spain, 
have been long publick ; and when it was 
obſerved, ſome where or other, that nothing 
was tunes | in them hke what the Eugui— 
rer had aſſerted, the Enquirer was given uf. 
He was ſaid to be ,n. The Article, i 
favour of the Pretender, was ſaid to 8 [71 
lome other Treaty; and afterwards in no 
formal Treaty. It was not a Treaty, It was 
an Engagement This may be c. _ | by ſome 
Ill-bred Pc , ſhufft:: g; but ſure lam that 
it muſt pas =; a SE giving 1 of this An- 
thor z; who will find, perhaps, if he pleaſes 
to enquire into the Particulars of what paſſed 
on this Occaſion, that the Perſon, who gave 
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bim thus up, had ſome Share n ſetting him to 
work, 

After this, it is hardly worth Notice, that 
the Author of the O//ervations on the Conduct 
of Great-Britain has given him up likewile ; 
tor the utmoſt, which this Mriter ventures 
to ſay, when be comes to ſpeak of his En. 
gagement, aſſerted by the Enquirer to be 
contained in an Aiticle of a Treaty, is this; 
Our Apprebenſions were, that there might be 
Engagements in favour of the Pretender, Let 
the Enquirer confider again, whether I was 
in the wrong to advance, that he had been 
given up, even by his own Side. 

Having juſtihed what I preſumed to ad- 
vance, concerning the Enguiry, I come now 
to the Defence of it. 

The Gentleman begins this Defence by 
ſtating the Caſe (lo he calls it) as he did in 
the Enquiry ; and then he proceeds to rale 


Notice of what hath followed ſince the Date of 


that Book; that is to lay, he repreſents the 
Matter in Diſpute, juſt as it ſuits his Purpole; 
leaving out many Things neceflary to ſet the 
Whole in a true Light; aſſerting lome I hings, 
which have been never proved ; and others, 
which 1 think never can be proved ; making 
what Infinuations, drawing what Concluſions 
he thinks fit; and, in a Word, begging the 
Queſtion in almoſt every Line. It is herd 
to conceive for what Purpoſe this is done. 
The Reaſon given, I am ſure, is not a good 
one; ſince the principal Facts and Reaſon- 


ang, 
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ings, upon which the Strength of all that can 
be rid muſt be founded, are : ſo tar from {cem- 
ng to be forgot, that they ſeem to be the 
only Things remembered, or thought of at 
this Time, and are the common lopicks of 
almoſt every Converſation, There muſt there- 
fore be ſome ether Reaſon for this Method of 
Proceeding ; and I] can gueſs but one. This 
Me-th:d may perhaps be thought proper to 
catch unwary Readers, and to pive a particu— 
lar Biaſs to their Minds, with which they are 
to read and to judge of all that follows, I 
could make uſe ot the ſame Art; and with— 
out being at much Pains, draw up a Sate of 
the Caſe very contrary to that, which he hath 
drawn, and at leaſt as flauſible. But I think 
the Proceeding too unfair to copy after it, 
] have indeed no Realon to do fo; fince, 
very indifferent to all other Conſiderations, I 
ſeek nothing in this Diſpute, but the Diſco- 
very of the Truth ; and therefore, as I will 
receive nothing but what 1s ſupported by the 
Evidence of Fadt, and the foice of Argu- 
ment, ſo I will not preſume to attempt im- 
poſing any Thing, void of 50, upon others. 
Beſides, this Gentleman undertakes to conſi- 
der what I have advanced, either againſt any 
Thing, in which he can be fuppoſed to be con- 
cerned ; or upon any Subject of Debate, (of 
this Debate he means) ich appears to him 
| to be of Importance; ſo that if | am able o 
_ refute all that he objects to me, in the De- 
fence of this Enquiry, I refute all Objections, 
M 3 of 
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of any Vupertauce, to what I have ſaid in my 
former Letter to yeu ; and then | j imagine 
that his State of the Caſe will do him no great 
Honour, and bs Cauie little good, 

The firſt Point, on which J am attacked 
by the Defender of the Enquiry is, on 7le 
Turn (ſo he calls it) which I have given 7; 
the very Beginning of this whole Scene, Ele 
means the Vienna Alliance. 

Let us ſce therefore whether it is He / J. 
(for one of us may, perhaps, have done ſo) 
who hath endeavoured, in treating this Sub— 
ject, to turn every Thing to the Service of 
ſome ether Cauſe than that of Truth. 

In we Enquiry he repreſented the Vienna 
Alliance, as to the Manner, and as to the 
Matter of it, to be one of the moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing Poenomena, which ever appeared in the 
political World, What ſurpriſe to fee two 
Princes, Rivals almoft from their Infancy, 
two Powers, that could hardly be kept within 
the Bounds of Common Decency towards one 
another þrevateiy FUNHINg auto one anilher's 
rms, as he exprefics himfelt ? What a Sur- 
prize to ice the Euperor abandon the Media- 
tion of Great Britain and France; to the 
firjt of whom be and his Family owed ſo 
many Obligations; and to the % of whom 
in Conjunction with the /, he owed the 
Acquihuon of Siciiy, and the other Advan- 
tages of the Quadruple Alliance? What a 
Surprize to ſee Spain abandon this Mediation, 
Juit in the Moment, (as my Adverſary has 
extremely 
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tremely well obſerved) when the Intereſts of 
the Duke of Parma were in Agitation; In- 
tereſts, which Spain had extremely at Heart; 
and in the ſupporting which, ſhe had Reaſon 
to think herſelf ſure of Succeſs againſt the 
Emperor ; becauie the Mediators had taken 
ſecret Engagements with her to favour thele 
Intereſts, by oe of the Treatr7s made at 
Madrid in 1721? What a Surpiize to ſce 
Spain do this, and in doing it, not only jore- 
go the Advantages, which the Mediator had 
procured and were to procure for her, in 
many Reſpects; particularly in that favourite 
Point, the Succeſſion of Don Carlos; but 
make ſo bad a Bargain for herſelf at Vienna, 
that the Emperor, according to this Author, 
and indeed I think according to the Truth, 
gained every Thing. and particularly the Gua- 

ranty of his own Succeſſion © 
All this, it muſt be conſeſſed, appeared 
wonderful, and excited a ſtrong Curiofity to 
know what were the Springs of ſo great, d, 
according to theſe Repreſentations ſo ſudacn 
a Revolution of Counſels and Intereſts. Bur 
here we were dropped. The Euguirer ſpent 
much Time, and took much Pains to ſhew 
what did not occaſion it; but I have not ob- 
ſerved, that he pretended to thew what %; 
unleſs he meant, that we ſhould take, tor 
Cauſes of it, thoſe terrible Deſigns, which 
he imputes to the Emperor and the King of 
Spain, Our Minifters, who ſeem to have 
toreleen fo little that France and Spain might 
M 4 break; 
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break; and that the Negsciations, then on 
Foot, might be thrown. into Confuſion, or 
take ſome new Courſe, by this Rupture ; 
grew it ſeems prodigiouſly alert and lagacious 
aſterwards. They did not foreſee what hap. 
pened ; but they diicovered ttrange Myiterics 
of Iniquity, concealed under this Tranſaction, 
when it had happered; and theſe Myfteries 
we find pompoutl» unfolded in the Enguiry, 
with all the Improvements d Embelliſhments, 
which the Author's /-xuriant Fancy could 
beſtow upon them. Now, luppoting thele 
Diſcoveries to have been ical, the Things fo 
diſcovered can be looked upon no otherwiſe 
than as Circumitances of the general Mea- 
ſure; the Meſure, which the Emperor and 
Spain took, oi tieating by themſelves and for 
themſelves ; and the:elore they wanted to be 
accounted for as much as the Mealure itſelf ; 
but upon this Head, I isy, the Enquzrer gave 
us no Satisfaction. Far from explaining to us 
what might induce Spain to take ſuch a Re- 
ſolution, at that particular Point of Time, 
rather than at any other ; he did not afford 
us the leaſt Hint to gueſs, why we ſhould 
take it at all; and yet fo ſtrange an Effect 
muſt have had ſome very conſiderable Cauſe; 
too confiderable certainly to be ablolutely a 
Secret, and even beyond the Reach of Con- 
jecture. 

This remarkable Defect was, I believe, felt 
by every Perſon, who read the Euquiry; and 
therefore, in the Progteſs of the Diſpute, the 

Writers 
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Writers of the ſame Side thought it incum- 
bent upon them to aſſign ſome Cauſe, which 
might appear proportionable to ſuch extraor- 
dinary Effects; and which, at the fame Time, 
might not be inconfiflent with what their 
great Maſter, the Enguirer, had advanced, 
The Taſk was not ealy; and indeed they have 
ſucceeded accordingly, Some laid the Cauje 
of all in thai inveterate Rancour, which they 
ſuppoſed the Court of Spain to have conceiv- 
ed againſt us, on two Accuunts ; the Promiſe 
made by Lord Stanhope about Gibraltar, 
and the Deteat of the Spaniſh Fleet in the 
Mediterrantan. When this was exploded, 
and I think it was fo as ſoon as examined, 
they had Recourſe to another Syſtem ; a very 
ſtrange one indeed; for it declares that the 
Emperor, France, and Great- Britain, the 
three contracting Powers with Spain in the 
Quadruple Alliance, ated the moſt perfidious 
Part imaginable in that whole Proceeding ; 
ſuch a Part as Ferdinand the Catholich, or 
Lewis the XIth, would have ſtartled at. The 
Succeſſion of Don Carlos was, it ſeems *, a 
Point, which all the Powers of Europe ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſed ; which the Emperor, who 
had already obtained his Deſires, in the Affair 
of Sicily, could not be for; to which the 
French were averſe; which Great Britain 
had Reaſun to oppoſe and prevent ; and 
which it was plain that the Spanzards could 
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never carry in 4 Congreſs, where every Party 
Was an Enemy to their Intentions, Surely no- 

thing, Jo extravagant; nothirg to infolent as 
this. Was ever yet Advanced f Ii you, Me. 
D'Anvers, had preſumed even to inſinuate 
any Thing like it, I believe you would have 

been proſecuted with all the 2 Severity p. {{1ble; 

and ] am fure you would have been griv-r up 
by all your Friends, Neither can I conceive 
how the Enguirer, who is fo zealuus an Af. 
ſerter of our Honour in the Obfervation of 
Treaties, could pats by iuch an Imputation as 
this, without darting Eis | hunder at the im- 
pious Head, who deviſed the Slander; unleſs 
he thinks it an irreniffible Sin to account for 
any Thing in Contradiction to himtelt; and 
a venial Fault tc accuie Great-Brita:n and 
France, as well as the Emperor, of lomeihing 
worſe than a Violation of 7 reatres; even of 
making them with a Detign to break them; 

and of obliging a Prince, by /ong Negotia- 
tions, and by a Mar, to accept Conditions, 
which they never intended ſhould be made 
good to him. 

Amongſt others, I preſumed, at laſt, 
account for this great Evert upon Principles, 
which ] believed to be true, notwithſtandin;: 

all that I read, in the Enquiry ; and which 1 
fill believe to be true, notwithſtanding al! 


that is ſaid againſt them, in the Defence of 


the Enquiry.” 
The Defender begins with quoting two or 
three Paſlages, which relate to the tending 
back 
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back the Igfanta, and the Point of the le 
Mediation, out of my Letter to you; and 
then, without drfproving the Facts, or fo 
much as mentioning the Argument ground- 
ed upon them, he pretends that the whole } 18 
hypothetical; and thinks it would be a full 
and ſufficient Reply to me, to frame a Scheme 

on the other Sido, and t9 oppoſe Supprſition to 
Suppoſition ; and one arbitrary Interpretation 
of Appearances to another ; atter which he 
proceeds to frame ſuch a Scheme; partly on 
Facts, which he would have us believe true ; 
and partly, as he ſays himſelf, /n his own 
Invention; and this he thinks proper to op- 
poſe, in a ludicrous Manner, to the Account 
I have given. 

Now, if it ſhall appear, on Examination, 
that I have built upon undeniable Facts, and 
have reaſoned jultly, inftead of building on 
Suppoſitions, and giving arbitrary Inter pr 6 
tations to Appearances, this Author's Smart— 
neſs will turn upon himſelf; and, inſtead of 
ſhewing that I deſerved no Anlwer, he will 
only have ſhewn that he was unable to give 
me a good one. 

Let us enter into this Examination. 

I affirmed, and I do (till afiirm, that from 
the Death of the Duke of Orleaus, the S paniſb 
Miniſters were full of Fears and Jealouſies 
about the compleating the /n/anta's Marriage 
with the King of France, Neither do I find 
any Thing urged in the Defence of the En- 
quiry, to dere the Credibility of this Fact. 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, if it was proper to deſcend into Par- 
ticulars of fo delicate a Nature, it would not 
be at all difficult to demonſtrate, from a Con- 
ſideration of the Change, which was made in 
the French Miniſtty, and of the Difference of 
perſonal Situations, Intereſts and Views, that 
altho' there never could have been Room for 
ſuch Fears and Jcalouſics as theſe, while the 


Duke of Cr/cans had lived, vet there was 


great Room tor entertaining them, under the 
Adminiſtration of his Succef/or. But this is 
not all, Thee Fears and Jcaloufics incteated 
and ſtrengthened daily, in the Minds of the 
*pan'ſh Miniſters ; and it this Author pleaies 
to enquire, I believe he will find, or elſe his 
Prompters deal very unfairly by him, that 
the Delay and Excuſes of the Court of France 
about performing the Ceremony of the Fian— 
cialles, which Spain expected ſhould have 
been performed ſoon after the Time, at which 
the Duke of Orleans died, confirmed, in the 
Ingheſt Degree, the Sutpicions already taken. 
The Ceremony of the Fiancialles would have 
ſecured the Marriage, What other Effect 
then could Excules and Delays in this Affair 
produce, but that, which I have mentioned ? 
The Enguiry * ſays, that the Reſolution cf 
the Court of France, relating to the Intanta, 
did not come, no not in Suſpicion, to Madrid 
7ill March 8. N. 8. 1724-5, It he means 
the particular Reſolution of ſending her back 
at loch a determinate Time, that is nothing to 
® Pape 15. 
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the Purpoſe, how much ſoever the Afflt ma- 
tion might impoſe, when it was made ute of 
at farſt, and before this Matter had been ſut— 
ficiently canvaſſed. But if the Reſolution of 
ſending rhe Infanta back, at forme Time or 
other; in plain Terms, the Retolution of nt 

compleating her Marriage with the King of 
France, be meant; then I (ay that ! might 
very juſtly have ſet this Aſſertion down in the 

Liſt of thote, which are made in the Bock 
without a ſtrict Regard to Truth; for it is 
undeniably true, that the Spaniſh Miniſters, 
In foreign Courts, entertained this Suſpicion 

above a year before that Time, Ir is equally 
true, that ſeveral Months before that Time 
they ſpoke of this Meatu.e, as a Thing they 
expected; and | add, that feveral private 
Perſons, at leaſt, writ from Madrid, in the 
ſame Stile, to their Correſpondents in other 
Countries. Of all this I am as ſure, as I am 
ſure I now hold a Pen in my Hand; or that 
a Pamphler, called a Defence of the Enquiry 
is now lying before me; and therefore neither 
the Authority of the Enquiry, nor any better 
Authority can perſuade me, tha? tbe Suſpicion 
of a Deſign to fend the Intanta back frei 
France aid not come to Madrid tu March 
1724-5 ; becauſe it would be abſurd to be- 
lieve, that the Miniſters of that Court were 
lets inferred or lets jealous about an Affair 
of this Importance, than private Perſons ; or 
that the repeated Advices, which muſt e 
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mce from the Spaniſh Miniſters abroad, 
made no Impreſſion upon thoſe at home. 

This Fact is, I think, pretty well eſta— 
bliſhed ; and the others I am to mention will 
occaſion no Diſpute, They are theſe, The 
Spaniards * firſt took the Reſolution of throw- 
ing off the Mediation, and of treating at 
Vienna in Nov, 1724; and Ripperad's full 
Powers were ſigned, according to the En- 
quiry, on the 22d of that Month: that is, 
about a Year after the Death of the Duke of 
Orleans, Soon after this, the Negociation 
was begun; but the Treatrzes, in which it 
terminated, were not ſigned till the laſt of 
April and the firſt of May, 1725. 

Theſe I preſume, are Facts, and not Srp- 
pilitions. Let it now be conſidered bow I 
argue upon them, and whether my Reaſon- 
ing be nothing more than an arbitrary Inter- 
pretation of Appearances, as the Author of 
the Defence hath raſhly pronounced, but no 
ventured to attempt to prove, The Sum of 
my Argument is this. Since the Spaniards 
expected that the Iifanta would be, a little 
looner, or a little later, ſent back from France, 
they expected to find themſelves, a little 
tooner, or a little later, obliged in Honour to 
ſhew a due Reſentment of this Afront; to 
tend back the Princeſſes of the Houle of 
Bourbon from Spain ;z and to break off that 
Correſpondence, which had ſubſiſted between 
the two Courts, from &pan's Acceſſion to the 

* Enquiry, Page 15. 
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Quadruple Alliance ; and wich nad been ſo 
intimate, during tbe Life of the Duke of Or- 
leans. They could not foreſee how long this 
Rupture might laſt; becauſe they could not 
foreſee how oon a Change would be made in 
the French Miniſtry, and Satisfa&tion be 
given them for this ron ; but they could 
not fail to foreſee, that if this Event ſh uld 
happen, during the Congreſs of Cambray 
ſomething worie than the Afro voi al { fol- 
low, and they mult remain in the mot ahan- 
doned Condition imaginable; broke with 52; 
Mediator; not ſure of the aber the 7 me- 
ror in Poſſcflion of Sicily; and the reciproci! 
Condition, in favour of Don Calis, not tie 
fectually ſecured to them. Theſe Things are 
ſo intimately and neceſſarily ti-d togeche 2 
that I can as little ditcover how it is poilible 
to allow the fir/ Fact, which regards the 
Suſpicions and Expettations of the Spaniard, 
and deny the Con/equences, which follow ; as 
can {ce how it is poſſible to contradict, with 
the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon, a Fad to 
publickly known, ſupported. by fo many Cu- 
cumſtances, and juſtified by ſo many Cont: - 
quences as the firſe is. The probablc Argu- 
ments employed in the Dc/ence, and which. 
it may be pretended, will terve to prove 5 
though the Fadt were true, and the Sulpicion 
I have ivfiſted on, was entertained by the 
Court of Madrid; yet that it did not produce 

the Effects of throwing Spin into the En— 
gagement {1: took at Yieuna, will be con- 
ſidered preſently, 


Thus 


11 


Thus far then, as we have a Deduction of 


Facts, not of Suppoſitions; ſo we have a 
Thread of conſequential Arguments, not a 
Rhaplody of arbitrary Interpretations of Ap- 
pearances. The Cale is fairly ſtated; and no 
imaginary Scheme is offered to be impoſed for 
Truth. The Probability, which reſults from 
this State, is confirmed, and 1 think turned 
into Certainty by the Event. By the State 
abovementioned, it was probable that Spain 
would take Meaſures, in Time, againft the 
Diſtreſs, to which ſhe muſt foretee that ſhe 
ſtood expoted, Accordingly, the Spaniards 
began to treat at Vienna, before the Infanta 
was ſent from France, (which is a Fact al- 
lowed on all Hands) that they might prepare 
for the worſt ; and when I add, that they 
delayed concluding their Treaty, or that the 
Concluſion of their Treaty was delayed, 7// 
what they feared happened ; what do I affirm 
more than what my Adver/ſory allows? He 
had laid, at fiiſt, that the Treaty of Peace 
was „ ned at Vienna, before what Spain 
feared from France was known there. He 
has corrected that Aſſertion; and has faid, 
that as the Treaty of Peace was agreed lo at 
Vienna before what Spain feared from France 
was known at Vienna to have happened; js it 
was figned before the Refujal of Britain could 
be known there; that is, the Retuſfal of the 
Sole Mediation. The fo / Point then is yield= 
ed to me, The Spanrards did not actually 
ſign at Vienna, till the Nuws came thither, of 
the 
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the Imnfanta's being actually ſent from France; 
though they had fertled and agreed their 
Terms with the I aprrials, on the Know- 
ledge that (he would be {ent away. On the 
| fecond Point, all that I uroed. as Fact or At- 
gument, ſtands in the fame Force it did be- 
fore; for | de lire this Anthyr may not 52 
indulged in a Liberty 1 thall never take wich 
him, NOT any one clle ; tne Liberty of Carry- 
ing my Afftrmations, by ttrained Conſtruce 
tions, farther than the plain and natural 
Import of the Terms I employ. 

In Oppoſition to Publics/e, I ſhewed that 
the Manner, in which he «tttrme.l the Treaty 
of Vienna to have been ſigned bufore the Re- 
ſulal of the Mediation was known there, did 
not refute Raleigh; on Account of fome poj- 


able Circumſtances, there mentioned, Now 


this Author his been fore ed to leave the 
Proof, drawn from thoſe pe Crroumſtances, 
juſt as he found it. / here zs uo Prof livs 
he, but the bare Paſſibilit * Here irſijted . | 
ſay more, The Argument is as ftrorg 
avainlt bm, as againſt Pudlicole; for even 
after the Advantaves taken over Publicolee, 
for not expteſſing himſelf clearly, Zis Au- 
Vor has, for Reaſons ealy to be gueſſed, ex- 
preiled himielf; in a Manner liable to the ſame 
Objection. The Peace was Agned, he lays, 
before the Refujal rf Britain could be bnywn, 
What! before jt could be known by certain 
and direct Inteliigence; or before it could be 
known in Form, after the tedious Round, 

N which 
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which this Reſolution was to take ? That i; 


not explained; and yet that was the ſingle 
Point, on which any Thing could be ſaid to 
the Purpoſe, In ſhort, we purfued, with 
great Steadineſs, our wiſe Maxims of neglect. 


ing Spain, and of adhering cloſely to France; 


inſomuch that thoſe, who wiſhed us no good, 
were perhaps heard, when they infinvated 
that, far from contributing to ward off a Blow 
ſo much apprehended by Spain, we privately 
abetted France, in her Deſign of breaking 
the Match, and imagined by that Mezture 
to eſtab]: " an irreconcilable Quarrel between 
the two Cuurts. The Spaniards, as well as 
the Imberialiſts, had Realon to believe, from 
our whule Conduct, that we ſhould not ac- 
cept the ſole Mediation, which had been of. 
fered to us, and was it then ſtrange that the 
former, neglected by us, provoked by France, 
ſhould preis the ſinging %s Treaty, without 
waiting long for our Anſwer; or that the 
Emperor, who got fo much by the Bargain, 
ſhould conſent to it? 

Having been thus led to the Affair of the 
ſole Mediation, which I had hitherto omitted 
to ſpeak of, in order to avoid Confuſion, I 
mall confides it here, as far as Hi Author has 
made it neceſſary tor me. In my Letter to 
you, Mr. D Anvers, I dwelt a good veal 
upon it. I] placed it in every Light, and de— 


bated all the Merits of the Cauſe, as well as 
was able. 


Now, if what 1 urged was abſurd 
and 
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and nothing to the Purpoſe, TH Author 
ſhould have ſhewn, in general, that it did 
not deſerve a more particujar Anſwer. If 
what I urged was clear and ſtrong, as ſome 
People imagine it was, it Author, who 
declares him'elf, in every Point, of a con- 
tra:y Opinion, ſhould have had the Guod- 
neſs to examine and refute my Arguments, 
How it happens I know not; but this great 
Maſter of polemical Writ ns hath; In every 
Inſtance, upon this Occal n, N to en- 
ter into the Argument, IIe hath dwelt on 
the Outſide of Things, and hath generally 
cavilled at Circumſtances. 

have juſt now given a firong lnſtance of 
this; and I lay hold of the O; ppottunity to 
tell 71s Gentleman, that j am no Apologitt 
for Spain, tho he enceavours to fix that Cha- 
racter upon me by an Ianhĩendd, ſo very fine, 
that I was for ſome Time at a Loſs to find 
out his Meaning. I neither ſounded to Arms 
againſt the Spaniards, two Years apo; nor 
am, at preſent, an Advocate for bearing their 
Delays and their Inſults. I neither apgravated, 
two Years ao, the Depredations and Haſli- 
litres ou e in the Weit-Ingies, by the 
Spaniards *; and thoſe Vio.ences, by which the 
ble Commerce of Jamaes bath been well 
nigh deſtroyed, and the Trade of that Tfland 
reduced to a miſerable Condct:: - 3 nor do [ 
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now ſoften in their Favour, and call the 
Outrages and Loſſes by the gentle Name of 
* Inconventences attending a State of Uncer. 
fainty. 

But to return. Having given an Inſtance 
of this Author's cavilling at Circumſtances 
not material in ihe Dilpute; J ſhall now 
give ſome loſtances of his efhrming over 
again, by way of Anſwer, what had been 
refuted before ; - and when I have dune th: 

I (hall have taken Notice of all that he ſays, 
upon the Subject of the /, Mediation. 

Firſi then he ſays, that the Know ledge of 
the Negstiations going on af Vienna was a 
Juſt "Yee ke to decline this Offer, which he 
ſuppoſes to have been a mere Piece of Meocher: y. 
But he does not ſo much as pretend to fay a 
Word, in Anſwer to what I infiſted upon, as 
an Advantage in accepting this Mediation 
even ſuppoſing it offered to us without any 
Deſigu that we ſhould concern ovriclves in it, 
He does not pretend ſo much as to conttovert 
what I urged, to prove that the worle 10% 
nion we had of the Deirgns carried on at 
Vienna, the more Reaſon there was to catch 
at this Offer of the Mediation. 

Secondly, he inſiſts, that we could not ac- 
cept this Mediation, with a dur Regard to 
our . Alliance with France; and he pp A 
that this Reaſon will be thought 7 {4 by al 
thoſe, who ao not think the Breach of Faith, 
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and the Violation cf Treaties, Matters of n; 
Concern. Here again is another charitable 
Innuendo. But Yetit paſs. It would be eaſy 
to ſlcengthen all that was fa id, on this Sub- 
jet, in my Letter to you, by ſhewing the 
Difference between ſuch a Stiputation as this 
of a joint Mediation, and the Covena. its, 
which Princes and States enter into With one 
another, about their mutual Intereſts, But 
there is no need of it; faince this Author, 
who thinks fit to inſiſt on this Point, hath 
not thought fit to anſwer any one of the Ar- 
guments urged by me, to prove that /rance 
could not have complained of us, if we had 
accepted this Mediation; and yet there were 
ſome Dilemmas laid down, which ſeemed to 
deſerve a Solution, 

Laſtiy, he pretends that I affirmed, againſt 
the moſt publick Facts, and the plaiuiſt Ap- 
pearances ; what I "ty" to ſhew that our Ac- 
ceptance of the Mediation muſt have been 
azreeable to France; and yet what | (aid was 
founded on publick Facts and the flaine/t 
Appearances ; which he has not touched, be- 
cauſe be durit not deny them. It is really 
very ſtrange, that ſo conſiderable an 4uthir 
ſhould continue to write, when he can nei- 
ther find out new Arguments, nor anſwer the 
Objections made to o/d ones. 

Having 'now diſpatched the Point of the 


fole Mediation, it remains that I fay ſomething 


to thole probable Arguments, (if they deſerve 
* that 


| 
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before I leave this Argument, to turn to the 
13th 


that Name, which I have civilly given them) | 13th 
by which %s Gentleman pretends to deſtroy WW you V 
what is, I think, eftabl-ſhed on the ſolid pertal 
Foundation of Fact and Reafon, concetiing at Pa 
the Mcaſure taken in France, after the Death | the 1 
of the late Duke of Orlcans, to break the ' niard. 
Match with the /njanta and the Conſe— |. of®, 
quence of that Meature, the throw1ng. « Hain the ju 
into the Hands of the Emperor. Madt 

Now the fir/t of theſe Arguments is, that To ru, 
the Court ot Spain did not mention this . popul 
Jront from France, s any Intucement to the | Ti 
Tranſaction at Jenna; and that any ſuch the 
mention would have been inconfiſtent with ! Fran 
other Declarations made to Mr, Stanhope at f ſole | 
Madrid. Very well. It is then an eſtabliſhed befor 
Rule, that we are not to believe a Court has this e 
Motives for their Conduct, which Motives | Have 
they do not wn, altho' we have the ſtrongeſt 1 ov 0 
Reaſens imaginable to believe ſuch Motrves | why 
irue. Another Rule, which this Author refut 
would do well to eſtabliſh at the ſame Time, |: Cout 
and which is founded on as much Reaſon as 1 Sona! 
the former, is this; that we are to believe all! ontl 
the Meotrves, which a Court thinks fit to give | and 
out, to account for their Conduct; altho' we Nev 
have the plaineſt Proofs imaginable that thele Þ Was 
Mctives are falſe. Such Logick as this was Spa! 
never introduced into Po/iticks, | believe, be- ced? 
fore; and I am perſuaded that you, Mr, ; wWou 
D'Anvers, will excuſe me, if Lipend no Time 8 thar 
in anſwering it. Let me defiis you however, | 5 
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13th and 14th Pages of the Enqu'ry, where 
you will find that the Enquirer Lays, the in- 
erial Miniſters at Cambray, at London and 
at Paris, talked the very Language, which 
the Defender of the Enquiry lays the Spa- 
niards were always athamed to make vie 
of“. Nay, the Enquirer adds, that, upon. 
the firſt pubhck News of the Vienna Treaty of 
Madrid, the Diſcourſes of many were taught 
to run that Way, and to dwell upon that fame 
popular Topicł. 
The /econd of theſe Arguments is this, If 
the News of ſending back the [nzfanta from 
France, and of Great Britain's refuling the 


ſole Mediation, had both come to Madrid, 


before Ripperda was (ent from thence ; even 
this could not really have been, and would nat 
have been pretended to have been the Motive 
of what was afterwards done at Vienna, And 
why, pray ? Becauſe when the News of our 
refuſing the e Medration did come, the 
Court of Spain acknowledged it to be a rea- 


ſable Proceeding. This, you lee, is built 
on the Principles laid down in the laſt Article, 


and deſerves no farther Notice. But on the 
News coming to Madrid, that the Infanta 


was ſent home, he confeſſes that the Court of 


Spam might, by ſuch Circumſtances, be indu- 
ced to try what honourable Terms the Etnpcroc 
would come to. This Conceſſion goes farther 
than he is aware of; for I defire to know it 
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it is reaſonable to believe that Spain would 
have treated with the Emperor, when tlie 


CiP! 
Caſe had happened, why 1t 1s vt:rcalonable tg oY 
believe that Spain did begin to treat with Bun : ne 
on aimolt a certain Profpect that we C66 ſay: 
world happen; which is the great Point ve | to « 
have been contending about ? A ve, „but Spain 7 
would not have treated with the uiperor uy | old 
burt Holland and Britain, 0 Bas had T it 
been hurt by France; nor u ould the Empe- WK wa 
ror have entered into a Treaty to hurt then, WE far 
e bad no Part in the Affront io Spain and WW wo 
never injured the Emperor. Again; much Br; 
lets would the King of Spain ſend a Miniſter | ble 
to Vicund to enter mio and ſiniſo Treaties, Sta 
which ſhould hurt other Nations, upon a MW doi 
Srfpicion that France would hereafter affront WE vol 
him. ] could make ſeveral Reflections on wit 
ſome of the Expreſſions in this Place; and on | ſpa 
the Turn, which the Author takes, of put- = bor 
ting ſome very odd Arguments into my | Ser 
Mouth ; and, what is ſtill more, into he | 
Mouths of the Ez npercr and the King of + Mi 
Sam, But I forbear; and content myielf 1 
with ſaying two Things, which will effec— his 
tually blunt the Point of all the Wit emplov- , inj 
ed in this Paragraph, and fully anſwer the fer 
whole of what 1s f-1d fatther, upon this Sub— = tro 
ject, in the Defence of the Engui ry. ane 
Fir then; as tar as ] am tiom being, or = of 
pretending to be, a Maſter in Politicꝶs = ha: 
| (which Degree this Writer ſeems to have . 
| taken long ago) I never imagined that the tha 
6 Aſfront, a 
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Afront,confidered merely as an front, pre- 
cipitated Spain into all the Engagements the 
took with the Emperor; though, by the Way, 
he miſtakes very much if he thinks, as he 
lays, that he may deny new Jreſh Reſertments 
to determine the Conduct of Princes, exactly 
on the ſame Grounds, as J have denied that 
old flale Refentments ave this Effect. What 
I imagined, what 1 (aid, and what I proved 
was, that this AMHrout, conſidered as a necet- 


ſary Breach with France, at leaſt for a "Time, 


would throw Spain into ſuch Circumſtances 
of Diſtreſs as the was to prevent by all pothi- 


ble Means; and that therefore Reaſon of 


State determined in this Cale ; though no 
doubt the Affront, at the lame Time, pro- 
voked the Spaniards, Thus I am conſiſtent 
with myſelf; and the Author might have 
ſpared himiclt the Trouble of writing this e- 
borate Paragrapb, it he had adverted to my 
Senſe, inſtead of playing with my Words. 
Secondly as to the Emper:r, our Author 
is guilty of begging the Queſtion ; for the 
Emperor will inſiſt, as he has iuſiſted, that 
his Engagements were not Engagements to 
injure any Body; that he entered into no of= 


fenjrve Alliance; and that, when he exacted 


trom Spain the Guaranty of the Offend Trade 
and of his Succeſſion, he exacted the Guaranty 


of nothing but of that, which he judges he 


has an independent Right to eſtabliſh and 
ſecure. As to Span, it Will be likewiſe ſaid, 
that when his Cazholckt Maje/ly treated with 

the 
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the Emperor, he never meant to hurt other 


Nations, but to fecure his own Intereſts; that 
if his Guaranty of the Offend Trade hurts the 
Dutch or us, he is lorry for it; but could no 
more avoid that Engagement than he could 
ſeveral others, extremely diſadvantageous to 
himlcif, and into which he was however ob- 
liged to enter; becauſe he was obliged to pur- 
chaſe the Emperor's Alliance at any Rate; 
that therefore we muſt not blame him, who 
oppoied the Eſtabliſhment of the O/fend Com- 
pany, whilft he could do it, without any 
Support from ugs; who never gave his Gua- 
ranty to it, till he was forced to Go fo, by the 
Neceſſity of his Affairs; into which Neceſſity 
he was falling for above a Year together, 
without ſeeing the Hand of Britain once 
ſtretched forth to hinder it. Such Anſwers 
as theſe would certainly be given; and, in 
the Mouths of the Inperialiſis and the Spa- 
niards, they would be juſt, 

If, after all that hath been ſaid, Hi Gentle- 
man is unable, upon my Notions, to account 
tor the King of Spain's reſolute flying from 
the Mediatorſhip of France, J am ſure it is 
not my Fault. A few Sacriſices did indeed 
help to paciſy Spa, and to reconcile her to 
France; and a few Sacrifices might for 
aught I know, have reconciled our Quarrels; 
or, which is better, have prevented them, But 
as no one Can foreſee now when ſuch Sacri- 


fices will be made here; fo neither could 


Spain, at the Time when ſhe ſent to Vienna, 
fore ſcæ 
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for ſee when ſuch Sacrifices would be made 
in France. 

Upon the whole Matter, and to conclude 
this tedious Article ; if the Way, in which I 
have endeavoured to account for the Refolue 
tion taken by Spain to abandon the Medratio: 
of Cambray, and to treat at Vienna, be not 
right; I ſhould be glad to know what the 
right Way is. No other, which his Gentle. 
man, or any reaſonable Man will venture to 
ſupport, has been yet pointed out, But I ap- 
prehend the Account I have given to be a juſt 
one; becauſe it is built on Fad? and Reaſon ; 
becauſe the Event hath, in every Reſpect, 
confirmed it; and becauſe it ſhews not only 
why Spain broke with France, and applied 
to the Emperor; but why Spain entered into 
theſe new Meaſures, after the Death of the 
Duke of Or/eans ; which it cannot be pre- 
tended ſhe ever thought of doing, while 
that Prince was alive. If now this Account 
be a juſt one, many melancholy but uſeful 
Truths reſult from it. 

But 1 need not point out theſe Things, 
The World will diſcover them, without any 
Help of mine, and will judge how well the 
Enquiry hath been vindicated, by the Author 
and Defender of it, upon this Head. 

The next Point, upon which my Reaſon- 
ings and Imputations are to be tried at his Tri- 
bunal, is that of Gibraltar; and here he lets 
out, by accuſing me (not in Terms indeed; 
but in a Manner almoſt as plain) of Tying; 


ot 
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of direct, premeditated Lying, 1 will keep 


| my Temper, though a Field large enough is 
| opened to me; and though the 1 rovocation 
| is not a little aggravated by the ſolemn Air, 
| with which this Accuſation is brought ; by 
| the Pretences to Patience, and Meekneſs and 
Cendour ; and by all the Fppea!s io God, with 
: which my Accuſer hath in teveral Parts of 
this Treatije, endeavoured to captivate the 
| good Opinion of Mankind, and to eſtabliſh 
his own Reputation, that be might make 
ſure of ruining that of others. He calls to 
my Mind the Character of Moßſus in Tasso 
Anminta, 


di quel Mo pſo 
CY a ne {a lingua melate parole, 

E ne le labra un amichevol g no, 
e u Rajoo. 


— 


Tien ſotto il mando. 


Iwill have the Decency not to trarflate 
the Verſes into Eugliſb. 

It is not neceſjary that ] ſhould ſay much 
about the Jealouſies, which this Author leems 
to complain arole at one Time, leſt Gibraltar 
would be give up or artſullybetray ed into the 
Spaniards Hands, nor aboui the vigorous De- 
Jence of it, which was made afterwards. Thus 
much however ] will ſay, that when Sir 7 
Jennings was called home, with all the Troops 
embarked on Board his Squadron, juſt before 
the Szege, and even from the Neighbourhood 
of Gibraltar; when the Spaniards were ſuf- 

fered, 
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fered, under Sir Charles Wager's Eyes, to 
tranſport by Sea many Things neceſſary for 
the Attack of the Place; and when it was 
known that the Town wanted almoſt every 
Thing neceilary for the Defence of it, People 
ſtood a gaze, Sy not without Reaſon. 1 be 
Cries of the Nation precipitated at laſt the 
Supplies; and the Vipour of the Gurriton 
made a glorious Uſe of them. 

| come now to the Accuſation, brought a- 
gainſt me by is HZ riter, I laid, in my Lei- 
ter to you, that the Spaniards ground theit 
preſent Claim to the Reſtitution of Gibraltar 
on a private Article in a J. reaty, made "oy 
them in 1721, ſlipulating the Contents e, 
Letter, t be written by the late King Atv n 
the Letter, written in Purſuance of this Ar- 
ticle, This | is the Fact. The Acculetion ie, 
that there is no ſuc h Anti cle in the Treaty ; 
and many Words are employed to cut off a'l 
Pretences of Excuſe, and to pin th e Lye up- 
on me. Now ] deſice it MAY i he ubicrve 1, 
in the firſt Place, how very exact and Nen 
ing a Critick this Gentleman Ss; why, after 
pronouncing with ſo much Empic 2 l ; 
bath read the Treaty hinfetf, ave finde ns 
Article belonging tu it, which hath the het 
Relation 25 55 40, proceeds to memion 
the Treaty, and quotes a 222729 ohe. No Man 
would have Ind ru eh a Otipa] vt an 
could have been ſuppoſed to be in the Men. 
frve Alliance between Great Britain, Frans 
0 Spain, of the 1 3th of Fune, 1721, Who 

had 


b 
had known that there was a diſtinct private 
Treaty, of the ſame Date, between Great- 
Britain and Spain. But this it ſeems was a 
Secret to my Accuſer ; tho' the Treaty had 
appeared printed in the fourth Volume of 
RovssET's Collection, when he committed 
this Miſtake, It was of his Treaty I meant 
to ſpeak; and the Reaſon why I exprefled my- 
{elf io that Manner was this. I have had 
ſome Years by me an Extract of this very 
Treaty, which was long kept a great Secret, 
and for the keeping of which Secret there is 
an expreſs Provifi;n in the fixth Article of it. 
When the Treaty became publick, I found 


that mv Extract of the ſeveral Articles was 


exact; and therefore [ gave the more Credit 
to the ſeparate Article, mentioned in the 
lame Extract, as belonging to this Treaty, 
and ſtipulating the Contents of a Letter to be 
written by the late King, The Letter 1 never 
law ; but the Account 1 have had of it by 
thoſe, who bave read it, agrees with my Ex- 
tract. All this induced me to think that 
there was ſuch a /eparate and more private 
Article, belonging to this private Treaty; 
nor was I at all furprized to ſee the Treaty 
come abroad without fis Article; knowing 
full well that Treaties often appear, when the 
fecret Articles belonging to them do not. 
This is a true State of the Cale; and will, I 
believe, ſufficiently juſtify me for what ] writ. 
But | have not yet done with my Accuſer. 
Let it be, that no ſuch private Article, as J 

Was 


0 


was led to ſuppoſe, does exiſt, or was ever 
executed. Will he venture to ſay that no 
ſuch Article was drawn up, as he expreſles 
himſelf about the Treaty of Pacification ? 
Will he venture to deny that if car Miniter's 
were afraid to ſign ſuch an Article, and thei e- 
fore did not ſign it, the Reaton, on which 
the Spaniards were induced to recede from 
this Point, was, that /:5metbing equivalent 
ſhould be done; and that this ſome: bing was 
his late Majeſty's Letter to the King of Spain? 
I appeal, in my Turn, 79 the ſoweſt Obſerver, 
as well as the higheſt, abs hath gone about to 
deceive Mankind ; this Author or J; this 
Author, who conceals from the World what 
he knows, or might know, with all the Mears 
of Information, which he has in h:s Power, 
and what ſets the Matter in quite anothec 
Light than be hath repreſented it ; or J. who, 
having not the fame Means of Information, 
fell into an undeſigned Miſtake ; which docs 
not alter the ate of the Caſe, in favour of 
my Argument; ſince it the Saua ds ac- 
cepted this Letter, which was writ in licu 
of the Article, which was not fgned ; their 
Pretenſions (and nothing but their Preten- 
frons ace under Confideration here) will be 
ſtill the ſame. 

As to the Letter itſelf ; what I affirm abont 
it is, that the Spanzards pretend It is a poſitive 
Engagement to reſtore Gibraltar to them. That 
this ſhould be allowed them, I am as tar from 
agreeing as hie Author can poſſibly be; but 


that 
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that the Leiter is ſufficient to keep up their 
Pretenfions, I «firm ; and that in Fact they 


do keep up their Pretenſions, on this Foun- 


dation, is notorious. Was his Gentleman to 
diſpute the Point with the Spaniards, he 
might comment as much, and diſtinguiſh as 
ſubtily as he pleated, on the Terms of the 
Letter; the others would inſiſt, that it was 
given them as an Engagement; that if they 
had not received it as juch, they would not 
have departed from the Article; and I doubt 
they would be apt to infinuate that we could 
not have found a more proper Caſuiſt than 
himſelf, to diſtinguiſh us out of our Obliga- 
tions, amongſt their own Schoten, or a- 
mongſt all the Sons of Loyola. 

To ſpeak ſericuſly; it were to be wiſhed 
extremely, that the Sparzards had not had this 
Colour for perſiſting in their Demand of Gzb- 
raltar; or that it had been by an expreſs and 
clear Stipulation taken from them ? fince it is 
certain that the Right and Proſe fſion of Gib- 
raltar 7s nothing leſs than ęſcertained to 
Great Britain by the Preliminaries, as they 
ſtand; and conſequently that ali Claim of Spain 
to it again is not extinguiſhed, 

I contradict him in his own Words, though 
none of the propereſt; and 1 will prove, in 
what Jam going to lay, either that he does 
not at all underſtand the Matter he talks fo 


magiſterially about; or that he attempts, in 


this Inſtance, to deceive the World, by giving 
- wrong 
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wrong Interpretations to ſome Things, and 
by concealing others. 

If then, although the Letter of the late 
King hath given the Sparards a Pretence to 
claim Gibraltar, this Claim js effectually 
barred, and even extinguithed by the firſt ge- 
neral Words of the ſecond Article of the Pre- 
liminaries ; how comes it to paſs that Grbral- 
tar was not ſpecifically mentioned in order to 
prevent any future Chicane ? It will be faig, 
know, that as the King of Spgm's Acceftion 
to the Quadruple Alliance vacated any Pro- 
miſe, which my Lord Stanhope might have 
made; fo the King of Spain, by conſenung 
to theſe Preliminaries, has vacated ny En- 
gagement of this Kind, which the Le/ter 
may be ſuppoſed to contain; ard 1, per: 5s, 
ſhall be quoted again as one, who muſt necef= 


= /arily fee the Force of this Argument. But 


this Author mult not judge ot my LLycefight 
by his own ; for I fee a maniteit Difference 
between the 729 Caſes, My Lord Stanvope's 
Promiſe is ſaid to have been conditional ; all 


allow that it was verbal; and I think it is al- 


lowed likewiſe, that the late King never con- 
firmed it. The ſimple Acceſſion of the King 
of Spain to the Quadruple Alliance, might 
therefore be thought very jultly ſufficient to 
put the Matter, at that Time, out vi all Di- 
pute for the Reaſons given by me, and quoted 
by this Author, But when the Preliminaries 
were to be ſettled, the King of Spain's Claim 
to the Ręſlitution of Gibraltar reſted on an 

O Engage- 
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Engagement, or what he took for an Engage- Th; 
ment, enter d into by the lote King, and un. Rig 
der his Majeſty's own Hand. Beſides, thi; Ex 
Engagement, or Promiſe, whether valid or yu 
not valid, had been i ſiſted upon as valid, in WM and 
a formal Treaty, and had been made he Tre 
Foundation ot ine ecnd Article in the den. acct 
fire Allience hetw-er, the Emperor and the U. 
King at Spain, which relates to Gibraltar, he 
Jt required tacretore ſomething more to put whi 
an nd to a Claim, founded in this Menner, 1 he, 
than to a Clem founded on any Promiſe Brit 
that my Lord S'anhope could make. Thelz hat, 
Conſiderations could never efcape the Pene. any 
tration of that moſt able Minter, who ne- infe 
getiated the P/eſiminaries; id therefore | Þ cluc 
conclude, firſt, inat the Spaniards would pot dile 
conſent thac Grbraltar ſhould be mentioned avo 
ſpecificaily in the ſecond Article; and, in the ver) 
next Plice, hat they could retuſe to conſent | bee 
to it on no R-aton whatever, but this one, he ; 
that their Pretenſions to: Cibraltar would be An 
kept alive, if it was not menu ſpecifically, ſay 
notwithſtanding the general Words, ſo much take 
inſiſted upon by this Writer, He has not ion 
therefore anſwered ny Demand; nor ſhewn dott 
in the Preliminaries an Article, which is in. be, 
deed as expreſs and effeftual a Confirmation Alt 
our Right to Gibraltar, as if the Word Gib- to b 
raltar had been put into it, But he goes on, I 
and obſerves, that the latter Part of this e- tool 
cond Article greatly ſtrengthens the former; to ſſ 
becauſe it is there ſtipulated, Zhat if a7 io War 
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Thing ſhall have been altered with reſpect to 
Rights aud Peſſeſſions, or not have been put in 
Execution, the Alteration made, or the Thing 
not executed, is to be diſcuſſed in the Congreſs, 
and decided according to the Tens of the faid 
Treaties and Conventions; that is, in his Sente, 
according to the Tenor of the 77 eaty of 
Utrecht, and of the Quadruple Alliance; for 
he mentions no other, except that or Baden, 
which hath nothing to do here, Now, ſays 
be, nothing, either as to the Right of Great- 
Britain 20 Gibraltar, or t the Poſſeſſion of it, 
hath been at all altered; nor hath there been 
any Non execution, &c. From whence he 
infers, that our Right to Gibraltar is not in- 
cluded in this Deſcription of Ports left to be 
diſcuſſed in the Cingreſs. But how could he 
avoid ſeeing that he aſſumes for granted the 
very Thing diſputed ? No Alteration hath 
been made in our Right to Gibraltar, ſays 
he; therefore Hs Right cannot be dijc 22 
An Alteration hath been made in 7/75 Right, 
lay the Spaniards, by a private Hngagement 
taken with us in 1721; therefore 2/5 Altera. 
tion is to be diſcuſſed at the Congreſs. Who 
doth not ſee, that whether this Right Dal 
be found to have been altered, and what the 
Alteration imports, are by this Preliminary 
to be diſcuſſed and decided at the Congreſs ? 
I think, I have now ſhewn what J under- 
took, and what this Gentleman challenges me 
to her; that is, I have ſhewn 250% general 
Wards i in the Preliminaries, upon which the 
O 2 Spa- 
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Spaniards may found a Pretence for reviving 
their Demand of Grbraltar ; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, ſince they have never cealed 
to make it, for continuing this Demand, 
But I have undertaken ſomething more ; and 
therefore will proceed to ſhew what this 
Gentleman was ignorant of, or what he con. 
ccaled very untairly, becauſe it is deci/ove a- 
gain ſt him. 

Il think he could hardly be ignorant that 
the ſecond Article of the Preliminaries not 
only recalls the Treatres of Urrecht and Ba- 
den, and the Quadruple Ailiance, as he quotes 
the Article, but hkewile all Treaties ond 
Conventions which preceded the Year 1725 
which /atter Words he does not quote. Per- 
haps, he judged them unneceſlary. It he did 
ſo, he was much miſtaken ; for by the 5th 
Article of the Treaty of 1721, between 
Great-Britain and Spain, it is declared, hat 
all the Pretenſions :f both Sides, touching A- 


fairs not expiſed in the preſent Treaty, and 


which Pretenfions are not comprebended in the 


ſecond Article of it, ſhall be treated of in the 
future Congreſs ; which was at that Time the 


Congreſs at Cambray. Now let it be obſerved, 
that the Affair of Gibraltar is not one of the 
Affairs expoſed in this Treaty, Let it be ob- 
ſerved alto, that the Pretenſion of the Span;- 
ards to Gibraltar, 1s not one of the Preten- 


fions comprehended in the ſecond Article of 
it; and then let any Man deny, if he can, 


that, in the Intention of Sper, theſe Words 
. were 


3 
were relative to the Pretenſion, which ſhe ac- 
quired by the private Engagement, taken in 
the Letter to oiten quoted. It the Letzer 
gave her a Right, as the inſiſts, it gave r a 
Preteuſton certainly to claim that Right, and 
this Pretenſion is caretully preterved by the 
Treaty of 1721. I do not lay among oer 
Preten/i2ns ; tor I think I may venture to {ay 
tha: all rer Preterfi;ns are ſpecified in the 
Treaty; even that relating to the treo Exerciſe 
of the Roman Catholick Religion in Minorca; 
and thereſore thele Worn teen te have been 
ſingly applied to the 7 retenſians of Spam on 
Gibraltar. Will not the Spomards now in- 
filt, upon theſe Foundations, that they enjoy- 
ed, in 1721. Right to demand tus Reſtitution 
of Gibraltar, by Vutue o Conventions then 
made; and that the /econd Articièe of the Pre- 
liminart?s preſerves entire. to all the contract 
ing Parties, whatever Rights, as well as PS 
Jelſions, they had by Virtue of any Treaty or 
Conventions, antecedent to the Year 1725 
and that therefore the firſt general Words of 
the ſecond Preliminary pteietve to them the 
Rig ht of demainding the Reſtitution of ib 
raitar, as a Right acquired by Conventions 
made before the Year 1725; whiilt the laſt 
general Words of the lame prelimirary Ar- 
ticle preſerve this Right as an Alterativi: made 
in the Treaty of Utrecht and in the Quadruple 
Alliance? 

How little Weight ſoever the Defender of 
the Enquiry may allow to theſe Obſervations, 
O 3 which 
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which would I doubt have ſome in a Con greſi, 


yet he muſt allow that they ought not to 


have eſcaped him, cr to have been concealed 
by him; fince they do certainly affect the 
Merits of the Cauſe, on which he has fo po. 
fitively pronounced Judgment, without any 
Regard to them, But I am almoſt ready to 
aſk your Pardon, Mr. D' Arvers, for ſaying 
fo mach on this Point, when there is another 
more clear, and more deciſive ſtill behind, 
Is it peſſible our Author ſhould never have 
heard of a certain public Inſtrument, con- 
taining a Declaration explanatory of the 
Preliminaries, made by the French Miniſter 
at the Pardo, on the 4th of March, 1728, 
and accepted and confirmed by himſelf, and 
by the Imperial, Britiſh, Spaniſh and Dutch 
Miniſters on the fixth of the fame Month? 


If this laſtrument hath ever fallen into his 


Hands, and it is in every Body's elſe, did he 
never read theſe Words in it, Hat all Preten- 
fions, on all Sides, ſhall be produced, debated, 
and decided in the ſame Congreſs ? The Diſ- 
putes about Con?rabands, and other Com- 
plaints made by the Spanrards concerning the 
Ship Prince Frederick, and the Diſpute: 
about the Reſtitution of Priges, which At- 
ticles are taken Notice of in the Introduction 
to this Inſtrument, are, by particular Clauſes 
in it, referred to the Diſcuſſion and Decifion 
of the Congreſs. To what Purpoſe then were 
theſe general Words inſerted ? To what Pur- 
poſe was it ſtipulated that, / Preter/ions 
whatſoever 


"8-4 

whatſoever (among which the Pretenſian of 
the Spaniards to the Reſtitution ot Gibraltar 
muſt neceſſarily be included; fince, whether 
ill or well tounded, it is ſtill a Pretenſioa on 
their Side) ſhall I:kewiſe be reierred o the 
Congreſs ; und that his By#tannick Majejty 
foal be bliged to fand to what ji.all be decid- 
ed upon the whole? But 1 . ar to prels 
this Matter any larther upon the Gentleman; 
ſince it would be, in ſome Sort, like ſtabbing 
him on the Ground. 

proceed to the Article of blocking up the 
Galleons ; which is the laßt, upon which I am 
attacked in the Defence of the Enquiry. And 
here I mult obſerve again, that nes very far 
from eateting into a Reftutation of the Argu- 
ments advanced by me to prove, that Vi gig 
the Galleons was a Meature lable to nv Ob- 
jection, and in every reſpect preferable to 
that of &/2cking them up. He obſcrves in- 
deed, upon Mr, Haſier's Letter, that the Trea- 
ſure had been taken from on Board the Gul 
leons, when our Squadron arrived before Porto 
Bello. Now, without making any Reflections 
on the Intelligence brought trom on Shore 
to the Admiral, and taking it for granted 
that all this Treaſure was in Time removed 
out of his Reach; it will ſtill be true that this 
Circumſtance proves nothing in Defence of 
the Mealure taken to block up the Galeons, 
and not to ſezze them; ſince whether they 
would have the Riches on Board chem or not, 
when Mr, Ho/zr (hould arrive, could not be 

| 04 known, 


[2007 ] 
known, when his Inſtructions were drawn 
If all theſe Riches had been actually at Por- 
Bello, when he came thither, he would have 
had, in Effect, nothing more to ſay to the 
Spaniards, than what the Orders they had 
received ten Days before from old Spain im- 
ported; which was, that they thould ſecute 
the Money in the Country, 

The ſingle Point, inſiſted upon to juſliſy 
this Meaſure, and which the Mriter pronoun- 
ces to be fuf:crent, is that the contrary Mea- 
ture, that of ſerzzing the Galleons in Port, 
with all their Trealure on Board, if it had 
been practicable, would have put Europe int» 
a Flame, by putting all the Proprietors of 
thoſe Riches, whether French, Dutch or Spa- 
niſh, into the greateſt Uneaſineſs, At the 
lame Time, he allows that taking theſe Ships, 
if they Sad attempted, by Force or Stealth 10 
come out, had been reaſonable. Sure ] am it is 
enough to lay in reply to this, that as to the 
Une fines, which ſuch a Seizure might have 
given the Spaniſh Proprietors, it deſerved no 
Conſideration ; that the French and Dutch 
Proprietors would have believed, or ought to 
have believed, their Effects as ſecure in our 
Hands, as in the Hands of Spain; eſpecially 


in a Point of Time, when they were, by 


Treaty at leaſt, engaged on our Side in Op- 
poſition to Spain; and laſtly, that the Diſ- 
tinction between eiging the Galleons at Sea, 
or blocking them up in Port, as if one was, 
and the other was not an Hoſtility, is very 

manifeſtly 
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manifeſtly a DiltinQion without a Diffirence, 
to prove which, I dare appeal to every Man 
in Pritain, whether he would not efteem e 
Hoſt.lity as great, and the Injult great f 
a Spaniſb Squadron ſhould block up Pre 
mauth, than if it ſhould crulc in be {oe 
nel and take our Ships at Sea. They G e 
man cuts the Dilpute ſhart, by x: 
to the Obſervorrins cn the Con, -eats 
Britain; and 1 man readily j (ail Haus iff 
him, by refertiog, un my dd, to th. Craftſe 
man exiriordi1i2'y ; in u ich theie Obj/rroas 
trons are fully antwered, and ireairct as they 
deſet ved to be. 

Having mentioned the CoJeons, our Hut her 
could not avoid talking ine Notice of a 
Queſtion I 3{ked, in eng Publicolæ, and 
which he alivws to be very material, His 
Anſweis ton deſerve a fort Ref A 
two. Since the Galleons are c due, 
hath Spain renour:icec thoje NeF os, wich our 
Fleet was ſent to the Well-i sto prevent? 
Thus he ſtates b 2e797 and hie Abiwer 
is, Truly I can't tel. can any one in the 
Wirld, who is nit i; Secrets of the Court 
of Spain. A lit; -terwirds he aſks the 
tame Queſtion ; Firs the King of Spain re- 
nounced tis Projects ; that 18, thoſe Defins 
which our Fiect was ſent to the , Indies 
to prevent? His Aniwer is, Yes undoubtedly, 
as far as Articles ratified by bim can bind; 
and as far as any contracting Powers can be 
beund by Treaty to one another. Let us tec 
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what is urged between the firft and the ſecond - 
alking of the fame Qreſtion, to produce ſuch 
a wide Difference in the Anſwers. The King 
of Spain hath ratified the Preliminaries, in 
Contequence of which the Siege of Gibraltar 
is railed, Orders are ſent to reſtore the South. 
Sea Ship; and he has promiſed, that the Ef- 
fects ot the Gal/zons ſhall be delivered. He 
hath therefore renounced his I rejects by Treaty, 
but whether he hath renounced them in his 
Heart; <ohether he will go on to act an open 
and honeſt Part, that is more than our Author 
can tell, It is more likewiſe than any one 
will defire, that be or Z7hoje, for whom he is 
an Apologiſt, ſhould pretend to tell, or be 
anſwerable for, But let us ſee what they are 
anſwerable for ; what has been really done by 
Treaty; what we have obtained to make us 
ſome Amends for the rotting of our His; 
for the Loſs of ſo many thouſand Lives, and 
for the Depredations and Hojiulttres, which 
this Author founded fo high formerly; and 
which were carried on with redoubledVigour, 
during the pacifick Blockade of the Gall-ons, — 
The Effects of theGalleons are to be delivered, 
J congratulate the Dutch and the French up- 
on it; but eſpecially the latter, who have tach 
immenſe Wealth on board them, Our Share 
is, I fear, a ſmall one; too {mall ro bear any 
Proportion to the Expence we have been at, 
or the Loſſes we have ſuſtained. Orders are 
ſent to reſtore the South Sea Ship; but the 
Claims of the Spaniaras either on that Ship, 

| or 
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or on any Account, are preſerved to them, 
and referred to a Congreſs, by whoſe Deciſion 
we mult abide; and nothing is ſlipulated, 
which may ſecure to our Merchants a juſt 
Recompence for the nomberle(s Seizures and 
Captures of their Effects and Sh1ps. The 
Siege of Gibraltar is raiſed; but the Right to 
the Poſſeſſian of that Place hath not been ef- 
ſectually put beyond Diſpute, The Obſti- 
nacy and the Chicane of the Spaniards have 
prevailed ſo far, that they preſerve, even by 
the Preliminaries, a Pretence for bringing 
this Right to be decided in the Congreſs ; "and 
I ſhall be glad to hear what Ally we have 
there, on whoſe good Offices we can depend 
for ſecuring to us the Right of poſſeſſing, and 
the Poſſeſſion of this wportant Place, —— 
Upon the whole, Iam extremely ſorry to find, 
that I was ſo much in the Right, when I ad- 
vanced that no Man could ſay, with Truth, 
that the ain Things, in Diſpute between 45 
and Sparn, were yielded to us before the Re- 
turn of the Galleons; unleſs he reckoned our 
keeping Gibraltar, and I might have added 
the procuring Satisfaction to our Merl ants, 
not among the mam Things in Diſpute, but 
among thoſe of 4% Importance. I lay 
very ſincerely, that I had much rather have 
been refuted, 

It appears, I think, from what hath been 
ſaid, that the Author and Defender of the 
Enquiry has not only been given up by his 
own Side, but even by himſelf, in ſeveral Par- 


ticulars ; 
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ticulars; and ſeveral other Points, which 


ff were inſiſt. 4 upon, in the Frguzry, and have ſole 
Us | been diſputed in other rings, are either lov 
6 not mentioned at all ip the Defence, or in | in 
he ſuch a ſlight Manner as plainly ſhews the Au- my 
* thor's Coniciwutnels that he cannot ſupport dier 
# them, though he is very unwilling to give my 
[* them entirely up ; ſo that the Author gave a 
Jr very partialT tle to his laſt Production; which for 
n Can "be juſtly called, at beſt, a Dejence only thr 
J of ſome Points in the Enguiry ; and is, more clu 
0 properly ipeaking, a Recantation of it, with 3 
N a few particular Exceptions, thi 
1 But now, Mr, D' Anvers, what ſhall I ſay Er 
ij to you in Excule for ſo many and ſuch ng “ 
my Letters? The beſt thing 1 can fay, is to 
5 aſſure you, and I do it very folemnly, that I Jo 
* will trouble you with no more of them. The hit 
0 Gertleman, towhom I have now replied, may mL 
{ enquire and defend, as much as he pleales, 10 
| without any farther Moleſtation from me. on 
| When I began to write on this Subject, I wo 
meant nothing leſs than the filly Ambition of hs 
having the t Word in a Diſpute. I ſaw, Ka 
like cvery other Man, publick Diſtreſs, % 
I thought I diſcerned the true and original de 
Cauſe of it. The Affectation, which J ob- 
ſet ved to turn us off from this Scent, fortiti-d 
me in my Opinions, and determined me to 1 
examine what was alledged againſt them. WWE 
I have done ſo; and if in doing it, I have | G 
contributed in any Degree to open the Eycs 4 
of my Countrymen, on their ue, and on 1 


their 


20 


their miſtaten Intereſis, I have obtained the 
ſole End, which I propoſed to myſelf, I 
love and I hate; I eſteem and I deſpite ; but 
in a Caſe of this Moment, I thould abhor 
myſelf, if any regard to Perſons, and Conti- 
deration, except that of Truth, had guided 
my Hand in Writing, 

f began by aſking Pardon of this Author 
for an Injuſtice, which 1 have done him 
thro' Error, not Malice; and I ſhall con- 
clude with aſſuring him, that upon what- 
ever Principle he may have treated me, as J 
think 1 did not deſerve, I lay down my Re- 
ſentment with my Pen, and remain in CH. 
tian Charity with him. 

I return to the Buſineſs of my doe Pre- 
ion in Life; and if I was worthy to adviſe 
him, I would adviſe him to return to that of 
his High Calling; to feed the Flock committed 
to his Charge, That I may the more effec- 
tually perſuade him to take a Reſolution fo 
much for his own Honour, and tor the Ad- 
vantage of the Church, I will exhort him to 
it, in the Words of the Apo/izhical Conſtitu— 
tions, with ſome very little Variation, in or- 
der to render the paſſage more applicable. 


Sit autem Epiſco- 
pus turpus lucri non 
gucſitor, praſjertim de 
Gentilibus ; malitgue 
detrimentum capere, 
guam inferre. Non ſit 


« Let a Biſhop then 
te not be iond of mak- 
«ing his Court for 
« Gain, and eſpecial- 
«ly to the Gentzles, 
Let him rather re- 
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ticulars; and ſeveral other Points, which 
were inſiſt 4 upon, in the Fnguzry, and have 
been diſputed in other Mritings, are either 
not mentioned at all in the Defence, or in 
ſuch a ſlight Manner as plainly ſhews the Au- 
thor's Contcioutnels that he cannot ſupport 
them, though he is very unwilling to give 
them entirely up; ſo that the Author gave a 
very partial 'T tle to his /aft Produttion; which 
Can "be juſtly called, at beſt, a Dejence only 
of ſome Points in the Enguiry ; and is, more 
properly ipeaking, a Recantation of it, with 
a few particular Exceptions, 

But now, Mr, D' Anvers, what ſhall I ſay 
to you in Excule for ſo many and ſuch /ong 
Letters? The beſt thing 1 can fay, is to 
aſſure you, and I do it very ſolemnly, that I 
will trouble you with no more of them, The 
Gertleman, towhom I have now replied, may 
enquire and defend, as much as he pleales, 
without any farther Moleſtation from me, 
When I began to write on this Subject, I 
meant nothing leſs than the filly Ambition of 
having the /a/f Word in a Diſpute. I ſaw, 
like cvery other Man, publick Diſtreſs, 
thought I diſcerned the true and original 
Cauſe of it. The Affectation, which ! ob- 
ſerved to turn us off from this Scent, fortiti-d 
me in my Opinions, and determined me to 
examine What was alledged againſt them. 
I have done fo; and if in doing it, I have 
contributed in any Degree to open the Eycs 
of my Countrymen, on their Fu, 00 ON 

their 
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their miſtaten Intereſis, 1 have obtained the 
ſole End, which I propoſed to myſelf, I 
love and I hate ; I eſteem and I deſpite ; but 
in a Caſe of this Moment, I ſhould abhor 
myſelf, if any regard to Perſous, and Confi- 
deration, except that of Truth, had guided 
my Hand in Writing. 

began by aſking Pardon of this Author 
for an Irjuſtice, which 1 have done him 
thro' Error, not Malice; and I ſhall con- 
clude with affuring him, that upon what- 
ever Principle he may have treated me, as [ 
think 1 did not deſerve, I lay down my Re- 
fentment with my Pen, and remain in Chri- 
tian Charity with him. 

I return to the Buſineſs of my low Pre 
fron in Life; and if I was worthy to adviſe 
him, 1 would adviſe him to return to that of 
his 4:gh Calling; to feed the Flock committed 
to his Charge, That I may the more effec- 
tually perſuade him to take a Retolution fo 
much for his own Honour, and tor the Ad- 
vantage of the Church, I will exhort him to 
it, in the Words of the Apoſtalical Conſtitu— 
tions, with ſome very little Variation, in or- 
der to render the paſſage more applicable. 


Sit autem Epiſco- Let a Biſhop then 
pus turpus lucri non © not be iond of mak- 
gucſitor, preſertim de ing his Court for 
Gentilibus ; maltgue Gain, and eſpecial- 
detrimentum capere, „ ly to the Gentiles, 
guam inferre, Non fit © Let him rather re- 

ceive 
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avarus; non maledli- 
cus, non falſus Teſlis, 
non irabundus, non 
contentioſus, nos ne— 
gotus, litibuſque ſe- 
cularibus 1 mplicil US ; 
non pro alto ſponſor, 
aut in cauſis pecunt- 
arits Advocatus, Non 
ambitious, non du pli- 
cis ſeutentiæ, non bi- 
linguis; calumniæ & 
maledicentice non cu-— 
pidus auditor; non 
Hyß gcrita, fallaciis 
Vd nig nonutens, Juia 
lec omnia Deo ſunt 
iuimica, Dæmonibus 
grata. 


Conſtit. Apoſtolic. 
Lib. II. Cap. 6. 


Jam, 


« cCeive than do an In. 
65 jury. Let him not 
& be given to ev/ 


ce ſheaktng,nor to bear 


« falſe Witneſs. Let 
© him not be wrath. 
e ful nor contentious, 
« Let him not be en- 
« gaged in the Buſineſs 
« and Diſputes of the 
' J/orld, Let him not 
be ready to anſwer 
©« for others. Let him 
© not be the Advocate 
* of private Inter 
«in public Cauſes, 
« Let him not be a. 
% bitzous, nor doubles 
cc z71nded, nor double- 
* fongued. Let him 
© ule neither Simula- 
fin, nor Diſimula—- 
© {ton in his Conduct; 
ce nor vin and falla- 
&« c19us Sepbtfms in bis 
& Dilcourſe. For all 
* theſe Things are 
« hateful to God, and 
e pleaſing to the De- 


« 1. 


Mr, D'AnveRs, Fe. 
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Good and Bad MINIST ERS. 
\ HILST a wrcked and corrupt Miniſ- 
ter is weighing out Panegyricks and 
Dedications againſt , Satires and nvec- 
tives; or, perhaps, is numbering his Crea- 
tures and te:ching them their implicit Mo— 
noſyllahles; wnillt he is drawing out his 
Screen, and providing tor a Jafe and decent 
Elopeme't ; or, it may be, comforts him- 
ſelt with the Hopes that the publick Joy, 
at his Removal, will drown all future En- 
guiries; or that he ſhall 4. ' ſewect a good 
while longer, till the Worm leizes his Car- 
caſs, and Poſterity preys upon his Memo- 
ry; it may not be improper to turn your 
Thoughts pon the Reverſe of his Character, 
and to enquire by what Marks a go Miniſter 
may be found out and diſtinguithed ; or, 
ſince he is only a Creature, by what Arts, 
and in what Method, he inay be formed and 
brought into Being. A People, who are run- 


ning the Hazard of a Death-Bed Repentance, 
want nothing ſo much as a good Miniſter; 


and 
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and a bad One dreads nothing more than an 
hornet Succeſſor, who comes after him with- 
out treading in his Steps; takes his Place with. 
out giving into his Secrets ; and will not by 
won by a Share of his Rapine to partake, at 
the ſame time, of his Crimes and Corruptins, 
We know the mighty Hand that is to 


form this Creature, and that the Breath g 


our Nojirils is to give him Being; but it is 
no Preſumption, no Infringement of the 
Right of Election, to trace out a general 
Character of many juſt and worthy Candi- 
dates. It is no Nomination, no Defignation 
to a particular Otice, to deſcribe a good 
Officer at large, with all his Qualifications 
and Endouwinerts, Neither the Hane La- 
b:urer, who dilcovers the Mine, or digs out 
the Ore; nor the Ku Artificer, who PUri- 

es, refines, and weighs it, can in any Senſe 
be ſaid to incroach upon the Authorisy of 
Thoſe above him, who are appointed to 
make the Jaft Fſſay; to ſhape and mould 
it; and all Thelc are Friends to Cæſar, who 
nn:ithes the Work; and gives it his own 
Image and >upericription, 

Let us then imagine a Number of Men, 
ſcattered up and down a great, wiſe, and di 
cerning Nation; in their Deſcent noble and 
generous; full of the Virtues of their An- 
ceſtors ; in their Temper affable and ſweet- 
natured ; educated in the Knowledge and 
Study of our Conſtitution, its Laws, Settle- 
ments, Dependencies and Intereſts ; always 
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faithful to the Crown, when conſiſtent with 


their Duty to their Country; fonder of the- 


Subſtance, than the Outſide of Religion; 
eaſy in their Fortunes; Lovers of Mankind; 


more careful to preſerve, than to aggrandize 


a Family; making Virtue the Foundation of 
their Friendſhip, and Merit the Title to their 
Favour ; Prefervers of the Freedom of others, 


as well as of their owa; delighting rather to 


be thought good than great ; pleaſed with 
any Opportunity of making their Fellow 


Creatures happy; juſt in all their Dealings; 
moderate in their Pleaſures; true to the ſe- 


FLY 


veral Truſts, which have been repoſed in 
them; watchful over the Accounts of others, 
and ready to ſubmit their own to a full and 


impartial InſpeCtion ; not fervile when out of 


Power, nor imperious when in it; ſtudying 
: more the Propriety of Oratory, than its Or- 


naments and Garniture ; and ſpeaking rather 


to the good Senſe of others, than to their 


Paſſions or Intereſts; not ſolicitous for a 
Place, becauſe they want it, but becauſe the 


Place wants them; ſo keen in their Reſent- 


ments for the Publick, that they have no 
Room for thoſe, which are perſonal ; well 
> acquainted with the moſt noted Characters 
and Tranſactions of late Years; indifferent in 


their Choice of publick or private Life, but 
careful to adorn both ; and looking on the 


Revenue of an Office to be fo far publick 
Money, as it is intended for the Support and 
© Dignity of that Office, to which it is appro- 


7 


* 
. 


P ptiated. 
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priated. Men of this Character, Stars of 
thi: Luſtre, are ſtill ſtack in good Plenty up. 

and down our Hemitphere. The Changes 
of he Weather may ſometimes hide, on 
cannot extinguiſh them. Their ſhort-lived 
Obſcurity is indecd their Advantage; for by 
This we know what it is to want them, and 
their Influence. Their Brightneſs is tried, 
and diſtinguiſhed from Meteors and falſe 
Fires, The Kegularity of their Courſes is 
more obſerved; and their Glory, when it 
breaks out again, becomes doubly recom. 
mended. 

Imagine now a Man, of this Order and 
Character, advanced to the Miniſiry. Sup- 
pole him not well acquainted with the Cour!e 
and Dependence of many of the Offices and 
Branches of Truſt under his Direction; and 
for that very Reaſon not over-forward to pre- 
ſeribe for Abuſes, or admit of Corruption, 

upon the Plea of Cu/ffom; yet whilſt it is na- 
tural for him to find out, or to place in these 
Offices ſuch Men as moſt ncarly reſemble 
himſelf; he could never want good Intelli- 
gence both at Home and Abroad; clear and 
faithful Accounts. The Eyes, Hands, and 
Feet, which he borrowed from others, would 
be ſo much like his own, that he could not 
fail to lee clearly, act fairly, and walk up- 
rightly. Such a Miniſter would with Plea- 
ſure meet a Senate, choſen as himſelf was, 
by the ſame Marks and Qualifications, He 
would encourage ſuch a Choice as his beſt 
Security; 
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Secority; and when the bonz & legalis Viri 
de Vi 7cineto ate returned to Parliame we. as well 
| as upon Furies, the Electors do alike conſult 
their own Hon! Our and Intereſt, A triennial 
| or ſeptennial Bribe, as ill-ſpent as it is ill- 
gotten, makes no Amends for the Lots of 
| Credit and Reputation, which are the Support 
ot Commerce; and it is as eaſy to prove, that 
the Corruption of tome Boroughs is the Cauſe 
of their Poverty; as to prove, that their 
| Poverty is the Cauſe of their Corruption, 
| But to reſume my former Subject. The 
| Marks 1 have painted. out, and the Rules I 
have laid down, are of {uch Uſe to the Pub- 
lick, in the Choice of a gd MiniJer, that 
where only one of them (the Character of 
common Honeſty) bath been attended to, and 
the reſt have been barely gueſſed at, or left 
to wild Chance; ſuch a Choice has very 
often been more beneficial to a Country, than 
a Choice made upon the very Brink, or even 
from the Bottom of that horrible and dreadful 
| Gulph, commonly called profound Policy. — 
| 1 hall illuſtrate this Truth by one remarkable 
Inſtance, which I hope is too remote and far- 
fetched, to be hauled and wrenched into ga- 
| dern Application. The Grand Seignior is ſaid 
to walk abroad very often incognito, and to 
have his Out-lets and Conveniencies, both in 
the Camp and Seraglio, where he can overſee 
the Aſſemblies of his Domeſticks and Officers, 
| and be his own Spy upon their Actions and 
Converſation. Liſtening one Day to the 
E grand 


E 
grand Miniſter of bis Kitchen, in a full Af. 


tembly ol his ow: cu/mary Subalterns, eloſcly 
debating the preſent JunEtvre and Poſture of 
Affairs, (when Diſcontents ran high, and the 
general Voice laid the whole Blame upon the 


Prime Vizicr) he heard the grand Maſter, 


then in the Chair, ſometimes threatening Ju- 


ſtice, and denouncing Vengeance ; brandiſh- 
tay his long Knife at the Cloſe of every Pe- 
riod; ſometimes ſhaking his Ste- Pan with 
—Oh ! He could toſs up ſuch a Diſh of Po- 
liticks (And every Menace, every Period 
concluded with a Wiſh——That he was Prime 
Ligier but for one Month only. The Grand 
Sergnior took him at his Word; and, in a 
few Days, advanced him to that high Poſt 
next himſelf. Where all are Slaves, this 
Advancement was by no Means ſurpriſing. 
"Twas a meer deſpotick Humour and Fro- 
lick ; and perhaps done with a Defign to 
puniſh his Vaſſal's Preſumption, by ſetting 
his ewn Knife to his Throat, upon the fitſt 
falſe Step or Miſmanagement in his Conduct. 
But the Man was honeſt, and the Maſter 
agteeably diſappointed, No Miniſter ever 
filled that Station, for many Years, with 
greater Honour and Reputation; or was 
better beloved both by Prince and People, 
He fed the Empire, as he had done the Em- 
peror, with good wholeſome Diet well cooked 
and garniſhed, He ſtrewed Plenty every 
where, and ſeemed, by his Conduct, to un- 
derſtand perfectly well that fine Maxim of 
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' Cafar, which deſerves a whole pal, mo- 
ral, and political Eſſay, fully to explain it 
Let me have Men about me that are fat. 

If Chance and Incident, or Caprice and 
Humour, can go thus far in the Choice of 
a a good Miniſter, who at firſt ſetting out only 
ſtumbled upon good Senſe, and common Ho- 
' nefly ; what will not good Senſe and common 
Honeſty do, when joined with thoſe other 
noble Qualifications, of which I have given a 
Detail, and when marked out and diſtin- 
guiſhed by a regular and judicious Choice? 
They have made the Reigns of Minors, and 
of Monarchs never out of their Minority, 
glorious and flouriſhing. They have tranſ- 
formed Queens into Amazons, and confined 
the Faults of a foft and vicious Prince to a 
few Apartments; made them Darlings of 
their People, and their People happy under 
their Government, But where a Prince, truly 
wiſe and great, and good in himſelf, is ſur— 
rounded by a Multitude of ſuch Counſellors; 
to how amazing an Height, and to how 
many Generations may he extend his Gran= 
deur and the publick Felicity? Such Miny- 
ters, under a Monarch, the Father of his 
Country, will conſequently conſider all his 
Subjects as Princes of the Blood (lo a merry 
Writer of the laſt Age cali-d them) or, in 
the inſpired, royal Style, as Fe of His Pleſh, 
and Bone of his Bone; not in a natural Senſe ; 
for Adoption 1s better than Nature. Such 
Miniſters will put out the Revenues of their 
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Maſter to Intereſt in the Pockets of his Sh. 
zef7s ; then, with a- rapu fed recep, 
recall them upon a real Neceſſity. Such Mi- 
niſters will raiſe a landing Force, fo very nu. 
merous, that it ſhall take in al the landed 
Gentry and trading Commons of a Nati; 
and perhaps 5d. a Day is not ſo good En- 
courazement, as when Men fight for their 
All; for they fight for their All, when they 
fight for a Prince, with whom they have 
but one common Safety and Intereſi. Such 
Min ſters will not ſuffer the Law to be made 
the Back-Sword of Juſtice, which cuts only 
on one Side. They will not ſcore up a War 
to the Reckoning, when the good Company 
have not had it in; nor palm a Truce upon 
us, with all its Accidents, for the real Body 
of a ſolid and /a/ting Peace, by a new politi- 
cal Tranſ or Con-ſubſtantiation. In ſhort, 
they will not, like ſome old Raman Minions 
and Favourites, make a Statue of their Mal- 
ter, and then fly to it for Refuge. 
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ON THE 


PoLICY of the ATHENIANS. 


Hoc illud eſt preciput in Cognitione Rerum ſalubre, 
ac frugiferum, omnes Te Exempli Documenta in 
illuſtri poſita Monumento intueri; inde 1 ibi, tua 
que Reipublica quod imitere capias ; inde fedum 
Jnceptu, fadum Exitu quod vites. 


8 IR. 

T is fo common a Failing to think that 

every Thing, which particularly affects 
us in Reading, will equally plcaſe and enter- 
tain others, that J Hope you will excuſe the 
Fondneſs of a young Student for an old 
Story, which I have lately met with in the 
Hiſtory of Greece ; and ] fancy it may prove 
as agreeable an Amuſement to others as it 
hath been to mylelt ; but if you think other- 
wile, the Uſe it will be of to you in ſight- 
ing your Pipe will make you lome Amends 
tor the trouble of reading it. 

Darius Hyſtaſpis is the firſt, I think, who 
is mentioned in Hiſtory to have b-en poſſeſ- 
ſed with the wild Ambition of unwver/al Him- 
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pire ; and in order to carry on this chimerical 
Deſign, he made ſeveral unſucceſsful Expe- 
ditions into Europe; where he was informed 
that Greece, which then made a very con- 
ſiderable Figure in the World, would pro. 
bably give him no ſmall Oppoſition in bis 
projected Conqueſts ; particularly the Albe— 
nians, who with ſome of the Iſlanders, their 
Confederates, had given him a mortifying 
Inſtance of their Boldneſs and Reſolution, 
by daring to aſſiſt their Colonies, in the Leſſer 


Aſia, in their Endeavours to ſhake off the | 


Perſian Yoke and recover their antient Li- 
berties. This was looked upon as ſuch an Af- 
front to the Power of the grand Monarch, 
(as he is ſtyled by the Hiſtorians of thoſe 
Times) that nothing would ſatisfy him but 
the intire Conqueſt of Greece; to Which he 
was likewiſe continually ſolicited by Hip- 
þ1as, Son of the famous Tyrant Pftratus, 
who upon being expelled by the Athenians 
for invading their Laws and Liberties, had 
fled to Darius for Protection and Aſſiſtance 
to recover his Tyranny. 

The Monarch, however, to give ſome Co- 
Jour to his Quarrel with the Grec:ans, {ent 
to the ſeveral States to demand Earth and 
Water from them, as an Acknowledgment 
of their Homage and Subjection to him; re- 
quiring, at the ſame Time, that the Atbe- 
mans ſhould reſtore Hippias. 

Athens and Sparta, the moſt conſiderable 
States in Greece, fired with a juſt Reſent- 

& | | ment 
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ment at this haughty Demand from a free 
People, took his Meſſengers and threw 
them into deep Pits ; telling them that there 
they might find EF arth and Water for their 
King Darius; who, being enraged at this 
new Provocation, ſent his Generals Dat:s 
and Artaphernes, with an Army of above one 
hundred thouſand Men, to revenge ſuch an 
open Defiance and Contempt of his Power, 
with Orders to bring the Athenians Pri- 
ſoners. 

It is well known that Miltiades with a 
very ſmall Number of Men, animated with 
the glorious Love of Liberty, routed theſe 
numerous Forces at the famous Battle of 
Marathon, and for ſome Time ſecured the 
Liberties of Greece, 

Darius, being very deſirous to recover this 
Diſgrace, employed all his Endeavours, with 
the Power and Riches of the Pan Empire, 
to make Preparations for a ſecond Attempt ; 
but dying before they were compleated, he 
left the Proſecution ot this Deſign to his Son 
Xerxes; who, having raiſed the greateſt 
Army that ever appeared upon the Stage of 
the World, (being ſaid to be ſome Millions) 
marched with them into Europe over a Bridge 
made croſs the Helleſpont; but before he 
entered Greece, he again experienced the 
Courage and Bravery of the Grecians, by che 
Stop that was put to the Proyreis of this in- 
credible Multitude, with a very incorft.icr- 
able Number of Men, under Leonidas, at the 
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Pass of Thermopyie; which the Per fcans gain- 
ed, at laſt, by the Treachery of a /ugitive 
Greet, who led them a private Way over 
tne Mountains to furronnd the Grectans, 
The unexpected Succeſs of this ſmall 
Body, with the Viz tory which the Athenzans 
10 ly gained, gon atter, over Xerxes's Fleet, 
would they 50 ped have deen a ufficient En 
courayement to the contederated Grecians, 
u ho had entered into a grand Alliance againſt 
the Per/ian, to have continued firm to them, 
in che Detence of their common Liberties; 
but when the Atbertans ptopoled to attack 
the Per/rars, in order to prevent their march- 
iog Ito At ztica, the Spartans, with their 
ther Allies, either from Treachery or Cow- 
ardice, or a Mixture of both, in a very 
ſnameful and intamous Manner refuſed to 
ranch, and deſerted the Arbentans, leaving 
them to firupgie with thote unequal Num- 
b-rs, which it was im 2poſitble for them alone 
to reſiſt; yet placing their Happinels in their 
Liberty, and their Liberty in their Valour, (as 
Thucydiges e xpreſſes it) they did not even in 
11 Extremity deſpair; but their Virtue 
3 Courage taking new Force from their 
Difreſ, they ebandoned Athens to the Fury 
of the / er/ians, having firſt tranſported their 


Vives and Children to their Friends in the 


neighbouring Iflands, and refolved with 
their Fleet, without any other Affiftance, 
to conquer or die, in the Defence of their 
Liberties, 
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This glorious Reſolution, with theit Know- 
ledge and Skill in naval Affairs, wh ch they 
had very happily cul:ivated, enabled them 
to gain an intire Victory over the Pefſian 
Fleet. This 5 terrified the hauphty Xerxes, 
that he fled with the u moſt Precipitation 
and Confuſion to the Helleſpont, aud paſſed 
into Aſia in a little Boat; and the Forces he 
left under his General Mardonius, to con- 
tinue the War, being forme Lime afterwards 
entirely routed at Platea, Greece was abſo— 
lutely treed from all farther Fears of the Per- 
fans, ſolely by the Virtue and Valour of the 
Athemans; woo, forgetting the t ol 
Treatment of their Allies, Had belides ihe 
additional Merit of leaving Athens a Sand 
Time expoſed to the Plunder of the Enemy, 
under Mardonits,! ather than mike afeparate 
Peace with the Per iin, who offered to ten- 
der them full Satistaction for all tne : 
in the War; to Pay them a vat 
Money; and make them govercizis of all 
Greece ; but th CY genero ily TC: Te 1 to be 
inſtrumental in enflaving that Country, 
which they bad fo bravily defen ad, and 
preferred the glorious Title of the Dellues ens 
of Greece to ali other Conſideratos 

We may now look upon Hebes in the 
Height of its Glory and Profperity ; and they 
would, in all Probability, hive continued 
to be the lat flouriſhi:;z State in Greece, 
if they had been Maſters ot ally Prudence, 
and improved the Advaniages, Which nove 

lay 
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lay open to them; but ſuch is the Uncer. 
tainty of all human Felicity, that we ſoon 
find them, by their fooliſh Conduct, gra- 
Cua'ly loſing all the Benefits of their amazing 
Succeſles in the War, till they at laſt fell 
under the Power of that State, which owed 
its Being and Preſervation to them. Athens 
therefore may be tiuly ſaid to date its Ruin 
trom the Day of its Triumph over the Per- 
ian; for preſuming upon her great Merits 
and ſignal Services in defending and pre— 
jerving the common Liberties of Greece, 
they grew haughty and inſolent to all the 
neighbouring States; and wholly neglecting 
the Care of their own Affairs, they took all 
Occaſions of intermeddling with thoſe of 
their Neighbours; too often promoting Dit— 
ferences, in order to make themſelves the 
ſole Arbitrators and Umpires of them; by 
which Means they were generally ſo unfor- 
 tanate as to ir.creaſe the Number of their 
Enemies, inſtead of making new Friends. 
But that, which raiſed the greateſt Relent- 
ment againſt them, was their pretending to 
preſcribe Laws to the Trade of all Greece, 
and endeavouring to exclude the Megarears 
from any Share in it. This was made the 
Ground of the War between Them and 
Sparta, which was not a little offended at 
the imperious Manner, in which Athens 
claimed the Right of holding the Balance of 
Power in Greece, which they were certainly 
in Poſſeſſion ot, and might have long and 
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eaſily kept, if they could havebeen content 
with the Thing, without aft Sing to make a 
vain Shew of it, and thereby ſhocking the 
other Powers of Greece, equally independeiit 
with themſelves; for nothing would hve 
more effectually ſecured the Superiority they 
aimed at, than making Ute of the great Re- 
putation and Credit, which they had de- 
ſervedly gained, by interpoſing their good 
Offices to reconcile the frequent Differences, 
which aroſe amongſt the ſeveral States of 
Greece, ever jealous of their own Authoritics ; 
but whilſt the Atheniaus rept within the 
Bounds of Moderation, the other States 
ſhew<d upon all Occaſions the g cateſt Dete- 
rence and Reſpect to their Mediation; and 
the whole of their Policy copſiſtad in inter- 
poſing their Force, in Caſes of Neceſſity 
only, to prevent the Meał from being un- 
juſtly oppreſſed by their more powerful Neig h- 
bour ; and in avoiding, as much as poſſible, 
to make themſelves Parties, much leſs Prin- 
cipals in their Quarrels. 

Such a wile Conduct would have given 
them Leiſure and Opportunity to enjoy the 
Fruits of at Peace, which they wanted to 
recover the Loſſes and eaſe the Burdens of a 
long and heavy War, ſupported chiefly by 
them, and carried on at a much greater Ex- 
pence of Blood and Treaſure, than they had 


ſuffered, at any Time, ſince the Foundation 
of their State. 


It 
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Tt is certain that they were under the hap- 


picſt Circumftances to have effected this, 
ſoon after the War; for their great naval 
Power, which made them the undiſputed 
Matters of the Sea, made them likewiſe 
equally efteemed and feared by their Neigh- 
bours. To this we may add the Advantages 
ot their Situation, and Knowle ge in all ma- 
ritime Affairs, with their numerous Ships and 
the Benefits of their Colonies abroad ; which 
might have enabled them to improve and 
extend their Trade, the only true Source of 
Riches, beyond any other Nation, and would 
have ſoon put them into ſuch a flouriſhing 
Condition, as would have deterred the molt 
powerful of their Neighbours from entertain— 
ing any Thoughts of diſturbing their Tran— 
quillity; and much more from entering into 
Pre jects of bumbling, or ſubduing them. 
But they had the Misfortune, for ſeveral 
Years, to groan under the en >nt of a 
Set of N. niflers, who were too intent upon 


their own Intereſt to have any ſerious Regard 


tor tne Welfare of the Publick ; though that 
was tne conſtant Subject of their own Prailes; ; 
and the better to carry on their ſelfiſh and 
miſchieveus Deſigns, and divert the People 
of Athens from looking into their Conduct, 
they not only promoted continual Diſſen- 
ſions amongſt them, under the different Diſ- 


tinctions of Favourers or Oppaſers of the for- 


mer Tyranny of PlsISTRATUS'; but they 
likewiſe engaged them, on one Side or the 
other, 
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other, in every Quarrel, that aroſe not onty 
in Greece, but in Aa and Places at the 
greateit Diſtance, upon the imalleit Pretences 
of ancient Alliances, or Kindred with their 
Anceſtors; by which Means NY walled 
their Strength and Riches inen many lrunlels 
and unneccflary foreign Fxpe 1115s, lor no 
other Pur poſe than to make a Pai ade of their 
Power at Sea; and which had no other Ef- 
fect than to increaſe the Envy and Jcalouſy 
of their Neighbours. 

To ſupport ſuch extraordinq ary and extra- 
vagant Expences, they were obliped to raile 
almoſt as 9:eat and heavy Im pofuions. 38 
they did at the Time of the Ferſan Far, 
to the great Decay f Trade and ling . 
ment of the People; and thorzu this was 
coloured with the ipcotons Pretences of exun- 
guiſbing ell Roma! Ns of the former i ar, ud 
ſet: ling a lid aud /7fi:;ng Peace; yet it did 
not picvent the requent Mourmare and Com- 
paints of the Fabhick ; nor were Nere want— 
ing Perſons, who vigorouſly and hon=(ly op- 
poi'd Mzztures, which were ſo viſibly de- 
ſtrove of the true Intereſts and Safety of 
Athens; Neatures, which it would have been 
imp ſfible to have continued, if the Feads of 
the Faftion, who got Poſſofſion of the Go- 
verament, had not found Means to delude 
the People, rom T'me to Time, with the 
great Advantages they were every Day to 
receive from an wzniwer/al eſlabliſbed Peace, 
by which they were to be delivered from 


all 
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all Apprehenſions of the Return of Hippias, 
or any of his Deſcendants ; and the Balance 
of Power was forever to be ſecured to the 
Athenians ; a Notion which had been ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully propagated in Athens, and fo much 
intoxicated the Minds of the People, that 
there was no Impofition fo groſs, which their 


Leaders could not paſs upon them, under 


this Pretence z and it was the never-failing 
Argument for flencing all Oppoſition, and 
removing all Objections to the moſt chime- 
rical Projects, or unreaſonable Propoſitions in 
their publick Aſſemblies. 

Athens was daily languiſhing under this 
unhappy Management, which would have 
brought certain Ruin upon her in the End, 
without the Calamity of the Peloponngſian 
War; for nothing prevented it but the con- 
tinual Struggles of her great Men to ſupplant 
one another, This kept them in ſome Awe, 
and refrained them from doing all the Miſ- 
chief, which they had both in their Incli- 
nation and Power; ſo that the Preſervation 
of Athens, for lome Time, may be ſaid to 
be owing in a great Meaſure to the ſhort 
Continuance of thoſe in the Adminiſtra- 
tion, 

But Cimon, Ariftides and Tolmidas, with 
ſeveral other conſiderable Men of real Merit 
and Abilities, who, notwithſtanding ſome 
Failings, had done their Country very great 
and eminent Services; theje Men, I ſay, hap- 
pening to go off the Stage very near one 

| another, 
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another, left the Field open to PERICOL ts, 
who firſt ſubverted their Conſtitution, and 
then erected to himſelf an arbitrary Power, 
which ended in the Deſtruction of Athens. 
He was a Gentleman of a private F. nne, 
but unmeaſurable Ambition, which made 
him ſtick at nothing to advance himſelf in 
the State. For this Purpoſe he ſet out on the 
Foot of Liberty, and courted the AﬀeCtions 
of the People, by pretending a Zeal for their 
Intereſt upon all Occaſions ; but when he 
had once made himſelf conſiderable by theſe 
Methods, he threw off the Maſk, and 
treated them with the utmoſt Infuience ; 
by Turns betraying all thoſe, who truſted 
him, and knowing no Friendſhips, or En- 
mities, but ſuch as favoured, or oppoſed his 
corrupt Purpoſes, He gave a very remarkable 
Inſtance of this with Regard to Cin, a 
noble Athenian of great Parts and Integrity, 
but one, whom Pericles hated and conſtantly 
oppoſed, for keeping him under that Sub- 
ordination, which became his Station and 
Character. Yet Cimon afterwards falling 
under a Proſecution from the People, he 
ſcreened him in the publick Aſſembly, and 
then made a Bargain with him, to ſhare the 


Government between them; but took an 


Opportunity to revenge himſelf in the Ruin 
of his Son Lacedæmonius, after his Father's 

Death. 
As he was Maſter of preat Volubility of 
Tongue, with a Knack of ſpeaking plauſibly 
in 
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in publick, and has joined to this a very 
daring and conſummate Aſſurance; fo he 
knew perfectly well how to improve them 
to his own Advantage, in ſupporting any 
Propofition, 'right or wrong, as it beſt ſuited 
his preſent Purpoſe ; for nothing was more 
common than to ſee him in one Aſſembly 
with great Zeal confuting his own Argu- 
ments in a former ene; and he never ſcrupled 
to contradict the moſt certain Truths, or to 
aſſert the moſt notorious Falſhoods, in order 
to carry his Point, though ſure to be diſ- 
covered a few Hours afterwards, having al- 
ways an Evaſion ready at Hand, 

But notwithſtanding the great Opinion, 
which he ſeemed to entertain of his own 
Eioquence and Cunning, he was convinced 
they would prove but a very feeble and ſhort- 
lived Support to him, without fome better 
Aſſiſtance. He therefore made Uſe of al} 
his Art and Contrivance, to work himſelf 
into the Adminiftration of the publick Re- 
venues ;. in which he had the good Luck to 
ſucceed, after the Death of Ari//zdes ; who, 
having been long Treaſurer of Greece, did 
not leave Money enough behind him to de- 
fray the Expences of his Funeral.—Happy 
had it been for Athens, if Pericles had ſuc-— 
cceded him in his noble Qualities, as well as 
Employment, But his Character was the 
Reverſe of the good Ariſtides, and his Admi- 
niſtration one continued Scene of Rapine and 
Profuſion. Thus did he eſtabliſh his Power 
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on 4 much more laſting Foundation than 
his Predeceſſors, by applying himſelf to the 
| Foibles and Vices of Mankind, which are 
too often the ſureſt Hold upon them; for 
though it is not to be imagined but that 
many Corruptions had ſprung up, during 
the former Diſorders and Weaknels of the 
Government; yet ſome Remains of the Mo- 
deſty and Virtue of their Anceſtors had hi- 
therto reſtrained the A: heniaus trom an open 
and avowed Proſtitution of their Integrity; 
but Pericles, by the licentious Diſtribution 
of Bribes and Bounties a mongſt the People, 
ſoon extinguiſhed all Sentiments of their for- 
mer Honeſty and Love of their Country, 


which he treated as the moſt ridiculous Fa- 


naticiſm; and all the Endeavours of a few 
to oppole this Torrent of Iniquity were the 
+ publick and ſtanding Jeſt of his Converſa- 


tion. 


This extravagant and unnatural Flow of 
the publick Money by Degrees introduced 
that Spirit of Expence and Luxury among(t 
all Ranks of Men, under the miſtaken No- 


tion of Politeneſs, which conſumed the 


Eſtates of the beſt Families in Athens, and 
ſoon made them ſo neceſſitous, that forget- 
ing their antient Honours and the Dignity 
of their Birth, they were not aſhamed to be- 
come the known. Penſioners of Pericles, 
living in as abject a Dependence upon him, 
© as the meaneſt of the People. 

; Q 2 Thus 
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Thus was univerſal Corruption ſpread over 
the whole State; and to compleat their 
Misfortune, the very Money, which was te— 
ſerved tor the Neccfſſities of War only, was 
ſpent in debauching the Minds of the People, 
and what was deſigned for their Preſervation 
turned to their Deſtruction, 

As Pericles was not qualified by his Rank 
to be of the Aſſembly of the Areopagus ; (the 
great and ſupreme Judicature of Athens;) ſo 
ro remove every Obſtacle to his Ambition, 
he employed al] his Art to undermine their 
Authority, and by Degrees drew all Publick 
Buſineſs of Conſequence to the Puli ar A/- 
femblies ; where, by the Aſſiſtance of Bribes, 
Penſions and Employments, which were all at 
his Diſpoſal, he was ſecure of carrying every 
Thing almoſt without Oppoſition, 

This, together with the ſcandalous Diſtre— 
ſpect, with which Pericles affected to treat 
them upon all Occaſions, and their flaviſh 
Submiſſion, at the ſame Time, to all his Oc- 
ders, falling in with the general Depravation 
of the Times, ſoon brought them into the 
loweſt Contempt with the People, and de- 
ſtroyed all Regard for that ancient and augu/? 
Aſſembiy, which bad for many Ages been 
the Bulwark and Defence of the Conſtitu- 
tion. 

After this fatal Blow to a State, which 
made the proudeſt Boaſt of its Liberties, and 
had ever ſhewed the greateſt Jealouſy of any 
Incroachments upon them, Pericles obtained 
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almoſt as abſolute and uncontrouled a Power 
as the Tyrant Pziſtratus himſelf; which 
gave Occaſion to the calling bim and his 
Creatures the new Pijhtratides ; for though 
it is well known that the A4rchons had the 
Exerciſe cf the regal Power, vet we 1carce 
read of any Thing but their Names, during 
the whole Miniſtry of Perzc/es; to whom all 
Applications, both at home and abroad, 
were conſtantly made; and he ſcarce leſt 
them the Shadow of Sovereignty. 

But in the Height of this Proſperity, he 
was not a little diſturbed with the Threats of 
a War from Sparta; the Seeds of which, as 
1s before obſerved, were ſown icon aſter th 
End of the Perſian War, and ripened goa 
Action by the monſtrous Conduct of Perce, 
who by Turns provoked their Retentment, 
and courted their friendſhip, in the moſt 
ignominious Manner, 

It would be tedious and unneceſſary to en- 
large upon the particular Differences, which 
had from Time to Time, arijen between 
them, and increaſed the Animoitties of the 
two States. 

Many Endeavours had been uſed, to put 
an End to this uneaſy Situation of Affairs; in 
which both States were under the Inconve- 
niences and Expences of an actual War, 
though no formal Declaration had been made 
of one, and the-Interruptions the Athenians 
found in their Trade, with the Continuance 
of very ſevere Taxes, occaſioned many loud 

Q 3 Come 
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Complaints amongſt the People ; to quiet 
which a ſort of Ceflation was agreed upon for 
five Years, This however Jaſted but a very 
ſhort Time, the old Grudges breaking out 
again into new Hoſtilities; in the purſuit of 
which both Parties being tired, a Peace was 
made between them for thirty Years, though 
it laſted between five and fix Years only, 
which were chiefly employed in forming new 
Alliances, in order to be prepared for War; 
each Side being very ſenſible that the Article; 
of the Treaty were only patched up for the 
preſent, but were not a ſufficient Foundation 
tor a laſting Peace; and accordingly they 


were very negligently obſerved on both Sides; 


but it was the Misfortune of Athens always 
to loſe Ground by theſe ſhort Intervals of 
Truce; for their unhappy Behaviour had 
irritated many of their Neighbours againſt 
them; and their confederated Subjects took 
the firſt Opportunity to chuſe new Protec- 
tors, and free themtelves from the grievous 
Impoſitions, which the Athenzans had laid 
upon them, under the Pretence of raiſing 
Supplies for the War, 

Pericles, well foreſeeing the fatal Conſe. 
quences, which an open Rupture with Sparta 
would be to his Affairs, neglected no Endea- 
vours to prevent it ; and it is, not improperly, 
ſaid that the Age of Negociation then begun 
in Greece. Minifters and Ambaſſadors were 
ſeen continually poſting not only over all 
Greece, but even in the adjoining Kingdoms 
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of Macedon, Theſſaly and Thrace ; both Sides 
endeavouring to engage them in new Aa- 
ances in their Favour ; and Pericl-s was not 
aſhamed to court the Friendih p even of the 
Perſians, to whom he had formerly profeſſed 
ſo much Enmity and Hatred, by putting the 
Ballance of Power in their Hands, 

He did not make a much better Bargain 
for his Country with ſome other of their Al- 
lies, who owed their Preſetvation to Athens, 
and pretended the gteateſt Friendſhip for 
them; yet being in Hopes of an Addition of 
Power and Wealth, by the Diminution of 
the Trade of Athens, and the Decreaſe of 
their naval Strength, in Conſequence of it, 
they very faintly ſupported the Intereſts of 
the Athenians, and remilsly diſcharged the 
Obligations of their Alliances, 

Pericles, to remedy theſe growing Mi(- 
chicfs, endeavoured to gain over to his In- 
tereſt tome of the neighbouring Powers, by 
the Propoſition of certain wild and impracti- 
cable Projects ; ſuch as joining the Forces of 
Athens to theirs, and making new Acceſſions 
to their Dominions, by altering the Depen- 
dencies of ſome of the leſſer Principalities of 
Greece ; but this Scheme gained him nothing 
but Shame and Contempt; fo that after much 
Time and Labour had been ſpent in theſe 
fruitleſs Negociations, he had Recourſe to the 
ſame Methods abroad, which he had found 
ſo very ſucceſsful at home, and backed all 
his foreign Tranſactions with the Offers of a 
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round Sum of Money; by which Means he 
engaged many of the leſſer States of Greece 
to lend their Names, at leaſt, to his new 
Alliances, and kept ſome of the favourite 
ones in conſtant Pay, under the Pretence of 
making good their Expences, in keeping 
Troops to aſſiſt {bens upon Occaſion, 
though they never raiſed one Man more for 
this Service, 

As he could not treat in the ſame Manner 
with the greater Powers, he made his Ap- 
plication tv their 2{n7ſters, whom he judged 
by himſelf, and endeavoured that Way to 
gain them to his Intereſt. Moſt of them 
took his Money; and, perhaps, excuſed 
themſelves by their Intentions of neither do- 
ing him any Good, nor their Country any 
Harm; for they only amuſed him with 
Intelligences ef pretended Secrets, many 
Falſhoods, and Things of little, or no Con- 
ſequence, 

By this infamous Management, Athens 
was made the common Tributary of all 
Greece and the Neighbouring Powers; not 
only to the great Waſte of the publick Trea- 
ſure; but, what was worſe, theſe mean 
Condeſcenſions from a State, which had for 
many Ages made ſo conſiderable a Figure 
in that Part of the World, loſt them all 
their former Authority, and brought Athens 
into the utmoſt Contempt. 

However, Pericles endeavoured, from Time 
to Time, to varniſh over the preſent State of 
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Affairs; continually amuſing the People with 
Aſſurances of the Succeſſes of his Negotia- 
tions abroad; and even the Perplexicy of 
them was of Benefii to him; for it helped 
to divert the Pubiic from locking into his 
Conduct; bis Creatures, upon n the jeaſt Of- 
fer at it, crying out that Divif ons at Home 
would give the greateſt Encouragement to 
the common Enemy. 

The preient Uncertainties gave him like. 
wile ſome Pretence for ſupplying his vaſt 
Expences, either to carry on Hngagements to 
prevent a War, cr for making the neceflary 
Preparations to begin one; and thus Argu- 
ments were never wanting to fleece the 
People, who in vain complained of the gteat 
Profuſion of the publick Money, without any 
Account having been given of it by One, 
who had for ſo many Years the fole and abſo- 
lute Diſpoſition of their Revenues ; whereas 
it had ever been uiual before bis ime for the 
Prytanis, who were a Committee cf the Senate, 
annuz.ly to examine tne publick Accounts, 
in the moſt ſolemn Manner, being ſworn 

upon the Altar, before they entered upon that 
Office, to diſcharge their Duty with the ur- 
moſt Impartiality, Fidelity and Juſtice to their 
Country.—So careful have all wiſe Govern- 
ments ever been to preſerve this Branch of 
the- Adminiſtration from Corruption ; well 
knowing that without it all other Precau- 
tions would be vain and ineffectual to ſup- 
port the Liberties of a jree People, 
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As Pericies fell under the general Cenſure 
ef the People, on this Account, fo he did not 
eſcape being ſeveral Times charged in the 
publick Aſſemblies with the viſible Corruption 
of his Management; which once went fo far 
that Dracontides, as Plutarch informs us, 
carried a Reſolution, or Decree, for impeach- 
ing him of embezzling the publick Treaſure; 
but Agnon, one of his Creatures, by the Al- 
teration of ſome Words, rendered it inef- 
fectual; and by theſe little Arts and Shifts, 
which too many of his Dependents in the 
Senate were always ready to countenance and 
tupport, he baffled all Endeavours to obtain 
any Account of the immenſe Sums, which 
he had ſpent during his Adminiſtration, 

But it would have been impoſſible for him 
to have ſtood the general Clamour and De- 
mand of the People for bringing him to Juſ- 
tice, if he had not had Recourſe to a new 
Artifice, which no Miniſter before him had 
the Afturance to attempt. This was a Pro- 
poſal for allowing him ten Talents for Secret- 
Service- Money ; which, though no very great 
Sum, yet as it was underſtood, and even aC- 
knowledged by himſelf, to be the Wages of 
Iniquity, | it was giving a publick Sanction to 
 Corrupiion, and was a Precedent, that at once 
quite ove:turned all the antient Checks and 
Controuls, by which their Anceſtors had, in 
the ſtricteſt Manner, guarded againſt the Em- 
bezzlement of publick Money ; the Diſpoſal 
of which was, by this Stroke, put into the 

abſolute 


E 
abſolute Power of him, who was at the Head 
of the Treaſury ; for under this Cover, he 
had the moſt unlimited Scope to ſupply any 
Expences, under Pretence of the publick 
Service. 

One would think that nothing more could 
have been deſired to gratify the moſt inſatiable 
Thirſt of Power and Dominion; but inch 
were the extravagant Expences of Pericles, 
in unprofitable Negotiations abroad, anc ſatiſ- 
fying the craving Importunities of his De- 
pendents at home, who always roſe in their 
Demands in Proportion to the Difficulties, in 
which they ſaw him engaged, and the Want 
he had of their Se:vice, that though he feared 
no Repulle to the molt unteaſonable Demand 
of new Supplies, yet being conſcious himſelf 
of his exorbitant Expences, he began to be 
aſhamed that the People ſhould ſee what 
Money he conſumed. He therefore reſolved 
to make one bold Step more, to ſecure him- 
ſelf of a Fund, which would at once fully 
anſwer his Purpoſes and conceal his Profu- 
ſions. This be put in Execution, by ſeizing 
upon the ſacred Treaſure at DELos, which 
was depoſited there by the common Conſent 
of the States of Greece, to be kept invio- 
lable, never to be touched but in Caſe of the 
utmoſt Extremity, and that not without 
their unanimous Advice and Conſent, 
Such an open Violation of the publick 
Faith raiſed the Clamours of all Greece upon 
Pericles; which he endeavoured to palliate ar 
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fiiſt with the Pretence of its being in greater 


Safety, and the Advantages, that might be 
made of it, by employing it for the Bevefit 
of the Publick ; but when he ſaw how Jew 
there were, who had the Virtue or Courage 


to oppoſe SER even in this extreme Act of 


. he grew bolder, in a little Time, 
and veing pre {fied upon this Article, openly 
defied them in the pubbicæ Aſſemblies, and 
with the moſt aſſuming Arrogance declared 
that the Money, when it was once granted, 
was u longer theirs, auh gave it, but theirs, 
roh received it. 

Te toon after followed this with another 
Declaration; that tle Neceſſities of the State, 
of which he was to be the Fudge himſelf, were 
above all Laws, and that nothing was ſo ſu- 
ered but that even the Plate and Riches of 
the Temples might be fetzed, and Reſtitution 
made after War "ds; well knowing that it 
would not be in his Time, nor any Part of 
his Concern, 

I his great Treaſure being now wholly in 
the Poſleſſion of Pericles, he had no farther 
Trouble than to give ſuch Account of it to 
the Public as he thought fit; for any Pro- 
polal of appointing Perſons (as was the an- 
tient Cuſtom) to examine his Books, cr count 
the Taterts remaining, was oppoted with the 
old Cant of diſtrutting lo virtuous an Admi- 
niſeration, es his Creatures had the Impu— 
dence to call it, and forwarding the Deſigns 
of the Enemy, by raiſing Diviſions at nw 3 

the 
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the conſtant Artifice of thoſe, who are en- 
gaged in Mealures deſttuct: ve to their Coun- 
try, and are ſenſible that their Actions will 
not bear Examination; whereas, in Truth, 
no Enemy is fo dangerous to a free People as 
theſe dome/tick. Spoilers; tor though Nations 
may, and often have been, laid waſte by 
foreign Invaders ; yet many of them have re- 
covered their ancient Freedom and Proſperity 
as Athens itſelf had lately done, after all the 
Malice of the Perſian; whereas Hiſtory 
affords us no Example of any Nation, that 
ever regained their Liberties, waen they had 
tamely conſented to the loſs of them, or 
infamoully ſold them to their Governors for 
the prelent Supply of their Luxury and Yes 
but their unhappy Poſterity have ſor ever 
groaned under the Inheritance of Slavery, de- 
livered down to them by their Fore-Fathers. 
hut to return to Pericles. 

His Succeſs, which cven exceeded his own 
Expectations, ſtruck every honeſt Athenian 
dumb with Aſtoniſhment at the continued, 
abject Compliances of their Fellow Citizens, 
Pericles now flattered himſelf that his Autho- 
rity and Power were ſo nrmly eſtabliſned, as 
to be out of the Reach of all Accidents, This 
made him ſo haughty and intolent, that he 
became grievous to his own Creatures, and 
the Object of aniverſal Oarm ; which was 
not a little heightened bythe growing Necetli- 
ties of the State, and the Poverty of the Peo- 


ple ; ſo that the former Clamours were again 


renewed 
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renewed with great Warmth and Violence 
on Account of the Diſpoſition of the Money, 
which had been diſſipated during his Jong and 
expenſive Adminiſtration. This rouzed his 
Apprehenſions and threw him into great Per- 
plexities ; which his Relation Alcibiades tak- 
ing Notice of one Day, when he was more 
melancholy than uſual, he aſked him the 
Reaſon of it, Pericles told him that he was 
conſidering how t9 make up his Accounts with 
the Public; to which this young Profligate 
(who gave ſuch an early Inſtance of the 
Miſchief he was one day to bring upon his 
Country) replied, that he had much better 
conſider how to avoid giving any Account. 
Unhappily for Athens, he took his Kinſinan's 
Advice, and ſeeing no other Way to eſcape 
and divert the impending Storm from burft- 
ing upon himſelf, he choſe to turn it upon 
his Country, by plunging them into a War 
with Sparta. 

The Spartans, notwithſtanding the Ineli- 
nation they had ſhewn to begin the War, yet 
when Things came near to an Extremity, 
ſtill expreſſed a Defire of continuing the 
Peace; and at laſt offered to deſiſt from it, 
in Caſe the Athenians would conſent to take 
off the Reſtraint from the Trade of the Me- 
gareans. ” 

Pericles, in a long Speech, diſſuaded them 
from accepting the Conditions offered, by tel- 
ling them, that though this was a Matter of no 
great Conſequence, (as, in Truth, it was not) 


yet 
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yet the Manner, in which it was aſked, made 
it neceſſary for the Commonwealth to ſthew 
their Firmneſs on this Occaſion, in order to 
ſupport their Honour, and prevent the At- 
tempts of future Impoſitions upon them, in 
Matters of greater Concern. 

This determined the vena! Aſſembly for 
War, which was ſoon after begun by the 
Siege of Platea, a ſtrong Town of great Im- 
portance, and the only Acquiſition of the 
Athenians by all their glorious Succeſſes over 
the Perſian; which, however, in the Courſe 
of the Wer, was ſcandalouſly neglected by 
the Athenians, and tell a Sacrifice to Sparta. 

Some Endeavours were uled to terminate 
the War, ſoon after it begun by a Truce made 
for a Year, in order to agree upon preliminary 
Articles of Peace; but they were never ſet- 
tled in ſuch a Manner as to take Effect; and 
a Peace, that was afterwards concluded be- 
tween them, had little better Succeſs, the 
Articles being never put in Execution, or 
complied with on either Side ; but the ſhort 
Time it laſted was ſpent in breaking and re- 
newing Alliances with their Neighbours in 
ſuch a Manner, that it would require copy- 
ing out the t Book of Tbucydides to repeat 
the mutual Infidelittes and Treacheries prac- 
tiſed by Athens and Sparta, during this Cef- 
ſation, which both Sides were more tired 
with thao the War; and all Greece, with 
the neighbouring Powers, being now one 
Way or other engaged, it was ſoon renewed 

| with 
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with the greateſt Animoſity, and at laſt ended Inſtar 
in the entire Reduction of Athens to the Sub- vince 
jection of Sparta; a Fate which they might ſame 

in all Probability have eſcaped, if Pericles tions. 


had either had the Honeſty to have preſerved 
the Peace, by forbearing to intermeddle, 
where he had nothing to do, or the Spirit to 
have begun the Z ar ſooner, before Athens 3 
Was quite exhauſted, and had loſt all Credit 
abroad by his wretched Management, 

It ovght however to be remembered, ſor 
the Honour of that learned State, that the Po! 
moſt celebrated Wits and Poets of Athens en- 
deavoured to open the Eyes of their Country- 
men, and animate them againſt Pericies, by 
expoling his Conduct in fatirical Poems and FI 
˖ Invectives; but they were too far gone in Lux- 
; ury and Corruption to recover their ancient 
Spirit, being continually ſoothed in their 
Vices by a ſet of profiigate Writers, whom Pe— 


ricles had picked up and employed in his Ser- 7 
vice. Theſe Fellows were ſo abandoned, that Bs 
they not only made a Jeit of Liberty, and 8 
juſtified all the Methods of arbitrary Go- is 
vernment, but put their Patron in Compe- Pas 


tition with Jupiter himſelf, and flattered him 
with the Appellation of Oꝶympius, at the 
iame Time that he was precipitating the De- 
{truCt:on of their Country. 

Thus we fee that the over-grown Power, 
Ambition, and Corruption of ons MAN 
| brought Ruin upon the moſt flouriſhing State be fu 
| in the Univerſe; and there are not wanting Verity 
' | Inſtances 
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Inſtances of the like Kind in Hiſtory to con- 
vince us that the ſame Conduct will have the 
ſame Conſequences in all Ages and all Na- 
tions. 


J am Sir, &c. 
PHIL-ATHENUS, 
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ON. 1H 5 
PowER of the PRINCE, 


AND THE 


FREEDOM of the PEOPLE. 


Furono veramente tutti i R principio Capi, e 
non Re, di Republiche, e non di regni. Ma poi 
il Iungo uſo ha fatto che 1 Popoli fi ſiano diſpaſti 
et anuezzati all' habito dell inticra ubbidienza, 
come apunto ſuole afſuefarſi una pianta, & un 
corpo humæno a viuere, in terreno, e ſotto clime 
diuerſo dal ſito naturale. 
Card. Bentivoglio Relatione delle 

Prov. unite de Viandra, Lib. 3. 


I 


ARDINAL BoeNnT1ivoGL1o, from whoſe 
Writings I have teken the Motto to this 
Paper, was a Man on ail Accounts little to 
be ſuſpected of favouring the Caule of Li- 
beriy; much leis of writing ſtrongly and 
R boldly 
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boldly for it. But the Love of it is innate 
in the Mind of every Man ; and however we 
may be depraved by bad Education, however 
flamed by Party, Intereſt, or the Spirit of 
Oppoſition, yet whenever we grow cool, and 
are not immediately agitated by our Paſſions, 
that Spirit breaks out, and ſhews itſelf even 
in thoſe, who are the greateſt Abettors of 
arbitrary Power. 

Thus the Cardinal, borne down by the 
Force of Reaſon, and the Influence of this 
Principle of Nature, expreſſes in this Sen- 
tence not only his own Opinion, but that of 
all Mankind, though private Reaſons may 
induce many to profeſs themſelves of con- 
trary Sentiments; nor is it impoſſible for 
ſome Men, weak in their Natures and warm 
in their Tempers, to be either ſo far ſeduced 
by the Arguments of deſigning Men, or ſo 
heated by political Contentions, as even to 
become in ſome Manner convinced, that 
they have no natural Right to Liberty; and 
that their Princes ate born with a juſt Title 
to that arbitrary Power, which is always the 
Child of Fraud, or U/urpation, 

It is our great Happineſs that his preſent 
Majeſty's Dominion is founded upon a better 
Title than either the Jus divinum, or heredi- 
tary Right. He owes it purely to the Voice 
ef the People in Parliament, He got it by 
their Favour, and will keep it by their Af- 
tection ; nor is it Jeſs for the Advantage of 
his Family, or for that of the Nation, that 


he 
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he came to the Throne upon theſe Terms. 
The Limitations and Conditions, by the due 
Obſervance of which he is entitled to it, will 
ſerve as a certain Rule to his Poſterity, by 
which if they guide themſelves, they may 
depend upon the Hearts and Purſes of their 
Subjects to all Eternity. His Predeceſſots had 
not the ſame Advantages, They were bred 
up in a Notion that their Preregative entitled 
them to do what they pleated ; nor were the 
Privileges of th2 People to firmly aſcertained, 
This occaſioned perpetual Jealouſics, gave 
Opportunities for ev Miniſters to impoſe up- 
on the Prince, and for ſeditious Perſons to in- 
flame the People. It often gave Riſe to un- 
warrantable Acts of Power; and thus fre- 
quently expoſed both the Royal Family and 

the Nation to the utmoſt Confuſion. 
Machiavel, in his Political Diſcourſes, lays 
down this Poſition; that no Government can 
long enjoy Liberty, unleſs it be frequently 
brought back to its firſt Principles, It is the 
Nature of all Government to degenerate. Ag 
it grows older, it gracually deviates and flies 
farther from its firit Intention, which is ſings 
ly the Advantage of Society; till at laſt it at- 
tains ſuch a Degree of Corruption, that its 
Order becomes entirely inverted ; and that 
Inſtitution, by which the Price was firſt 
only the Servant of the Publich, obliges the 
Public to be Slaves to the Prince, For this 
Reaſon he recommends a frequent Renewal 
of the Conſtitution. The various Revolu- 
R 2 tions 
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tions in this Ringdom have, in a great Mez- 
ſure, anſwered this End. 1 liey have purged 
off tne Luxutlances of Power; and though 


{ew of them have gone fo deep as to bring 
us back to the ptimiuve Purity of our Con- 
ſtitution, yet they Have ſtill preſerved us a 
free Pesple, wiien Liberty is loſt in almoſt 
cvery other wt ot Hurope. 

The 4a Revolution has done more for us 
than any "of the reſt, I would not be under- 
ſtood to ſpezk of that, which was brought 
about in Favour of our great Deliverer the 
Prince of Orange, I mean that, by which 
the preſent royal Family were ſeated upon 
the Throne. I his happy Change in our Go- 
vernment, though it is not marked out by 
any ſuch Appellation, is the moſt important 
we have had. It has amounted within a few 
Degrees of that Reduction to the % Prin- 
ciples of Government, which Machiavel re- 
commends. Our Conſtitution has received 
a new Spring from it; and had we taken 
Care to guard againſt a few Inconveniences, 
as we miglit have done, or uſcd the ſame 
Caution to prevent ee Dangers, as to re- 
dreſs old Grievances, our Liberiies had beet 
delivered down to our Poſterity, after a hos. 
land Years, more {ecuic and with a greater 
Proſpect of long Duration, than at the very 
Beginning of the Commonwealth. 

The Sentence prefixed to this Paper con- 
tains an Account of the firſt Powers, with 
which Princes were inveſted. It alledges, 


that 
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that the l Pcwer FR n nen Monarc is 
owes its Riſe only to an Abe f the firſt Truſt 
repoſed i in Them; to ehich | 7 7h rej rant 
to human Nature) by ga 22 570 2 and 1: ng 
Ve, Men were mſenjtnlj ' Davin ated, The 
original State of Monarthy'i is juitly deſcribed 
very different from what it is now ie all ar- 
bitrary Governments. {rigs re then no 
more than Chi:fs, or principal Magiſirabes, in 
States Republican and free. 

It ought to give every Fn/ſhjr11 the 
grea: eſt Satisfaction to find the Cauſt. a 2 we 
now live under, fince its laſt Ken. , U ar- 
ing fo near a Reſe; nblance to 3 1 
berty. Our Princes are now, in a great Mea- 
ſure, upon the fame Foot with hee Chiefs, 
or principal Magiſtrates of ou They have 
Authority given them to defend the Laws of 
the Land, but not to bresk them. They 
have too lately received their Crown from the 
Hands of the Nattoo to {2 wet that it is to 
them only they owe & and that conſequently 
they can be entitled to Powers but what 
are pranted by t e In People Mmuſt ſtill 
remember that their own Hands adorned the 
Temples of their Kings, and can have Re- 
courie to 4/n9wn and 705 tive Laws, if Pri- 
viloge and Prerog. five mul ver Claſh. 
They are NO lon; zer to be abuted by tne 


Sound ot Words 3 Nor V 11 icon i Itter Ben- 
ſelves any longer to be duped mti eee 
becauſe moſt of thoie, * no Nave cn; ed che 
Title of King, have allo cujoyed an arbitrary 


3 * ay, 
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Sway, that therefore regal Authority muſt 
inevitably import an abſolute Dominion. 
They juſtly look upon this Word as one of 
the many, which have different Meanings ; 
and ſignifies with us no other than a third 
Eat, {aperior to every Individual, yet infe- 
rior to the collective Body of the People, 
whoſe Advantage and Proſperity were the 
only Cauſes of its Exiſtence. 

The Ae of Settlement has obtained all theſe 
great Advantages for us. That Compact be- 
teen Prince and People, which has been 
formerly treated by ſome Perſons as a merc 
Chimzra, is now no longer to be diſputed, 
In that Act are contained certain Stipulations 
and Conditions, under which the Prince has 
conſented to accept, and by which Tenure 
only he holds his Crown. By theſe Means 
every Subject in the Nation may know the 
preciſe Extent of his Prince's Power, and 


the Meaſures of his wn Allegiance ; how 


far and how long he is bound to obey. 
It would be tedious to enumerate the many 


wiſe and prudent Reſtrictions of this our ſe- 


cond Magna Charta. I ſhall only mention 
eo of the fundamental Points in this Publick 
Add, which ſufficiently evince the Care and 
Zeal, with which the Parliament, on this 
Occaſion, purſued the Intereſt of the Nation. 
They even ſeem, if we may judge from what 
has ſince happened, to have carried their Cau- 
tion beyond the Bounds of abſolute Neceſ- 
ſity, or Prudence, Being apprized that the 

Domi- 
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Dominions of the prejent royal Family were 
very conſiderable abroad, and not knowing | 
how far their Tenderne's for their native 
Country might carry them to the Prejudice 
of this Kingdom, they made Z7heje two Points 
the principal Conditions of their Govern— 
ment; it, that the King ſhould never leave 
his Britiſh Dominions without Conjent of Par- 
liament; and ſecondly, that he ſhould never 
engage England in any Broils relating to his 
foreign Territories, I think 1 may venture 
to ſay, without any Reflection upon the 
Prudence of the Parliament, who inſiſted 
upon Zheje Conditions, that they were upon 
this Occaſion, a little deficient in god Man- 
ners; but this Error may be forgiven, as it 
proceeded from their Zeal, and we have ſince 
corrected it, by abandoning e two Points, 
of which I have been {ſpeaking ; the /-/? 
ſoon after his late Majeſty's Acceſſion to the 
Throne; the other not long ago, in that 
juſt, honourable, and ever-memorable Re- 
folution of the Houle of Commons, by 
which we engaged 70 ſupport ang maintain 
bis Majeſty's German nos, with the 
utmo/t forte of Great-Bruai 

The remaining Articles ut the AC of Set- 
tlement are of ſuch a Nature, that we have no 
Reaſon to fear they will be diſpented with; 
I have already ſhewn how much is the 
Intereſt of the Prince, as well as the People, 
to maintain them. I have meg tioncd many 
Advantages ariſing from a Sculement eſta- 


R 4 bliſhed 
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bliſhed on the Foot of Liberty. They are 
ſach, that I think any Man, who endeavour: 
to raiſe the Prerogative one Step higher than 


it ſtands at preſent, or even argues in Favour 
of {ſuch Conduct, either with a View to ſe— 


duce the People, or to ingratiate himſclf 


with his Prmce, is the worſt of Traitors, 
and ceſerves the Curie and Hatred of the 


" whole Community. 


Sir William Temple, in his Obſervations 
upon the Du!ch Republick, made this judi- 
Cic us Remark. That this ſtomachfu! 
eh ple, who could not endure the leaſt 
e Exercile of aibitrary Power, or Impoſi- 
tions, under the Spaniſh Government, have 
been fince inured to digeſt them in the 
« higheſt Degree, under their own popular 
© Magiſirates ; bridled with hard Laus; 
& tertified with ſevere Executions ; environ- 
e ed with foreign Forces; and oppreſſed 


£c 


cz 


„with the moſt cruel Haraſhips, and Va- 


© rity of Taxes, that was ever known un- 


der apy Government.” 

The Reaſon of this great and general Con- 
tent, under the moſt ſevere Oppreſſion, was 
only this; that they found every one ſub- 
ject to the ſame Law. The Perſons in the 
Adminiſtration could make no Advantage 


cc 


from the public Calamities. On the con- 


trary, they felt the Weight of the publick 
IViitortunes more heavily than thoſe, who 
hed leſs Intereſt in the general Welfare, It 
was never oblerved in that Country, that the 

principa? 
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rincipal Men in the Commonwealth encreafed 
in Riches, in Proportion as the Country grew 
poorer, or the Publick laboured under heavier 
Taxes, Theſe Evils were well guarded a- 
gainſt by their Conſtitution; and therefore 
they conſidered all their Misfortunes as A 
wile and juit Regulation of Providence for 
ſome important Ends, which conſequently 
they never repined at. 

The Hanover Succe/ion under the Limi- 
tations, which I have mentioned, and on 
which it is founded, has obtained, in a great 
Meaſure, theie AGvanti iges for us. The 
Prince himſelf is now ſubject to the Laco, 
and the Act of Settlement binds him equally 
with the meanr/? Peaſant, 

The Benefits of this excellent Eſtabliſh- 
ment are not ſo eaſily diicovered, till ſome 
Abuſes happen. But if ever a wean and core 
rupt Admini/iration ſhould ariſe; it an ci 
Minter thould embezzic t the 3 rea- 
ſure; if he ſhould load the on, in Time: 
of Peace with Taxes preater ions in would be 
neceflaty to C-tray the Cha ge Of an EXDEN= 
five War; it the Money thus raiied ſhould 
be expended, under the Pretence of fecret 
Services, to line his own Pockets; to {tc ;p the 
Mouths of his hungry Dependents ; to bribe 
ſome future Parliament to approve his Mea- 
ſures; and to patch up an ili-dizelied, baſe, 
- diſhonourable Peace with foreiga Powers, 
whom he ſhall have offended by a continued 
Series of Provocations and Blunders ;” it he 
ſhould 
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ſhould adviſe his Sovereign to make it a 
Maxim, that his Security conſiſted in the 
Continuance, or Increaſe of the public Debts, 
and that his Grandeur was founded on the 
Poverty of his Subjects; it he ſhould hazard 
the Attections of the People, by procuring 
greater Revenues for the Crown, than they 
ſhould be able to ſpend, or the People be well 
able to raiſe 3 and after this engage his Prince 
to dem d ſtill farther Sums as his Right, 
Which all Men ſhould be ſ{enfible were not 
his Due; I fav, if the Nation ſhovld ever 
fail under theſe unhappy Circumſtances, 

they will then find the Excellence of a free 
Cor/{ituticn, The publick Diſcontent, which 
upon ſuch Occaſions has formerly burſt forth 
in a Torrent of Blood, of univerſal Confu- 
ſion and Deſolation, will make itſelf known 
only in faint Murmurs, and dutiful general 
Complaints, The Nation will wait long, 


. before they engage in any deſperate Mea- 


ſures, that may endanger a Conſtitution, 
which they juſtly adore, and from which 
they covfidently expect a ſure, though per- 
haps a dilatory Juſtice, upon ſuch an enor- 


myuus Offender. 


Theie are the ineſtimable Advantages of 
our prefert happy Settlement, Let us prize 
it as we ought. Let us not have the worſe 
Opinion of the Thing itſelf, becauſe it may, 
in ſome Inſtances, be abuſed, But let us re- 
tain the higheſt Veneration for it. Let us 

remember 


|| 
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remember how much it is our Right, and let 
us reſolve to preſetve it untainted and invio- 
late. Thus ſhall we truly ſerve our King; 
we ſhall do our Duty to our Country ; and 
preſerve ourſelves in the Condition, for which 
all Men were originally deſigned ; that is, of 
a free People. 


Of the ConsTITUTION of 
GREAT-BRITAIN, 


TT is pleaſant to obſerve a Set of Writers 
charging others with forming Republican 
Schemes, when they themſeloes are the Per- 
ſons, who in Effect, and by the neceſſary Con- 
ſequence of their Way of Reaſoning, have 
been placing our excellent Conſtitution in a 
moſt ridiculous and contemptible Light. 
According to them, it is no better than a 
Jumble of incompatible Powers, which 
would ſeparate and fall to Pieces of them- 
ſelves, unleſs reſtrained and upheld by ſuch 
honourable Methods as thoſe of Eribery and 
Corruption; for how is it poſſible for any 
Man, under any other Notion, to plead for 
| the 
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the Neceſſiqy, or for the Fiine's of Places, 

and Penfrons, or any pecuntary . J. /luence 
among the Members ot the Horſe of Con 
mons ? It any Dependence or Brajs, DR 
by fach Matives, were really neceſſary, 
would prove that the Form of cur Gedern. 
ment itlelf was deſective to a Degree of Ri- 
dicuiouine!s; that it was a Conſtitution, 
having a Pepreſentative of the People, which 
muſt be engaged t to repreſent them; nor 5 
vote and act, as they would vote and act, } 
uninituenced by private Tiitere/t, or cori, 
445 tives. Now, if ſuch an [ fence, ol 
£20 0 was univerſal and unlimited 
throughout the « whoie Fouſe, the Monarchy 
would be 4055 lute, and whenever this Influ- 
erice prevails in any Degree, it tends to ar- 
b'trary Power, For this Reaſon, the true 
Fri-nds of Liber mult perpetually guard 
againſt Juc? {nfiuences; Which is not ſ=tting 
up a gere £ «rin of Grvernment, but preſerv- 
TER the ot 

Our Conflitutis 2 may, in ſome Senſe, be 

ſaid to be a fleeting Thing, which at diffe- 
rent Times hach differed from itſelf, as Men 
differ from themſelves in Age and Youth, or 
in Sicknels and Health ; but ſtill it is the 
ſame, and it is our Duty to preſerve it, as far 
as we are able, in its full Strength and Vi- 
gour, I don't know a more uſeful] Turn of 
Mind, and what will contribute more to this 
End, than that, which diſpoſeth us to obſerve 
the ſeveral Changes in our Conſtitution ; the 


Cauſes, 


1 

Cniſſes, which have ee them; and ihe 
Conſequences attending then don't pre- 
tend, for iny Part, to enter Fo into this Sub- 
ject; but will on! y offer ſotne iew Oblerva- 
tions on what hath happencd of that Kind, 
during the Reigns of Ring WILLIAM and 
Queen ANNE; and I leave it to other Pens 
to remark farther back, or to continue ſuch 
Remarks farther on, 

At the Tims of the R-volu'ton, our Con- 
ſlitution received a conſidetable e by 
"that Act, winch is called the Declaratiiu ch, 
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which are amtes in that Ad. 1 done 
reckon that we obtair ed any Thing e by 
it; any Thing, tha was not our juit Kight 
before; nor dos it provide ſuch Remedies for 
us, or fuch Pages. tor the Offenders againſt 
It, as might have been contrived ; yet it is an 
Advantage to have that expreſly decla red and 
acknowledged to be our Right, which had 
once been brought, how unuitly toever, 
into Diſpute. 
About five or ſix Years after this, we ob- 
tained the Trienmal Af; which was an ad- 
ditional Security to our Liberties; tor though 
it may feem, irom the Reaſon of Things 
and 
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and antient Uſage, that Parliaments ought 
to have been either annual, or to continue 
no longer than till the particular Bufineſs, for 
which they were ſummoned, was finithed ; 
yet, by the Precedents made of the long Con- 
tinuance of the ſame Parliament, in the Reigns 
of Charles the ſirſt and ſecond, it was be- 
come fit and requiſite to enact, by an expteſs 
Law, that there ſhould be a new one, at leaſt, 
once in three Years. It may, perhaps, be 
wondered that this was not taken Care of in 
the Declaration of Rights; for though it is 
declared that Parliaments ought to be held 


Frequently; (by which might not improperly 


be underſtood new Parliaments) yet, in a 
Matter of ſuch Importance, one might have 
expected more clear and poſitive Expreftions, 
The only Reaſon I can aſſign for this is, that 
that Declaration was chiefly intended to aſ- 
ſert and aſſure to us He Rights, which had 


been invaded by King James. Now, that of 


holding the ſame Parliament for a long Term 
was no Part of the Complaints againſt his 
Government; ſince during his ſhort Reign 
he called but one Parliament, and that he 
diſſolved abruptly at their ſecond Sgſious. 
But I proceed to mention thoſe o/her Act; 
which King William paſſed, for ſecuring to 
us free Parliameuts, and conſequently our 
Conſtitution and Liberties, There was one, 
to prevent double and falſe Returns; another 
to prevent Bribery; another to prohibit Com- 
miſſioners of the Excije fitting in the Houſe; 
| and 
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and by a Clauſe in an Ad of the 12th of his 
Reign, which is the Act of Settlement, it was 

rovided that after his Deceaie, and the De- 
ceaſe of the then Prince's unc, no Perſon, 
who had any Office, or Place of Profit, un- 
der the King, or received aniv Penſion from 
the Crown, ſhould be capacie o} jervitg as a 
Member of Houſe of Commons, The 
paſſing t, Laws was certainly giving 
Strength and Security to our Liberites, in 
the moſt important and efjential Article; 
for the Freedom and Independency of 1s 
Aſſembly is andeniably the Support of them 
all, ard upon which the Fabrick of our 
whole Conſtitution depends, The Members 
of this Houje are the Truitees and Guar- 
dians of all we have, and of all our Poſte- 
rity. 

I will add one Inſtance more of the Ad- 
vantage, accruing to the Cauſe of Liberty, 
under the Reign of that gioriaus Deſroerer of 
our Country. What I mean is, his comply- 
ing with the Deſire of his Pepe and Pare 
hament, in reducing the Number of the 
ſtanding Forces in England io about 7000 
Men. Thus we ſee that as, by the coming in 
of King William, our Religion and Liberties 
were preſerved from the Deſigns and Projects 
then on Foot to deſtroy St; ſo, by his ſuc- 
ceeding Reign, he farther ſtrengthened and 
ſecured them to us by good Laws, I cannot 
help thinking, that whenever it ſhall be 
thought proper to {et up an equeſtrian Statue 


[I 
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to the Memory of hat Prince, an Inſcription 
ought to be engraven on the Pedeſtal in theſe, 
or ſuch like Words, —T' the immortal Memory 
of King WILLIAM the third, who by an ba- 
Zardous and giorions Euter prise preſerved the 
Britiſh Nati from the imminent Danger of 
Popery and Slavery; and afterwards with 

more Glory, as ſecuriug us for the future ts 
doing a far greater Good than only once pre- 
venting a pre wo nt Danger, he conjirmed and 
flrengthene its Liberties by ſuch excellent 
Laws as the TRIENNIAL ACT, and that of 
the 12th of his Reign, entitled an AF for the 
FarTHER LIMITATION of the Crown. and 
better ſecuring THE RIGHTS and LIBER“—Ü 
TIES of tie Subject. 

it can be no Objection againſt ſetting up 
ſuch a Memonal of thro Laws, that the firſt 
of them is repealed, and that the Clauje above- 
mentioned in the other is repealed likewiſe ; for 
though, in Deference to the Wiſdom of the 
. Eat , we ſuppoſe that the Repeal was 
for good {'eg/ons, with Regard to the Time, 
in which they were repealed ; yet we may al 
ſum that the exading of then, at the Time 
they were enacted, was for g:04 Reaſons too, 
and ſuch as ariſe from a Con! Gideration of 
the Nature of Government, the Principles of 
Liberty, and Precedents in ee States. 

I was induced to mention theſe Things at 
preſent, becauſe ſne Per ſons are often call Ing 
upon and defying mos to inſtance any ge 
'Article of Liberty, or Security for Liberty, 

which 
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which we once had, and do not ſtill hold and 
enjoy. I defire Leave to alk them, whether 
lang Parliaments are the ſame Thing a as have 
ing fr equent Fleftions, is the Circ umftznce 
of having am! tee hundred Members of the 
Houſe of Commons veſted with O e or 
Places under the Crown, the ſame Thing 
as having a Lato, that would have excluded 
all Perfons, who hold Places, from fitting 
there? —Is an Army of above 17,000 Men, 
at the Expence of 550.000 ,. per Ann. for the 
Service of Great Britain, the ſame Thing as 
an Army of 7009 Men, at the Expence of 
350,000 l. per Annum for England; and I 
will ſuppoſe there might be about 3000 Men 
more for Scotland ?—ls the Riot- AF, which 
eſtabliſhes Paſſive Obedience and Non-Reji/i- 
ance by a Law, even in Caſes of the utmoſt 
Extremity, the fame Thing as leaving the 
People at Liberty to redreſs themſelves, when 
they are grievouſly oppreſſed, and thereby 
oblige the Prince, in ſome Meaſure, to de- 
pend on their Affection. 

But to return trom whence Thave digreſſed, 
and pals tothe next Reign. In that of Queen 
Anne a very expenſive e War againſt France 
involved the Nation in a heavy Debt, (which 
] hope will be a Warning to us from engaging 
haſtily in another) and occaſioned the grant- 
ing ſeveral Duties and Taxes, which are re- 
ceived by the Crown, and charged as Funds to 
pay Intereſt on ſeveral great Sums, that haye 
been borrowed, This Circumſtance is cer- 
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tainly of no Advantage to the Cauſe of Li. 
berty, as it makes the Crown the immediate 
Steward and Receiver of the annual [Income of 
near fifty Millions of the People's Property; be- 
ſides increafing its Influence and Weight by 
the vaſt Number of Optcers, employed in col- 
lectipg. overiceing and paying 7he/e Funds and 
Revenues, | muſt farther add, that there was 
a Clavſe in an Act of Parliament repealed in 
this Reign, which till then had been highly 
valued, as what would tend very much to the 
Security of our Liberties. 1 mean that Clau/: 
of the 12th of King Wilkam above-mentioned, 
by Virtue of which, after the Deceaſe of the 
Ducen, no Perſon having any Place could tit 
in the Houſe of Commons, I mention this 
without any Defign to caſt the leaſt Reflection 
on that excellent Princeſs, who paſſed many 
good Laws tor the Security of Liberty, as will 
appear from what I am going to mention; 
for by the /ame Act, in which that Clauſe 
was repealed, there was another interted, by 
which all Perſons, holding the ſeveral Offces 
therein ſpecified, were incapacitated from fit- 
ting in the Houſe of Commons ; as well as all 
Perſons, holding any new Places, created 
ſince 1705. By the /ame Act all Perſons, 
who, after their Election into Parliament, ſhall 
accept any O ice of Profit whatſoever under 
the Crown, (except in the Army or Navy) are 
declared incapable of ſitting in the Houſe, 
unleſs re-e/efted: In conſenting to zheſe 
Clauſes, her Majeſty gave us immediate Poſ- 

ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion of the Benefit of them; wheteas that 
of the 12th of King William, though it was 
more extenſive, yet was not to take Place till 
a Time remote, and ſo was repealed before it 
came in Force, In the 5th Year of her Reign, 
ſhe paſſ-d the Quglification-Act, which re- 
quires that every Member for a Borough ſhall 
have 3oo/, per Annum, and for a County 
bool. per Annum; a Law, which was intend- 
ed to confine the Election to ſuch Perſons as 
are independent in their Circumſtances ; have 
a valuable Stake in the Land; and muſt 
therefore be the moſt ſtrongly engaged to 
conſult the public Good, and leaſt liable to 
Corruption, This Law has been of great 
Service to us, and is fo {till ; though far from 
being effectual: but it would be in a great 
Meaſure needleſs, if we were once made ſe— 
cure againſt Bribery at Elections, and Cor- 
ruption after Elections; becaule the People, 
when left to themſelves, would naturally 
chuſe to chief the beſt Sort of the Gentry 
to preſent them. 

But I propoſe, as I {aid before, to puriue 
theſe Kind of Remarks no farther than 7590 
two Reigns, 1 will only add, that if any Part 
of theſe good Laws, which till ſubſiſt, and 
were formed for the Preſervation of the Free- 
dam f Parliaments, have not their due Force, 
by Reaſon of ſome concealed Evaſions, which 
in Length of Time may have been found out; 
what can be more reaſonable than to apply an 
effectual Remedy? Is it not of an hundred 
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Times more Conſequence to prevent ſuch 
Ewvajions than any little Frauds in the Cuſtoms? 
}i the Laws former}! ' contrived, for {ecurin 9 
tO Us 75 te Part {is ments and. fr CJUenz lection; 

have been repealed ; it is natural to deſire that 
a proper Opportunity may offer 1tlelt for re- 
covering What we once enjoyed by expre/. 
Law, as well as by the Nature of our Con/t;- 
tution. And farther, if the public Debts ate 
ſuch an Incumbrance and Embarreſiment tr 
us, that we could not engage with Vigour it; 
a War, even upon cur own Account, and for 
aur own immediate Interejts, if Occaſion re- 

quired, or if they are fo circumſtanced, that 
they may render our L£zbertzes leis ſecure ; 

what can be more fit and reaſonable than 16 
make Ute of the means we have in our Hands 
to leſſen theſe Debts, by managing the naticn al 
Expence w:th all poſſible Frugality, and ſhun- 
ning all Occaſions of increafing them? Sure, 
no good Ally can expect that we ſhould act for 
his Iuterc/t. with leſs Caution than we uſe for 
our own; or that we ſhould be more quick in 


making Repriſals upon the Aggreitors againſt 


him, than we are upon thoſe againſt czr/efves / 


If the in iſterial Advocates would be 
thought to bave any Senſe of Liberty, or Ne- 
volution- Principles, left unextinguiſhed in 
their Breaſts, let them come fairly to zhe/? 
Points, without Sophilſtry, or Prevarication ; 
but if, inſtead of this, they are reſolved to 
drudge on in their old Road of calling Jacobite 
and Republican, they muſt expect to continue 

in 
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in the ſame Contempt they Are 2t preſent, 
and only make their Patron ridiculons, as 
well as themſelves, 


T CI. 72 C7 3 QC, 


The FREE{IOLDER 5 


POLITICAL CATECHISM. 


{ have lately read a little Piece, intitled, The 
Freeholder's Political Cathechiſn; and as the 
Duty to our Country 1s next to our Duty to 
God, I think it ought to be ſpread into as 
many Hands as poſlible, at this Junctute. I. 
ſhall preſent my Country Readers with thoſe 
Parts of it, which relate immediately to the 

Britiſh Conſtitution and the Liberty of the Sub- 

jeff. : 


Exira8s from the FREENDTDER's PoLiTiCal, 


CA 4 EC HISM. 


QUESTION, 
[ HO are You? 
Anſwer, lam T. M. a Frecholder 

of Great Britain. 

Q. ! dat Privilege enz2yeit thou h hein a 
Freebolder of Great Brit: ? 

A, By being a Freeholder of Gre: 

8 
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tgin, IJ am a greater Man in my civil Capa. 
city than the greateſt Subject of an arbitrary 
Prince; becauſe I am governed by Laws, to 
which I give my Content; and my Lite, 
Liberty, and Goods cannot be taken from 
me, but according to thoſe Laws. I am a 
Freeman. 

Q. Who gave thee this Liberty ? 

A. No Man gave it me. Liberty is the 
natural Right of every human Creature. IIe 
is born to the Exerciſe of it, as ſoon as he 
bas attained to that of his Reaſon ; but that 
my Liberty is preſerved to me, when loſt to 
a great Part of Mankind is owing under 
God to the Wiſdom and Valour of my An- 
ceſtors, Frecholders of this Realm. 

Q. Yherem does this Liberty, which tho: 
enjoyeſt, conſiſt? 

A. In Laus made by the Conſent of the 
People, and the due Execution of thoſe Laws. 
I am free not from the Law, but by the Law. 

Q. Wilt thou land faſt in this Liberty, 
whereunto thou art born and entitled by the 
Laws of thy Country ? 

A. Yes verily, by God's Grace, I will ; 
and I thank his good Providence that I am 
born a Member of a Community governed 
by Laws, and not by arbitrary Power. 

Q. What do ſi thou think incumbent upon 
thee, to ſecure this Bleſſing to thyſelf and Po- 
terity? 

A. As I am a Freeholder, I think it incum- 
bent upon me to believe aright concern- 
ing 
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ing the fundamental Articles of the Govern- 
ment, to which I am ſubject; to write, ſpeak, 
and act on all Occaſions conformably to this 
orthodux Faith 3 80 oppole, with 211 tne 
Powers of my Body and Mind, ſuch as are 
Enemies of our good Conſtitution, together 
with ali their ſecret and open Abettors, and 
to be obedient to tne King the ſupreme Ma- 
giſtrate of the Society. 

Q. Rehearſe unto me the Articles of thy 
political Creed? 

A. I believe that the ſupreme, or legiſlative 
Power of this Realm, rcfides in the Kizg, 
Lords and Commons; that his Majeſty King 
George the ſecond is Sovereign, or ſupreme 
Executor of the Law; to whom, u upon that. 
Account, all Loyalty is due; that each of the 
bree Members of the Legiſlature are endowed 
with their particulai Rights, and Offices; that 
the Ring, by his royal Lrerogative, has the 
Power of determining and appointing the 
Time and Place of the Meeting of Parlia— 
ments; that the Conſent of King , Lords, 
and Contmens is neceſſaty to the Being of a 
Law, and all the He make but ce Laws 
giver; that as to the Freedom of Conlent in 
making of Laws, thoſe bree Powers are in- 
dependent; and that each and all the Zbreeare 
bound to oblerve the Laws that are made. 

Q. Why is the legiſſative Power ſupreme? 

A. Becauſe what gives Law to all, muſt 
be ſupreme. 


hw mneaneſt thou by Loyalty to the 
King ? S 4 A. J 
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tgin, T am a greater Man in my civil Capa. 
city than the greateſt Subject of an arbitrary 
Prince; becauſe I am governed by Laws, to 
which I give my Content; and my Lite, 
Liberty, and Goods cannot be taken from 
me, but according to thoſe Laws. I am a 
Freeman. 

Q. Who gave thee this Liberty? 

A. No Man gave it me. Liberty is the 
natural Right of every human Creature. He 
is born to the Exerciſe of it, as ſoon as he 
bas attained to that of his Reaſon ; but that 
my Liberty is preſerved to me, when loſt to 
a great Part of Mankind is owing under 
God to the Wiſdom and Valour of my An- 
ceſtors, Freeholders of this Realm. 

Q. I herein does this Liberty, which tho! 
enjoyeſt, conſiſt? 

A. In Laws made by the Conſent of the 
People, and the due Execution of 7hoſe Laws. 
Jam free not from the Law, but by the Law. 

Q. Wilt thou land faſt in this Liberty, 
whereunto thou art born and entitled by the 
Laws of thy Country? 

A. Yes verily, by God's Grace, I will; 
and I thank his good Providence that I am 
born a Member of a Community governed 
by Laws, and not by arbitrary Power. 

Q. What do ſi thou think incumbent upon 
thee, to ſecure this Bleſſing to thyſelf and Poſ- 
terity? 

A. As Jam a Freebolder, I think it incum- 
bent upon me to believe aright concern- 

ing 


BY... 

ing the fundamental Articles of the Govern- 
ment, to which I am ſubject; to write, ſpeak, 
and act on all Occaſions conformably to this 
orthodox Faith; to oppoſe, with all the 
Powers of my Body and Mind, fach as are 
Enemies of our good Conſtitution, together 
with all their ſecret and open Abettors, and 
to be obedient to tne King the ſupreme Ma- 
giſtrate of the Society. 

Q. Rehearſe unto me the Articles of thy 
political Creed? 

A. U believe that the ſupreme, or legiſlative 
Power of this Realm, reſides in the King, 
Lords and Commons; that his Majeſty King 
George the ſecond is Sovereign, or ſupreme 
Exccutor of the Law; to whom, upon that 
Account, all Loyalty is due; that each of the 
three Members of the Legiſlature are endowed 
with their particular Rights, and Offices; that 
the Rigg, by his royal Prerogative, has the 
Power of determining and appointing the 
Time and Place of the Meeting. of Parlia— 
ments; that the Conſent of King LOO AS, 
and "Wa is neceſſaty to the Being of a 
Law, and all the three make but cue Law- 
g1ver ; ; that as to the Freedom of Content in 
making of Laws, thoſe bree Powers are in- 
dependent; and that each and all the ? ree are 
bound to oblerve the Laws that are made. 

Q. Why is the legiſiative Power ſuprene + ? 

A. Becauſe what gives Law to all, muſt 
be ſupreme, 


OW meanef! thou by Loyalty to the 
King ? S 4 A. J 
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A. 1 have heard that Loy ſignifies Law; 
and Loyalty Obedience, according to Law; 
therefore he, who pays this Obedience, is 
a loyal Subject; ; and he, who executes the 
King s Commands, when contrary to Law, 
1s diſloyal and a Traitor. 


Q. Is it not in the Law that the King, 
can do no Wrong ? 

A, It is; for ſince Kings do not act im- 
mediately by themſelves, but mediately by 
their Officers, and inf erior Magiſtrates ; the 
Wiſdom of the Law provides ſufficiently a- 
gainſt any undue Exerciſe of their Power, 


by charging all illegal Acts, and all Kinds ot 


Male- Adminiſtration upon their Mmifters ; 
by the great Regard, which is paid to the 
King by this Maxim, laying him under an 
ndilputable Obligation not to ſcreen his 
Miniſters from publick Juſtice, or publick 
Enquiry. 


Q. Hat deſi theu mean by the Royal Pre- 


| rogative 7 


A. A dilcretionary Power in the King to 
act for the Good of the People, where the 
Laws are ſilent, never contrary to Law, and 
always ſubject to the Limitations of Law. 

Q. 7s net then the King above the Laws? 

A, By no Means; for the Intention of 
Government Sg, the Security of the Lives, 


Liberties and Properties of the Members of 


the Community, ks never can be ſuppoſed, 
by the Law of Nature, to give an arbitrar 


Porcer over their Perſons S and Eſtates. King 
18 


. 
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is a Title, which, tranſlated into ſeveral Lan- 
guages, ſignifies a Magiſtrate with as many 
different Degrees of Power, as there are 
Kingdoms in the World ; and he can have 
no Power but what is given him by Lan; 
yea, even the /upreme, or legiſlative Power 
is bound, by the Rules of Equity, to govern 
by Laws I; and publiſhed in due 
Form; for what is not legal is arbitrary, 

Q. How ccmes it that 10 oe, Wh9 endeavour 
20 deſtroy the Authority and Independence of 
any of the Branches of the Leviſ:ature, fub- 
vert the Conſtitution ? 

A. By the fundamentol Laws of the Con- 
ſtitution, the free and impartial Conſent of 
each of the three Members is neceflary to the 
Being of a Law; therefore if the Conſent of 
any of the zhree is wilfully omitted, or ob— 
tained by Terror or Corruption, the Legiſla- 
ture is violated; and inſtead of Vece there 
may be really and effectually but one Branch 
of the Legiflature. 


8 5 Can 0 thou illuſtrate this by any Ex- 


aunple? 

A. The royal Authority and that of the 
Houſe of Peers were "obs ceſtiwyec by tlie 
Houſe of Commons, and by a {mall Fart of 
that, in the late civil War; ſo that che very 
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Form of Government was annihilated 


d > w kd © 


Q. Can you give me an Inſſauce where he 


Form of Government may be lep. yet 
tbe Conſtitution deſroyed? 
A. Yes. The Forms of the free ern- 
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ment o f Ro were preſerved under the ar- 
bitrary Governmeat of the Emperors, There 
was a Senate, Conſuls, and Tribunes of the 
People; as one might ſay King, Lords, and 
Commons; and yet the Guvernment under 
the Emperors was always deſpeticꝶł, and often 
tyrannical; and indeed the worſt of all Go- 
vernments is Tyranny ſanctified by the Ap- 
pearance wi Law. 

2 BY what Means fell that great People 
into this State of Slavery? 

A os read the Roman Hiſtory, and 
by what I can judge, it was by Fadion, Cor- 

ruption, and flanding Armies. 

Q. All theſe Things might happen to Ro- 
mans; but aid ever any Partenen, of this 
Nation give 1p the Liberty of the People e 

A. Yes, A packed Parliament, in Kchard 
the /econd s Lime, eſtabliſhed by a Law the 
King's arbitrary Power, and with leave to 
name a Commiſſion with Parlamentary Au- 
thority. Pathaments, in Ferry the erghth's 
Time, wete Slaves to his Paſſione, and One 
gave the Ring a /egiſtatrve Authority, And 
there are many Inſtances of Parliament 

making dangerous Steps towards the De- 
ſtruction of the Liberty of the People, 

Abo were the Engliſh Monarc ho, ho 
were the juiſt indulgent to the Liberties of the 
People? 

A. The great King Alfred, who declared 
that the Engliſh Nation was as free as the 
Thoughts of Man ; ; the glorious Monarchs, 

Edeeard 
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Edward the fir/i, Edward the third, and 
Henry the fie, ho would not let his Peo— 
ple twear to hum till he had an Opportunity 
of {wearing to them, at his Coronation ; and 
the immortal Queen Eligabelh, who de- 
clared it by Law Hrizh Treajon, during 
her Life, and a Premuire afterwards, to de- 
ny the Power of Parliament in limiting and 
binding the Deſcent, or inheritance of the 
Crown, or the Claim t it. 

Q. When were thoſe flaviſh Maxuns of he- 
reditary, indefeazible Right, aud Preroga- 
tive, ſuperior 19 Law, firſt introduced? 

A. In the Time of Janes the fit; who, 
by endeavouring to eſtabliſh them, laid the 
Foundation of all the Miſeries, which have 
ſince happened to his Family; and it is the 
oreateſt Security to the preſent Branch of it, 
that ſuch Doctrines, which ſow the Seeds of 
Jealouly between the An and his People, 
are by the preſent Eſtabliſhment quite ex- 
ploded. | 

Q. What d;jt thou learn from thiſe Hiſllo- 
ries £ 

A. That a King of this Realm, in the 
full Poſſeſſion of the Mfeclion of his Peo- 
ple, is greater than any arbitrary Prince; 
and that the Nation can never be effectually 
undone but by a wicked Parliament; and 
laſtly, to be thankful to God, that, under 
our preſent moſt gracious King, our Conſti- 
tution is preſerved entire, though at the ſame 
Time there are many Circumſtances, which 
call loudly for Vigilance, Q. I bat 


try 
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+ If hat are thoſe? 


A. Such as have been the Fore-runners 
and Cauics of the Loſs of Liberty in other 
Countries; Decay of Virtue and publick 
Spirit, Luxury and Extra agance in Exe 
fence, Venaitty and Corruption, in private 
and publick Affairs. 

Q. Ee comes there to be a Decay of pub- 
lick Spirit, «fer there is more than uſual a 
Deſire to jerve the puablick | 

A. It a Deſite to live upon the Publick be 

a publick Spirit, there is enough of it at this 
Tres whe Extravagance makes People 
crave more, and the Adminiſtration of a Pub- 
lick Revenue ( perhaps treble what it was be- 
fore the Revslutiam) enables the Crown to 
give more_than formerly, 

Q. hat jt thou fear from this? 

A. That {ach as ſe,ve the Crown for Re- 
ward may in Time ſacrifice the Intereſt of 
their Country to their Y/ents; that Greedineſs 
of public Money may produce a ilavith 
Complaiſance, as long as the Crown can pay; 
and Mutiny, when it cannot; and in gene- 
ral, that Notives of Se Intereſt will prove 
an improper and weak foundation for our 
Duty to our King and Country, 


Q. bat vculaſt thou do for thy Coun- 


** 


A. I would die to procure its Proſperity; 
and I would rather that my Paſterity were 


cut off, than that they ſhould be Slaves; but 
25 Providence at preſent requires none of theſs 


Sacrifices, 


r 
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Sacrifices, I content myſelf to diſcharge the 
ordinary Duties of my Station, and to ex- 
hort my Neighbours to do the fame, 

What are the Duttes of your Station? 

4. To endeavour, as far as I] am able, to 
preſerve the publick Tranqu: ility; and, as I 
am a PFreebolder, to give my 6 Ge the 
Candidate whom I] judge moſt worthy to 
ſerve his Country ; for if from any partial 
Motive 1 ſhould give my Vote for one un- 
worthy, I ſhould thiok myſelf juſtly charge- 
able with his Guilt, 

Q. Thou haſt pert. 2 DS but one Vcte of frue 
hundred, and the Mem vcr perbape s one Of five 
hundred more; then your Share of the Guilt 
is but ſmall, 

A. As he, who aſſiſte at a Nurder, is 
guilty of M e, who ads the iGWell 
Part in it: eee 2 wuntry, is guilty 
of a nuch greater Crime than u der. 

Q. Is enjl:ving one's Country a greater 
Crime thin Murder | 

A. ces; inaſmuch as the Murder of hu- 
man Nature 1s a greater Crime than the 
Murder of a human Creature; or as he, 
who debaſcth and rendereth miſerable the 
Race of Mankind, is more wicked than he, 
who cutteth off an Individual. 

Q. Why is enſlauving Mankind murdering 
human A] 2 | 

A. Becauſe Mankind in a State of Slavery 
and Freedom is a diffrent Sort of Creature; 
for Proof of this I have read what the 
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Greeks were of old, and what they are now 
in a State of Slavery. 


Q. i hat is become of the Heroes, Philoſo- 


fhers, Orators, and free Citizens of Greece? 


f 

A. They are tow Slaves to the great 
Turk, 

Q Wat is become of the Scipiv's and 
Cato's of Rome? 

A. They ſing now on the Exgliſh Stage. 

Q. Does mw the Tranquility occaſioned by 
abſolute Monarchy, make the Country thrive? 

A. Peace and Plenty are not the genuine 
Fruits of abſolute Menarcty; for abſolute 
Monarchi's are more ſubject to Convulſions 
than /ree Governments, and Slevery turneth 
the Hunfu! Plaius into a Deſart; whereas 
Liberty, hke the Dew from Heaven, fructi— 
ſficth the barren Mountains. This I have 
learned from Travellers, who have viſited 
Countries in both Conditions; therefore, as I 
{aid before, I Should reckon myſelf guilty of 
the greateſt Crime human Nature is capable 
of, if ] were any Ways acceffary to the en- 
flaving my Country, Though I have but 
one Vote, many Units make a Number; and 
it every Flector ſhould reaſon after the fame 
Manner, that he has but one, what muſt be- 
come of the whole ? A Law of great Conſe- 
quence, and the Election of the Member, 
who voteth for hat Law, may be both car- 
red by ene Vote, Great and important Ser- 


vices for the Liberties of their Country have 


beca done by ordinary Men, | have read 
that 


1 
that the Inſtitution of the Tunes of Rome, 
or the whole Power of the Commons, was 
owing to a Word ſpoke in Seaton by a con- 
mon Man, 

Q. Is it not lawful then to take a Bribe 
from a Perſon otherwiſe worthy to jerve his 
Country 

A. No more than for a Judge to take a 
Bribe for a righteous Sentence; nor 1s it any 
more lawful to corrupt, than to commit Evil 
that Good may come of it. Corruption con- 
verts a good Action into Wickednets. Bri. 
bery of all Sorts is contrary to the Law of 
God; it is a heinous Sin, often puniſhed with 
the ſevereſt Judgments; it involves in it the 
Sin of Perjury, as the law ſtands now; and 
is beſides the greateſt Folly and Madneſs, 

Q. How is it contrary to the Law of God? 

A. The Law of God ſaith expreſly, Thou 
ſhalt not wreſt Judgment; thou ſhalt not take 
@ Gif. If it is a Sin in a Judge, it is much 
more in a Lau- giver, or an Elector; be- 
cauſe the Miichiets occaſioned by the #-/7 
reach only to Individuals ; That of the lait 
may affect whole Nations, and even the Ge- 
nerations to come. The Pjalnyr, deicribing 
the Wicked, faith, Vis Right hand is full of 
Bribes. The Prophet, deſcribing the Righ- 
teous, tells us, be ſhaketh bis Hands from 
holding a Bribe. Samuel, juſtifying his Inno- 
cence, appeals to the People, of whoje Hands 
have I taken-a Bribe? Then as to divine 
Vengeance, holy 745 tells us, Hat God /hall 

deſtroy 
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deſtroy the Tabernacle of Bribery. Achan's 
Avatice, who had appropriated to his own 
Uſe the Golden Wedge and the Babylon 
Garment, brought the Judgment of God up- 
on the whole People, ſo that they fled before 
their Enemies, till the Criminal was diſcover- 
ed and ſtoned to Death. The Leproſy ad- 
hered to Gehazz (the Servant of Eliſba) and 
his Houie for ever, for taking a Bribe from 
Naaman, a rich Miniſter of the great Prince, 


Therefore he, that taketh a Bribe, may juſt- 


ly expect what is threatened in holy Writ ; 
He ſhall nat proſper in his Way, neither fhatl 
his Subſtance continue; his Silver and Gold 


hall not be able to deliver him in the Day of 


the Wrath of the Lord. . 

Q. by is he that faketh a Bribe, guilty 
of the Sin of Perjury? 

A. Becauſe he ſweareth, 


A. B.“ do fwear (or being one of the 
J people called Quakers, 7 A. B. do ſolemn- 
ly affirm) ] have not received, or bad by my- 


ſelf, or any other Perſon whatſoever in Truft 
for me, or for my Uſe or Benefit, directly or 


indirectly, any Sum or Sums of Money, V 


fice, Place or Emphyment, Gift or Reward, 


er any Promiſe or Sccurity for any Money, 
Office, I*mpioyment or Gift, in order to give 
my Vote at this Election; and that ] have not 
befyre been polled at this Election. 


* This Oath #1 enjoined by the Inte gloricus AF, for pres, 
wenting Bribery and Corruption al Elections. 
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Q. What thinkeft thou of thoſe, who are 
brived oy Gluttony and Drunkenneſs ? 

. + Nat ey arc viler than Efa , who 
ſold his Birth-right for a Meſs of Porridge. 

Q, Foy is Taking a Biibe ly or Mad- 
moſs £ 

A. Becauſe I muſt reſund Ten-fold in 
Taxes of waat I take in Elections; and the 
Member, who bought mc, has a fair Pre- 
tence to fel: me; nor can J, in fuch a Cate, 
have any juſt Cauſe of Cumplaints, 

Q. Il bat xilt thou fay th, a to the Candi- 

— that offers thee a Bribe? 

. I will lay, Thy Money periſh with thee ! 
ls th ou art H  purch, zug thy Seat in Par- 
liament, I have jujt Reuſon to ſuſpect thou re— 
fol vel to fell thy Vote. Meat thou offereſt, 
and what thou Pu om:ſe/t may be the Price of 
the Liberties of my Country. I ell not 
only reject thy Bribe with Diſdain, but will 

vole again thee. 

Q. 1s not the Juſtice of a King ſaſſicieut 
Security for the Liberty of a People? 

A. The People ought to have more Secu— 
rity for all that is valuable in the World, than 
the Will of a mortal and fallible Man, A 
King of Britain may make as many Peers, 
and ſuch as he plealeth ; therefore the laſt 
and beſt Security for the Libertiæs of the 
People, is a Houſe of Commons genuine and 
independent. 

. What meanelt thou by a genuine Houſe 
of Commons ? 


7 4 A, One: 
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A. One, that is the lawful Iflue of the 
People, and no Baſtard. 

Q How i a Baſtard Houſe of Commons 


produced ? 


A. When the People by Terror, Corrup- 
tion, or other indirect Means, chuſe ſuch as 
they otherwiſe would not chuſe; when ſuch 
as are fairly choſen, are not returned; when 
ſuch as are returned, are turned out by par- 
tial Votes in controverted Elections, and 
others not fairly choſen ſet in their Places, 

Q. How may a Houle of Commons be- 
come dl pendent ? 

A. When the Preed:m of Voting is deſtroy- 
ed bv Threatenings, Promiſes, Puniſhments, 
and Rewards; by the open Force of the Go- 
vernment, or the Inſults of the Populace ; 
but abcve all by private Influence; for they, 
who are armed with the Power of the Crown, 
have many Ways of gratifying ſuch as are 


ſubſervient to their Deſigns, and many Ways 


of oppteſſing ſuch as oppoſe them, both 
within the Bounds of the Law. 

Q. Con a King have à more faithful Coun- 
cil than a Houſe of Commons, which fed 
eth the Senſe of the People? 

A. None ; for they would not only give 
his impartial Counſel, but will powerfully 
and chearfully aſſiſt him to execute what 
they adviſe. | 

Q. I at are the Marks of a Perſon, aus- 
thy to ſerve his Country in Parliament ? 


A. The Marks of a good Ruler given in 
Scrip- 
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Scripture will ſerve for a Parliament- man; 
Such as rule over you ſhall be Men of Truth, 
hatins Covetouſneſs; they ſhall not take à 
Gt; they ſhall not be afraid gf the Pace of a 
Man, Deut. xvi. Therefore I conclude, that 
the Marks of a god Parlament-man ate 
Riches with Frupality ; Integrity ; Courage; 
being well-aftected to the Conſtitution ; 
Knowledge of the State of the Country; be- 
jag prudently frugal of the Money, careful of 
the Trade, and zealous for the Liberties of 
the People ; having ſtuck to the Intereſt of 
his Country in perilous Times, and being 
af1duous in Attendance. 

Q. Who is moſt likely to take a Bribe ? 

A. He, who offereth one, 

Q. No is lthely to be frugal of the 
People's Money? 

A. He who puts none of it in his own 
Pocket. | 

Q. You ſeem by this to be averſe from chu. 
ing ſuch as accept Places and Gratuities from 
the Crown, What is your Reaſon for this 
Partiality? 

A. I am far from thinking that a Man 
may not ſerve his King and his Country 
faithfully at the ſame "Time, Nay, theic 
Intereſts are inſeparable. Mr Such an one, 
my Lord's Steward, is a very honeſt Man ; 
and yet if I had any Affairs to ſettle with 
my Lord, I would chuſe my Nezghbour 
tor a Referee rather than my Lord's Steu- 
ard. 8 
11 Q. Why 
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Q. Ny i 199 rag hl ty of the 
ney ſo neceſſary at tis Time ? 

A. Becaute they have run out much, and 
are ſtill much in Debt. My Father and 1 
have paid our Share of one hundred Millions, 
and I hve heard there are near fifty more 79 
pay. I grudge not this prodigious Expence, 
as far as it has heen the neceſſat ry Price of Li- 
wry but as it would grieve me much 9 
ſee this Blefting rav. hed from me, which 
has coſt me lo deat ; jo on the other Hand! 
think it expedient to ſave now the Affaire is 
over, and the Government Isttled. 


Peo ple's No- 


Q. I 0 are e, who are 9 careful of 


the Trade of the Nation ? 

A. Such as ate willing to keep it from al! 
vexatious Interrupt! ions by Inſp Hons, en- 
tering into Fiouſes, Scisgures, Suits ; and the 
Opp io. of e as much ag pol 
ſible; uch as are willing to take off the 
burt benſoine Duties, which encreaſe the Ex- 
pence of the Work man, aad conſequently 
the Price of the Manufacture. 

Q. Put as vou have a Freehold, WIA ait 
not be willing to be excifed 3 m paying two 
Shillings in the Pound, by laying E xcitcs 
upon ad ther Parts of our C onfremprion 2 

4 No doubt but ev ery landed Man would 
be glad to be free from paying r Shilling: 
in 1 Pound; but at the tame Time, I 
would not raiſe, by another Tax, two Shil- 
lings in the Pound, nor one Shilling in the 
Pound /r a Perpetuity ; for Parliaments, 

who 


HATE, 


who have no more to give, may be diſap- 
jointed for t tne Redreis of their Grievances. 
Peßdes, J would nor be deluded by an Im- 
poſſibility; for if my Tenant nas any New 
Tax laid upon n, 7 am afraid he will nat 
Pay me 0 much Rent ; {> that the zer Tax 
mruſt ti 9 ffect . Then 1t is utterly 
impoſiidie to rate by Ecxcijes what ſhall be 
equivalent ta c Shulings in the Pound, 
without the Ruin of Trade; for the Exciſes, 
which are {eitled alte ay, ocncrally ſpeaking, 
ratle 0 vuhle the Dute oni the P. -ople, 5 what 
they being in to he Government, 

Q. Eo ca, 75 5 on Hirche that ? 

- ts >V Ex pectenee Gi fe vera. Excijes, as 
of Leather, Candles, Snap, Te. Whatever 
is b. ought into the Publick by cage Exciſes 
is raiſed double upon the Pe pls - therefore 
if a Miliiin of Min'y, or what is equivalent 
to fo SHUlfings in the Pound were levied by 
Exci-, it would bs rue Millions upon the 
exciled Commodities 6 oy mull deſtroy 


every Suliject of Trade in Britain, 
Q. bey dat os 1 14/1/77 that a Knowledge 
of ttie State of - Co u ery is 2 * 


Jialiſicatian for a ; Par: rament Man? 

J. Becaule this is a Qualification, of late, 
very muc 18 e ee { have heard that 
there are many Corporations, which never 
ſaw their Members. 

Q. [Is then a }'rit of Parliament only a 
Conge d' Elite {or a Biſhop, where the King 


nomindates? 
＋ 3 = God 


X 


= 3 
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A. God forbid? The Crown is never to 
meddle in an Election. 
Q. Nys aſſiduous Attendance /h necgſ- 


fary 2 


A. Becauſe a Parliament- mam is intruſted 
with the Lives, Liberties, and Properties of 
the People, which have often been endan— 
gered by the Non- Attendance of many Mem- 
bers; becauſe, if Repreſentatroes do not at- 
tend, I may have a Law impoled upon me, 
to which I had no Opportunity of giving 
my Aſſent. 

Q. Thou haſt prudently and juſily refolved 


to promote, to the utmoſt of thy Power, the 
publick Tranquillity. What are the Advan- 


tages thou propoſeſi from that? 

A. All the Advantages reſulting from po- 
litical Society depend upon the publicł Tran- 
quillity, Beſides, by public Tranquillity, Ar- 
mies, which are a Mark of Diſtruſt of the 
Aſßections of the People, may be diſbanded, 

Q. Why do'ſt thou not Ive Armics, fu 
Time of Peace? 

A. Becauſe Armies have overturned the 
Liberties of moſt Countries; and all, who are 
well- affected to Liberty, ever hated them; 
becauſe they are ſubject to an zmp/icit Obed!- 
ence to their Officers, and to a Law of their 
own; becauſe they are iv many luſty Men 
taken from Work, and maintained at an ex- 
ae hy was Expence upon the Labour of the 

3 becauſe they are many ways burthen- 
ſeine to the People in their Quarters, even 
under 
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under the beſt Difcipline, eſpecially in dear 


Countries; becaule there are ſo many Pre- 
ferments in the Hands of depgning Mini/ters ; 
and laſtly, becauſe the Ng will never be 
denied an Army as great FX he pleaſeth, 
when it is necef/ar'y. 


—— —— 0 — 


BRIBERY and CORRUPTION, 


ICERO, in the ſecond Book of his 

4 Offices, highly commends a wiſe and 
handſome Rebuke, which Philip of Macedon 
gave his Son Alexander, for fooliſhly attempt- 
ing to gain the Affections of the Macedonians 
by BRIBERK Y. He wrote his Son a Letter 
upon It in theſe Words. © Quz te, ma- 
„ Jum! Ratio in iſtam ſpem induxit, ut eos 
cc tibi fideles putares fore, quos pecunia cor- 
te rupiſſes? An ta id agis, ut Macedones non 
tete Regum ſuum, fed Miuiſtrum & Prœbito- 
ce rem ipcrent fore? Tully makes this 
Remark upon it— Bene  "Minitrum & 
% Prebitorem; quia fordidum Regi. Melius 
&« etiam quod Largitionem Corruptelam eſſe 
« dixit, Fit enim deterior, qui accipit, at- 
e que ad idem ſemper expectandum paratior. 
Philip was undoubtedly the greateſt Prince 
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of his Time. He was wile, artful and forty. 
nate. The Advice cf fuch a King, while 
he was forming the Mind of a young Prince 
who afterwards gave Law to the World, de- 
ſerves our Regard, I his wiſe King had ab- 
ſerved in his Son many noble Principles, the 
Seeds of Greitnets, but ill conducted throvy!; 
Youth and Inexperience, Alexander wa; 
young, valiant and pcnerous ; but an Exce! 

or Mitapplication of Valour and Generofiy v 

often leads to the greateſt Inconveniencice, 
That his Generoſiiy might take a good arc 


uictul Turn, he writes him this ſhort, but 


important Epiſtle, © What Notion is this, 


ee /ays He, that you have got in your Head? 
« Can you imagine the Fidelity and Affection 
* of the Subject are to be acquired by Pri- 
*« bery and Corruption? Or is this ycur Mo- 
*« tive, that the Macedonians may not con- 
« ſidet you as one, who is to be their Cove 
te ze7g7, but a Miniſter to their Extrava— 
ce mance and Cirruptin, 
Tully 5s Obſervation is equally fine. © It ig 
&©& ſordid and mean, ſays he, below the Dig- 
e nity of a great King, to court the Affec- 
* tion of his People with ae Bribes.“ True 
Love and Eſteem are built on a quite diftc- 
rent Foundation, © TLargeſſes, or the giv- 
« ing of Money, as the /ame Author Ob- 
« ſerves, is Corruption wielt; for the Ke- 
© cezver becomes a worle Man, and is al- 
** ways apt to encreaſe his Demands.” 
This Maxim of Philip is certainly one of 
the 
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the wiſeſt in the whole Syſtem of Politicks, 
and 8 conſillent with the aricteſt 
Rules Who rality; that a Seng giviig Bribes 
to his exon SuljeHs renders himitelt mean and 
fordid ; that he never gains the true Aﬀec- 
tion of one Perion by it; that he ſubjects 
himlelf to the arbitrary Will and fantaſtical 
Government of /uch Praſtitutes; and that 
his very Crown 1s at their Ditpofal to the 
* higheſt F1dder, 

The Immorality of it is Ikewiſe evident; 
for ſuch Proceedings, when generally known; 
d:bauch the Morals & 7 | whole People. The 
fame Depras uy and Corruption ſoon find 
their Way trom a Court to a Cottage; and, 
in Proportion to the Diitance, is to be traced 
in a greater or leſs Deoree through every pri- 
vate Family; to that in a ſhort Time the 
very Name of Virtue may come to be loft in 
ſuch a Kingdom. It is very probable that 
Philip ing hi not regard this Maxim in the 


1 


moral Vicco; for if we may credit the Greek 
Eltftorians and Oraters, he was net apt 
to guide his Actions by the Rules of a zice 
Merality. He is ge encrally drawn by them 
as cuuning and deſigning, and though a war— 
like Prince, 10 Man knew the Weight of 
Money more than he, as well as how and 
where to apply it, His uſual Method of 
Bribery was to buy an Enemy's General, and 
ſometimes a convenzent Town or Portreſs ; 
by which Means he artfully avoided riſking 
See Wolfius and Gravius vpor thts Paſſage of Cicero. 
his 
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his own Glory, and the Lives of his Sub- 
jects. He carried it ſo far, that juſt be- 
fore the deciſive Victory at Cheronea, the very 
Prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphi was ſtrongly 
ſuſpected to have been tampered with by Hat 
Prince; for the contederate Army, who were 
then going to engage, for the common Li- 
berties of Greece, could get no Manner of 
Encouragement from her; ſo that Deme/t- 
henes, who well knew the Avarice of Prieſts 
and their juggling Tricks, might eaſily gueſs 
that Philip had lecured the Oracle, At an- 
other Time, a grave-looking Demagogue of 
Athens, who had long bawled at the exorbi- 
tant Power of the King of Macedon, was at 
length prevailed upon, and took the Reward 
of his Treachery with great Complaiſance. 
Theſe were the jucceſsful Arts, which he 
uſed abroad ; and by ſuch Intrigucs he often 
defeated the ſtrongeſt Confederacies of all 


Greece, His Adminiſtration was wite, dread- 


ed Abroad, and reſpected at home. What 
Occaſion could he have to peſion bis own 
Subject? Their Love and Eſicem was found- 
ed upon the real Conviction of the Excel- 
lency of his Government, and not upon that 
ſlippery Foundation of Corruption, He kept 
them honeſt, by not tempting them to be 
otherwiſe. Even in a 72/? Cauſe, a Gift per- 
verts the Mind; and, as Tully well oblerves 
upon this Place, “the Receiver immediately 
te becomes a bad Man, and is always expect- 
&* ing greater Bribes,” The Plunder of a 
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whole People is ſcarce ſufficient. To this 
Honeſty of the Macedoniaus, confirmed by 
their King, is to be attributed their true 
greatneſs of Mind and perſonal Courage. 
The Name ot Barbarians, which the over- 
wiſe Greeks were too apt to beſtow upon 
their Neighbours, now left them, even by 
the Confeſſion of thoſe very Greeks, who, in 
a general Aſſembly of the ſeveral confede- 
rate Republicks, ſoon after placed Alexander 
at the Head of that grand Alliance, which 
gave him and his Macedonians the Empire 
of the World. 

From the whole it is clearly evident, that 
an unpenſioned Subject will give the wiſeſt 
Countel to his Prince, and will always conti- 
nue the moſt faithful to him. It is the true 
Intereſt of the Prince to have ſuch about 
him, as will not flatter him, and be Slaves to 
his Paſſions, for the Sike of his Money. The 
greateſt Danger that.can happen to a Prince 
will ariſe from ſuch of his cw Servants, as 
from their own corrupt Principles would (ell 
him and his Counlels to the common Ene- 
my. Treaſon is too often the fatal Attendant 
upon Corruption. A Government may be 
conducted with the greateſt Security, with- 
out employing thele pecuniary Arts at home 
for a wiſe Adminiſtration will always ſtand 
upon its own Legs, and ſupport itſelf with- 
out the Aſſiſtance of Gold. It can raiſe a 
whole People, almoſt from a State of Bar- 


barity, to the Height of Greatneſs and he- 
roic Virtue. 0 N 
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CTY EE ETTRY 


And the ORIGINAL COMPACT between the 


PRINCE and the PEOPLE, 


Saivd Libertate fidus, 


N all Governments there are, either ex— 
1 preſly or tacitly, certain Conditions be— 
tween the Peyple and their Rulers, which in 
Conſcience they are both bound to preſerve. 
In the more arbitrary Kingdoms, the Traces 
of an original e Ac are leſs diſcernible; 
and by Length of Time, Deſtruction of Re- 
cords, or the Artifice of Princes, the Monn- 

ments of anzzent Liberty may be deſttoved; 
or, which is worſe, the Minds of the Peos 
pie prepared to imagine that either they ne- 
ver had a Right to Liberty, or that it hath 
been cancelled by Preſcription. Thefe Doc- 
trines have been always inculcated, with 
great Art, by defgning Princes; and, upon 
the Strength of the lt; voon of their Prede- 
ceſſors, moſt Kings afterwards think them- 
ſelves juſtſy entitled to the ſame Powers, 
which thoſe, who went before them, had no- 
toriouſly uſurped. In order to preſerve their 
arbitrary Sway, they are reduced to main- 
tain 


-> 
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BE 1 


tain an Opinion, which draws aſter 1t great 
Danger, and is the ftrongeſt Invitation to the 
At tempis of their ambitions Subjects, This 
Opinion is, that Princes are in themſelves 
SACRED, hen once they mount the Throne, 
though the Mea ans, by which they roſe to it, 
were ever {0 flagitious. 

The P Pribces of Antiquity, particularly the 
heathen Emperors, uſed to dey themſelves, 
with a View of obliging the Feople, from 
a religious Reverence, to ſubmit patiently to 
their Extravagancies, The Jus divinum, and 
Sanftity of Perſm, which tome of our late 
Monarchs have aſcribed to themſelves, were 
but Copics of this Original, and calculated to 
the tame Views ; but the People have been 
wile enough, in hefe Kingdoms, to explode 
ſuch dange rous and iniquita us Superſtitions. 
It is, indeed, amazing that they could ever 
have proveile d at all amongſt us. 

Nobody can be ſo weak, or fo wicked, 
as to deny that the Prolperity of Mankind is 
one of the great Ends of Government, We 

are all obliged to promote it in our private Ca- 
pacities; but t is a Duty more peculiarly in- 
cumbe . on the Governor of a a People. It 
he therefore ſhould play the Tyrant, and 
pervert his Power to the DeſiruCtion or Mi- 
ſery of a whole Nation, his Crime is infi- 
nitely great, even much the greateſt, that 
Man is capable of commiting ; and yet, 
according to this blaſphemous Poſition: the 
worlt of theſe is ſtill /acred and inviolable. 4 
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In whatever Light we look upon Zhe/e ab- 


furd and dangerous Sentiments, we may 


eaſily dilcover their weak Foundation, and 
monſtrous Tendency. But it is very hap- 
py for us that there is not the ſame Occaſion 
to explode them, at preſent, which there 
hath formerly been ; ; though, at the ſame 
Time, they are not lo totally eradicated, nor 
are the Attempts to revive them ſo inconſi- 
derable, as not to deſerve our Attention in 
ſome Degree. The People in general are 
grown too wiſe to entertain them any longer; 
but it is with Aſtoniſhment we obſerve that 
Princes have not likewiſe ſeen their Error in 
the Propagation of them. 

We have already taken Notice of the En- 
couragement, which uch Dodtrines have 
given to the Ambition of private Men. That 
Law which owed its Riſe to the doubtful Ti- 
tic of Henry the ſeventh, is ſufficient of itſelf 


to ſtimulate hot Spirits, without the addition 


al Incentive of a general Conſequence concur- 
ring in the Opinion then made legal. T hrs 
Law declares in Effect a King de Facto to 
be a King de Jure, and inſtantly annuls the 
Right of the precedent Prince by the Eſtab- 
liſhment of the Perſon, who obtains his 
Seat. Upon this was grounded the Advice, 
given to Cromwel by ſome of his Friends, 
that he ſhould declare himſelf King ; and 
upon this likewiſe is founded the Opinion of 


ſeveral Writers upon thoſe Times, who ima- 


gine that he would have maintained the 
Crown 
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Crown in his Family to this Day, if he had 
followed that Advice. 

But there is ſtill a farther Miſchief, in it 
not only to the People, (for that is evident 
enough) but to the Prince himſelf, It he 
attempts to ground Zheſe Sentiments in the 
Minds of his Subjects, he muſt cither fail, 
or ſucceed in his Undertaking. If he fails, 
the Conſequence muſt neceſſarily be the total 
Alienation of the Hearts of bis People; for 
the very Cauſe of his Miſcarriage muſt be a 
Diſcovery that, by giving Way to ſuch Opi- 
nions, they make themſelves his S/aves ; and 
at the ſame Inſtant that they perceive the 
Conſequence, they will difcover the Cautc 
to be an arbitrary Intention in him, which 
will always make them jealous of him. - But 
if he ſhould ſucceed, it will only make him 
preſume too much upon that Succeſs, and 
lead him on, by the paſſive Principles of his 
Subjects, to puſh ſuch Mealures as will bring 
Ruin upon his own Head; for Conſcience, 
when hardly preſſed, will rebel againit Prin- 
ciple; of which we have had Inſtances enough 
in our own Hiſtory. 

It was the Dependence upon theſe Prin- 
ciples, ſtrongly inculcated and artfully ſpread 
in the Reign of King James the fit, and 
propagated with the ſame Aſſiduity by his 
Son, that brought King Charles to ſo tragical 
an End, It was a Preſumption upon the 
Patience of the People, that engaged him ia 
ſo violent an Exerciſe of the Prerogative. 


It 
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It was this; which induced him to govern ] 
fo long without Parlioments ; to raiſe Money } 
upon the People, contrary to Lawz and to t 
ſupport an evil Agmuifiratiim, however f 
odious to the P. ople, from a very Wrong [ 
Perſuaſton that they were uſeful to him- 10 

ſelf. Thus, i lay, ne fell a Sacrifice to 
that Principle, which he had fo large a t 
Share in raiſing himſelf, and proved a me- ( 
morable Examptc of this great Truth, that | 
Princes generally find their Ruin in that, I 
Which they fondly think their ſirongeſi 1 
Security. We cannot but lament the cruel t 
Deſtiny of hut nib ppy Prince, and we 1 
know bow eto acknowledge his private Vir- * 
tues; but it mult be contefl: d, at the ſame t 
Tims, t that he owed his e to hig * 
Vault, and that he had never ſuffered, if he It 
lad never aſpited to more than was agreeable 10 
to the Coiſlitutiin, over which he preſided. I. 
it he bad expected the Alle giance and Duty tc 
ef bis Suhjetfs from no other Motive than 1 
that, from which it is only due, a Return 1 
85 Proteclion and a juſt Adminiftration, he T1 
| ght have ugg and died in Peace, Nay, tl 
| "Ky might even have gone ſome Lengths with % 
I Safety. B ut endeavouring to force their C 
4 Conſciences to Submiſſion, che only ripened 7 
W the Popu. ar Diſcontents. It tneſe Diſcontents * 
| had been kept under by no other Force than E 
. that of Convenience, they would have ſhewn if 
C themſelves ſooner, and the Cauſes of them 1 
might have been early removed; but the 1 

long 
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long Forbearance of the People, upon He 
Principles, encouraged him tg proceed far- 
ther in the ſame Step, till he hed foured the 
Minds of the whole Nation; and thus the 
Poiſon became univerial, at the lame lime 
that the Diicale was intolerable. 

King James the Jecons had a better Fate, 
though his Conde 5 Celerved a worte. The 
Calamities of his Father could rot deter 
bim from walking in the fame dangerous 
Path. That Getpr rate Example was too 
weak to bridle his. Luſt of Power. May 
this be a Lellon to all ſucceeding Princes 
not to defire the Temptation May it be 
an everlaſting [to Ot n to ali People never 
to vive it to their Prince This Temptation 
was the fame that had undone his { a/ber. 


It was an A:iherence to the ſame Jaije 10 2 
nion, which his Eratber and Hime „ had 
JaDoured to EnCunta IG rom the Relivration 
e hat Lime. I Hey were carried higher, 


et 1 Go than they had ever run bet. 
H= r-11id fo much upon them, that when 
1 2 


? 


thole, 415 were Friends both to bm and 
the Publ:ck, adviſed him, ina the Carcer of 
his arbitrary Mca'uies, to act with more 
Caution; be ng them that be Kurse the 
Conſcience of 1he Eqn e qoou'd keep them 
quiet, Sf A - he \W 45 miltsken, ald 
how fatal his Euer! hach proved to himſelf, 
if not to the Nation, the Experience of 
what hath ſince happened luthcienly de- 
monſtrates. It would be unneceſfilary to 
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bring any other Examples of the Dillrefies 
occaſioned to Princes themſelves by a Thutt 
of unlimited Power, There cannot be a 
Truth more fully verified by a continued 
Series of Inſtances, in all Ages. I have here 
particularly mentioned but ne of i Means, 

which are uled to attain that Une belle 
kind of Scvereignty; but the fame Hazard 
attends a/l other Methods, by which the 
fame I'nd is to be purſued, The Danoer 

lies not lo much in the Manner of the At. 
tempt, as in the Attempt itſelf. It lies in 
the Manifeſtation ot a Deſign to invade che 
Liberties of the People; and if once they 
diſcover ſuch a Deſign, unleſs they are lunk 
into the loweſt State of Corruption and Pu- 
fillanimity, they will endeavour to * 
off an Authority, ſo plainly levelled at their 
ancient Rights, and fo contrary to its origi— 


nal Deſign. 


Moſt Princes are inclined to imagine, and 
taught from the Cradle to believe, thot Ge, 


who argue in this Manner, are en of 


action and Enemies to hen. No; they 
are Enemies to the Growta of Prerogative 
and arbitrary Power; but, by being o, 
they prove themſelves the beſt Friends to 
the Conjtitution of their Country, and conice 
quently the ſoundeſt Subjects to a Prince, 
who hath no Deligus againtt the Libarnicy 
of his People, 
The whole Tendency of theſe Diſcourſes 
is to inculcate a rational idea oft the Nature 
of 
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of our Government into the Minds of my 
Countrymen, and to prevent the fatal Con- 
ſequence of thoſe ſlaviſb Principles, which 
are Induſtriouſly e 1 th rough the 
Kingdom by « wicked and d al 2 974 ms þ Ten. He, 
that labours to blind the People, and to keep 
them from all Iaſtruction, may be juſtly 
ſuſpected of bad Intentions ; but he, who 
makes it his Buſigeſs to open the Under- 
ſtandings of Mankind, cuts up all Faclion by 
the Roots; for it is eſſential to Wildom and 
Knowledge to ſupport an equa! and good 
Government. 

Having juſtified our Endeavours in this 
Manner, we may ventare to fpeak with 
Freedom upon that 9r7ga/ Compact between 
the PRINCE and the PeoPLE, which we 
mentioned at the Beginning of this Paper 
but to inſiſt much upon that Head would be 
more necellarv * Countries, where Liberty 
is totally loſt, and its Footſteps eraſed, than 
In this, where that Compact hath been {1 
lately renewed with the projent Royal Fa- 
mily, Yet it is ſometimes proper even here 
to touch upon is original Rivht of the Peo— 
ple, that no Man may think the are Contra? 
we have mentioned unjuſtly framed; but 
our principal Buſineſs is to gronnd cur Ar- 
guments upon the known Conditions of our 
prefent Monarchy. 

Our Conſtitution, as now eſtabliſhed, is 
founded on a moſt excellent Model, We 
have all the Advantages of a britk Execution 
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from the monarchical Part, From the 
ariſtocratical all the Convenicrets, which 
are to be founded in 7bat Form of Government ; 
and the Miſchiefs, Which ufually attend it, 
where it is ablolute and unconfined, are in 
a great Mrcaſure blunted by he Power of 
the Commons, This is the democratical Part 
of our Conſittuttin, Their Share in the Bal- 
lance is vaſtly great, as it muſt be in all 
good Eſtabliſhments . and us we partake 
of all tne Benefits and Sccurities to Lier ty, 
which refuit trom theie diſlerent Kings vi 
Government, 

It hath been obferved, indeed, that our 
Work was, in ſome 6 Neto ire. left impertect 
upon the Jall great Cha inge of Affairs; nor 1s 
it {urprizing that in a Tune of tuch Cuntu- 
ſion, and from the Varicty of Opinions upon 
theſe Points, ſome Errors, or Omithons, 
might have nappened, Yet we may with 


JS 


Pleaſure affitm, that bufides the Advantages, 


then procured, we likewiſe obtained the 
Power of redretiing any farther Grievances 
and Abuſes, which might be then overtucked, 
or might hereafter arite in the Adminiſtration 
of Government. Our Princes are now made 
{-ofible that they are exalted, not for their 
own Convenience 01'y, but tor the Advantage 
of the People, and theretore will never ofats 
their Conleit to any Laws, which may be 
found neceſſary for the Happineſs and Secu- 
rity of their Subj: cts. As they know thar 
their Preregatiue was ſettled only with that 

View, 
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View, there can never again happen a Con- 
teſt between us, upon that Foot; nur can 
they entertain the Thought cot reſerving 
any Branch of it, which may in futare 
Apes, by various Accidents, be rendered re- 
one to the End, for which it was 
Crea 

Th 16 5 uty of the Pe eopie is alſo now ſettled 
upen ſo cizar a Foundation, that no Man 
can 1 how far he is to obe y, or doubt 
on what Occaſions to reſiſt. Conſerence can 
battle no longer with the Underftanding., We 
know that we are to defend the Crow? with 
our Lives and oar Fortunes, as long as the 
Crown protects us, and keeps ftrictly to the 
Bounds, within v hich we have confined 1 
We likewiſe know tnat we are to do it no 
longer. The Part we have all to act, on 
evety publick Occaſion, is plainly laid down 
before us; and as the Bleſſings of Peace, 
Plenty, and 2 will al ways ſecure to 


his Vajeſty the Allegiance of his Subjects ; 
to, on the other Hand, the Dangers, which 
conſtantly attend all Advances to arbitrary 


Power, will I hope preſerve us from any 
ſuch Attempts for the future. In ſhort, 
as we have the Happinels to live under an 
excellent Conſtitution, ſo it is very much in 
cur own Fower, by a proper Conduct, 

{ſecure the Enjoyment of it to ourſelyes, and 
to tranſmit it to the lateſt Poſterity. 
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Caſe of DUNKIRK, 


CUM DITUBSERE DM 


T is of ſo great Importance to this Nation 
f that Dunkirk ſhould continue in that 
demoliſhed, ruined Condition, to which it 
was reduced in Coniequence of the Treaty 
of Utrecht, that we cannot be ſurprized at 
the great Unealinels and Complaints, fince 
the Publick became acquainted with the Pro- 
greſs the French have been ſuffered to make 
towards refioring that Fort and Harbour. 

The Conrtideration of this Affair hath 
been brought into Parhament ; where, tho' 
it has not met with Cenſute, it has not met 
with Approbation. The Wiſdom of the 
Commons did not think fit, in a Conjunc- 
ture, repreſented to be fo critical, to ſpeak 
in Ferm on what has paſſed, They con- 
tented them'elives, for the preſent, with 
thanking his Mojeſty for the Inſtances he 
made to France. The Iſſue of this import- 
ant Affair is ſtill depending, and may pro- 
bably occaſion a farther Enquiry. 

In the mean Time, it muſt be of Service 
to inform the Publick, more particularly 
than has been yet done, of the whole Tranſ- 
actions hitherto relating to it. My Intention 

there- 
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therefore is, agrecably to the Title prefixed 
to theſe Papers, to ſtate, as exactly es I am 
able, the Sum o what has paſſed in the 
Diſputes about the Demolition of Dunkirk, 
from the Treaty of Utrecht to the luſt Seſſion 
of Parliament; ond to make ſuch Oblcrva— 
tions on the Conduct of Great- {rin and 
of France, as ſeem to my belt Judgment 
obviouſly and undeniably to reſult from the 
Series of Facts, 

I do not tit down to write with a Deſign 
to flatter or to : ſperſe any Perion whatſocver. 
But I ſhall follow the Matter before me, and 
according as I am led by it, I ſhall commend 
or blame with all that Freedom, which the 
Subjects of this Kingdom are {till in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of, and which I hope we ſhall never 
reſign, as long as there remains a Tongue to 
ſpeak and an Hand to act in Great Britain. 

He, who attacks a Miniiter, or any other 
Man, without ſufficient Foundation, is cer- 
taialy guilty of a very great Crime. But he, 
who attacks with Fact and Reaſon on his 
Side, is ſo far an honeſt Man and a good 
Subject. His Writings are no Libels. That 
odious Term belongs to thole, which are 
publiſhed againſt him. 

Wbo Jam that undertake this Taſk may, 
perhaps, be the Ol bject of tome Peoples Cu- 
rioſity. But that is a Matter of no Impor- 
tance to the Merits of the Cauſe. Let them 
examine the Facts I advance, and weigh the 
Arguments I <mploy, and the Obſervation [ 

94 | make, 
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make. If the firſt are not ſounded in Truth, 
and the others in Reason, let them triumph 
in my Defeat, whoever I am. But if the 
firſt will bear the Teuchſtone, and if the 
others prepor::.derate in the Scale, let them 
not ſubmit to me, but let chem fabmit to 
Truth and Realon, by whomſocver preſented 
to them. 

do not aporchend that any of our politi- 
cal Writers will be in the Cafe of triumph- 
ing on this Occaſion; and Jam very lure 
that many of them will not ſubmit even in 
the other Cate. When Argument fails, they 
have recourſe of their uſual To Picks of Ri- 
baldrv and Adulation. I ſhall very probabiy 
be a /quat, fair Gentleman in one Paper; a 
Petit-[Haitre of Filty in another; and Some- 
body elle in a Third; for each of theſe 
Authors ſuppoſes the Man he writes againſt 
to be the Perton he has the moſt a Mind to 
rail at, or is beſt paid for railing at. Our 
Miniſters will be Heroes in all; the pro- 
fJoundeſt Stateſinen; the mc/t difnterejied Pa- 
triots; and our flourthing Condition at Rome, 
as well as the noble Figure we moke Hhroud 
will be the Subject o. nach Declamation, 

Now all this weill do little Hurt and little 
Good, either to the Perſons ſcratched or to 
the Perſons tickled, But it would do a great 
deal of Hurt to the Publick if it ſhould 
divert, in any Degree, that national Spirit, 
with which the Cale of Dunkirk ought to 
be conſidered. 
Among 


1 
Among all the Artifices, which are em- 
ployed to keep Mankind from feeing and 
embracing the Truth, no one is more pros, 
and there is but one more prevalent, than 
that of turning their Eyes from "Things to 
Perſons. It a ale Heart, a foui Tongue, 
and a Front of Braſs can create Prejudices 
a gainſt the moſt innocent Man alive, the 
bare Suipicion that ſuch a Man 1s of an Opi- 
* ſhall be urged as an Argument againſt 
it, and on that Wolid Foundation it ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed that Two and Three are not 
equal to Five, But this is not all; for as 
P.ejudices are applied to this Purpoſe, fo are 
Partialities. In Cates, where private Honour 
and publick Juſtice are both concerned, the 
Conlequence of hurting a Man, in whoſe x 
Favour we have been made to entertain an 
habitual, though groundlels Partiality, is 
{ometimes preſſed as a Realon for compiying 2 
with neither. Theſe Mitchiets, like many 
others, are chiefly to be found where Parties 
have long prevailed ; and it often happens 
that they continue to have ſome Effect, even 
when the Parties ſubſiſt no longer, and 
among thoſe, who have all the fame Views, 
becaule they have all the fame Intercſts, 
Whether any Attempts like theſe have 
een lately made to influence particular Men 
in the Caſe of Dunkirk, 1 ſhall not deter- 
mine. But it cannot be amiſs to warn againſt 
them at all Times, and eſpecially when we 
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fo ſo much Pains taken to keep theſe Preju- 
dices and theſe Partialities alive. 
I have now done with my Preface, which 
may be thcoght perhaps too long. I wiſh 
it could be thought unneceſlary. 


—— — i es 42. 


E 7 Hether the Demolition of Dunkirk 
docs, in a great Mcealure, ſecure e&— 
actly“ Seven-rinths of the Trade of England 
from the Power of France at Sea, as it has 
been aflerted, I fha!l not trouble mylelf to 
calculate; neither ſhall T examine nicely 
how far this Port may juſtly be deemed our 
Rival in Time of Peace, by ſapporting ſome 
onſiderable Branches ol the French Manu- 
factures, and by cartying on a Trade to the 
i eſt-Indies, which hes been inſiſted upon 
likcwiſe. In general it will not be denied, 
that the French have anpoyed our Trade, 
and promoted their own extremely, by the 
OD. Situation and other Advantages 
of the Port of Uunkirk. 

To melee theretore a true Judgment in the 
prefent Cate, it is ſofficicnt to lay a Founda- 
tion, Which few Men will attempt to con- 
trovert, and which no Man can controvert 
without expoſing himſelf to Ridicule, or to 
ſomething worſe than Ridicule, to the Ab- 
horrence of every honeit Heart, 


| tha 


* Vide Sir Richard Stecle's Writings about Dunkirk in 
the late Queen's Reign. 
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The Foundation I mean to lay is contain- 
ed in theſe Propoſitions. 

Firſt, The declared Senſe of the British 
Nation, at the Time of making the laſt 
Treaty of Peace with France, was that Dun- 
kirk ſhould be no more either a fortified City, 
a fortified Port, or even an unfortified Har- 
Sour. 

Secondly, France conſented to the Demo— 
lition of Dunkirk in this Senſe, and engaged 
never to reſtore it again in any one of theſe 
Reipects, 

Theſe Prop ſitions are fully proved by the 
gth Article of the Treaty of Utrecht ; by 
which Great Britain required, and France 
conſented, that a the Fortifications of the 
City of Dunkirk /hould be razed; thoſe to- 
wards the Sea in two Months, thoſe towards 
the Land in three Months, Thus far the 
Article ſtipulates the Demolittin of Dunkirk 
as a fortified City and as a fortified Port, and 
if no more had been intended no more 
would have been ſaid ; but the Article ſays 
a great deal more; it ſays expretiy that Ve 
Harbour ſball be filled up, and that the 
Sluices or Moles, which ferve to cleanſe the 
Harbour, ſhall be levelled, The naked Har- 
bour \tlelf was therefore to be deſtroyed as 
well as the Fortifications towards the Land 
and towards the Sea. After all theſe Stipu- 
lations follows 7h:s expreſs Condition, That 
the fjaid Fortifications, Harbour, Moles, or 
Sluices be never repaired again. So that 

France 
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France has never had, ſince the Treaty / 
Utrecht, nor can have, while that | reaty 
jubſiſts, any more Right to open, or by Re- 
parations io help to open the Hardcur of 
Dunkirh, than the has to rebuild the For- 
tifications of that City, and to render it in 
every Reſpect what it was before the De- 


(3) 175 j a 
Ihe late Qucen Anne was fo ſolicitgus to 


have this principal Part of the Article, for 
juch it was then eiteemed, effectually per- 
formed, that when the ter! Her Commitiion= 
ers to D17477# to ler the Demolition of that 
Face executed, he gave them the moſt par- 
ticujar Iniiri tions un bd Sn nat Iicad. 
0:y to {fee he — NM les, 413 Jel- 
EES, and Keys, and Sluices de mohſhed, but 
they were tot-e the Stones belonging to them, 
ven the neon cf the Keys fen fi ipping and 
7 fro; ping Goods, Foe ;Wwn ito the Canal or 
Ha, W 4 Be bre fictually I fpoil the ſame, 
aud render it pr. rtticable tor the future. 
hey were to lee ie Channel of 2 Slnice 


Shi of . 3 ; IF a / CIS 1 8 
[illed u Wii) F arti jrom the next Rampart, 


til; it Was made level with the Streets, Nay, 
2, which lies be- 
fore the En Nranct Of the Har! our, ſpoiled as 
much as eſſille; and the Reaton for - this par- 
ticulat Intttuction is there piven, 70 prevent 


as much as pille any Ships Hoh im jor the 
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they mes to ite the Nea. 


futur. 


Fo}. * 
The late Kin” of France ha 
his Miniſters at Utre 


tried, by 
bt, and even by a di- 
rECL 


n 


rect and ſtrong Application from himſelf to 
the late (Queen, while the Treaty was in Ne. 
gociation, to have the Rivour oi the Ninth 
Article, in ſome Degree, ſoftened. IIe did 
not deſire that any Thing, which h:4 been 
erected to tortitfy cue Town, Or e and 
preſerve the Harbour, ſhoula be {nared, but 
hop:d and preſſed that the SH n w uid al- 
low one Sluice to be left, which had been 
erected, as it was then Pretc ended, by the 
People of the Country, before Ws fortified 
the Place, to carry off the Waters, and fave 
the Low Lands from Inundations. Een 
this Application proved fruitleſs, Been the 
Article was inſiſted upon, and was accord- 
ingly paſted without any Exception, 

Not diicouraged by this, the Ininalitants 
of Dunkirk tent over a D puty, who was 
warmiy ſupported by the Ambatiidor dt 
France, Several freſh Inftances were made, 
and all Endeavours were bed to move the 
Queen's Compaſſion, by deſiring, as a Grace 
what they pretended no Right to ed TEMP} 
that the Sluice of Furnes at lea!! 2 2 
preſer ved, to catty the Waters otf li Tod . 
Country, and to preterve the Town from 
Filth, Stench, and the Conlequence thete- 
of, Infection. 

But the Queen, who was ref{ilved that 
Dunkirk ſhould have neither a fei (or? 
nor even a nated Harbour, knew by the Re- 
ports of her Commiſſioners, that Mr. A 172- 
ſtrong, one of their Number, ablolutciy de— 
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nied the Neceſſity of preſerving thoſe Sluices, 


in order to diſcharge the Waters of the 
Country. She was informed likewiſe, by the 
Report of the fame Commiſſioners, that i# 
any of the Sluices remained, it would be im- 
Ppoſlivie to prevent the Harbour from being 
kept open ; whereas if they were all deſtroyed, 
a ſmall Space of Time would effettually fi 1 up 
the Harbour. She continued theretore in- 
flexible, and beſides ſeveral other Anſwers to 
the {ame Effect, given to the I'rench Ambal- 
lador, and to the Deputy of Dunkirk, upon 
theſe Occaſions, a Secretary ot State was 
ordered, upon one of them, to write to the 
Britiſh Minter at Paris, to acquaint that 
Court, that the Queen will inſiſt that, by the 
Treaty, all Things are to be deſtroyed que 
eluendo Port ter ian which fre to 
cleanſe the Harbour .— That no Diſtinction is 
therein made of what contributes accidentally 
and what direcily to this Purpoſe Thas 
the French Mimſters had inſiſted at Utrecht 
to n ſuch an Exception inſerted in the 
Treaty; that it was poſi ively reſuſed, and 
that they /ubm:tted, That under a cha- 
ritable Pratence of ſaving the Country, the 
French world {ave the Harbour. — In fhort, 
that be mu}? lis Monſieur de Torcy feel, and 
by bim the king, that the Queen /ees plainly 
the Correſpondence between bis Officers and the 
People of the own, who are unwilling to 


loje their Harbour, 


I might 
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I might deſcend into more Particulars; 
but thele are, I think, ſuffficient to eſtab! "i 
the two Propofitions advanced above, The 
Intention of the late Queen, and of thote 
who negotiated, by her Orders, the Treacy of 
Utrecht, was to deil; oy Dunkirk tor ever, 
not only as a Fortreſs but as a Deas Fort. 
To this the French fubmitt ed, though wit] 
much Reluctancy; and in this at leaſt the 
Miniſters at that Time wcre leconded by 
the Voice of the whole Nation. Even thoie, 
who oppoſed that Adminiſtration, were 
ſhamed of ſome weak Attempts made to 


depreciate this important Article of the 
Utrecht Treaty. They ſ ſoon took the DOI 
Part, They ſounded hi gh the Conſcquene 

of it, and the Neccliity of EXCcuting it witt: 
the utmoſt Rigour. They were {© ta from 


thinking the Demolition of the F-35279; 


\ 


»- 


to the Land and to the Sea ſi PI nt, that 
the Mole and Harbour were called hy them, 
and I think rightly, 7 the Terror of the e 
Nation. In a Word, they afterted bebe 
that nothing leſs than the total Deftructic: 
of the Harbour, as well as the Demolition c f 
the Fortifications, could aniwer the Expec- 
tations of the Britiſh Nation. 

Such was the Iſſue of the firſt D ſputes a- 
bout Dunkirk, a little before the Death ot 
the late Queen, The Freach were obligec 
to proceed to a total Deſtruction of it, atter 
having in vain employed a Multitude of Ar- 
tices and a Multitude of Pretences to avoid 
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the ſtrict and full Execution of the Trea7; 
of Utrecht in this Point. 

They tuned themlelves therefore to an- 
other Viethod, and began to cleanſe and wider 
the Canal of /Zardyte, The Pretences for 
doing it were the tame as had been urged in 

order to fave the Port of Dunkirh, under 
Cole ar of ſaving the Countty trom Inunda- 
tions. Bit the plam Defivn of this Work 
was to open a new Harbour at Dunkirk, and 
a ne Communication with the Sea. 

As the Work procceded, this Defign be- 
came every Day more cvident , by the Breath 
and Depth w hich were gwen to the Canal of 
Niardyke, and by the enormous v5'ze of the 
new Jlu:ce larger than that at FLunkirk ard 
vaſtly beyond ary Proportion that cculd be 
pretended necefiury tor catrymg off the Wa- 
tete, or even for receiving Fither- Veſicle, 
and other {mal! Cratt, 

As the Deſign became more evident, the 
Repretentations againtt jt beczme more fre- 
quent 2nd Hopg. But the French Crew the 
Affair wto length, by « he common Aits of 
New: cirion, and in the mean Jime purived 
their Entcrprize with all the Vigour and Dit- 
patch imugipovle z till the late King, retolve 
wg not to tufftcr io manifeſt a Vulation ef 
wie Treaty of Utrecht, ſent the Earl of Stair 
tothe Cont of trance, ſoon alter his Ac- 
ceſſion to the Crown, 

1 bis Miniſter proceeded on the Principle 
eltublithed at fitſt, and hither to not once de- 
parted 


E 

parted from, The true Senſe of the Treaty 
of Utrecht, ſays he, in one of his Memo- 
rials, and the Intention of Great Britain 7, 
that Dunkirk al never have a Port again. 
From whence he argues, that ſince the oct 
of Marayke is in its Ute a Port to the City 
of Dunkirk, as much as the old one was, 
the King of Great Britain would have liked 
as well to have had this ſubſiſt, and only the 
Name of it changed, as to ſee another Port, 
larger and more convenient, open at a 
League to the Weſtward. 

The Antwers, which the Court of France 
made to all theſe Repreſentations, were very 
far from giving Satisfaction; but the Firm— 
neſs which the Earl of Starr ſhewed, and 
perhaps the declining State of Lewis the 
XIVth, prevailed on the French Councils to 
ſtop the carrying on theſe Works ; probably 
with the ſame Views as they have acted 
fince, to quiet the prefent Clamour, and to 
begin again upon the firft Occaſion, 

Such was the Iſſue of the fecond Diſputes 
about Dunkirk, when the late King of 
France died. The French neither departed 
from their Pretenſions, groundleis 1 they 
were, nor ruined the Wort they had made 
at Mardyke, They kept one alive, and only 
{uſpended the other, 

The late King, therefore, inſtead of drop- 
ing this Affair, continued to puſh it; and 
to ſhew that he was dctermined, at any. 


X Rate, 


11 


Rate, to have another ſort of Satisfaction 
than he had yet received, 

This Satisfaction he obtained ſoon after, 
by a Provincial Agreement made with the 
Miniſter of France at Hampton- Court, in 
the Month of September, 1716, and inſerted 
in the Triple Defenſrue Alliance concluded at 
the Hague between Great- Britain, France, 
and the States-General in January, 1717. 

The Duke of Orleans was now Regent of 
France. His political Intereſts led him to 
deſire the Friendſhip of the late King. This 
Diſpoſition was cultivated and improved on 
our Parts, and the Union between the two 
Courts grew to be extremely intimate. But 
as Great-Britain and France acted in con- 
cert like Friends, ſo they acted together in 
thoſe Days like Equals, If we uled their 
Help, we lent them ours. The Dependence 
was at leaſt mutual, and when our ſeparate 

Intereſts came into Competition with theirs, 
far from fearing to aſſert cur Right, leſt we 
ſhould diſoblige our Friends, we treated 
with them like an zudependent Nation, who 
knew that it is, or may be always made the 
Intereſt of France to keep Meaſures with 
Great-Britain, as much as it can become, 
at any time, the Intereſt of Great Brita: 
to keep Meaſures with France, 

This appeared very remarkably on the 
Occafion we were mentioning. The Regent 
was not, I ſuppoſe, more ſcrupulous than 
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the late King of France, nor leſs defirous of 
regaining any Advantage, which had been 
loſt, or given up; and yet he was forced to 
yield to all that we 1:fitted upon, for the 
effectual Execution of the Ninth Article of 
the Treaty of Utrecht. 

His late Mejctly did indeed at this Time 
conſent, that the Canal, opened at Mardyhke, 
ſhould ſubſiſt, for carrying off the Waters, 
and for the little Commerce neceſſaty to 
ſupply that Part of the Country with Pro— 
vifions. This was a Conceſſion which had 
not been made before, and which the French 
had not ſtrictly any Right to expect. But 
ſurely it was wife to make it in the Manner, 
and on the Conditions, cn which it was made. 

As long as a King of France had the plau- 
fible Pretence of ſaving his Subjects from 
drowning, or ſtarving, to cover his Deſigns, 
it was obvious enough, by all that had paſſed 
that the Delign of reſtoring Dunkirk, under 
this Pretence, would never be laid aſide. 
The late King, therefore, in order to defeat 
the Deſign once for all, reſolved to take the 
Pretence entirely away, 

By the fourth Article of the Ty iple Al- 
liance, the great new Sluice made at Mar- 
dyke, and all the Jeltees erected along the 
Strand, ere to be deſtroycd, and not to be 
made ule of. Jer ary Fort, Faven or Sluice 
at Dunkirk o at Mardyke, or at any other 
Place within two Leagues Niftance of either 
of theſe ; the Intention of the contracting 

A 2 Par- 
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Parties, and the End, which they propoſe 
to themſelves by this Treaty, being that no 
Port, Harbour, Fortification, Sluice, or oe. 
fon, ſhall be m ade or built at Dunkirk, a 
the Sluice of Maidyke, or at any other Place 
whatfoever upon the Coa iſt, within the Di- 
ore before mentioned. 

By the ſame Article it was ſtipulated 
likewiſe that the Digues or Jeltees, on both 
Sides of the old Canal or Port of Dunkirh, 
ſhould be entirely demoliſhed down to the 
Strand, and that fome other Things ſhould 
be farther done, which might be neceffary 
to the more compleat Deſtruction of the 
Harbour. 

This Deng enen to on the Part of 
France, his Majeſty coofe Nyc d that the little 
Sluice, on 55 . nal of Aiardyl e, ſhould 
remain, pro vided ah Bre LES or it Was re— 
duced to ſixteen Foc 

All theſe St: 0s" is were made with the 
oreateſt Clearnels poſſible and the molt 
exact Specifications of every | Thiog neceſliry 
to render them effectual, are contained in 
the Tr eaty, | 

Such was the Iſſue of the Diſpotes abut 
Dunhirk, in the Time cf the late Kiyg ; 
and ſurely there was good Reaſon to hope, 
after the Settlement then made, that we 
ſhould hear of them no more. The French 
were gratified in two Points, for which alone 
they contended, at leaſt avewedly ; and 
Dunkirk was reduced to be nv more a for- 
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1 
tified Town, a 5 ged Port, or even an un- 
fortified Harb 

But to the great Detriment and Misſor- 
tune of our Nation: lo it is, that we have 
greater Reaſon than ever to renew theſe 
Diſputes. What the Irench wore not ſuß 
to attempt by 165 5 r e winch 
Sir Richard Steele eilled the French dum 
niftrati.n, they have been lately uit ed to 
do. Inftcad of not executing one Treaty 
fully, they nave publickly violated Js. 
They actually enjoy the Benefit of the Canal 
of Mardyke, which was indu! ged to them, 
that there might remain no Colour for 
ever Opening that of Dunkirh; and in the 
midit of this Enjoyment, they have opened, 
they have repaired that of Duntrt, and 
contrived their Work ſo, that whenever they 
ſhall think proper to finiſh it, Dunk will 
be at once a better Markons than it was, 
when it ſtood the Glory of France and the 
Terror of Britain. 

I proceed to the particular FeCts, which 
ſupport theſe general Allegations. 

Col. La n one of the Commiſſaries 
appointed to ſce the fourth Article ot the 
Treaty of 17 OY fully and effectually exe- 
cuted, continue: at Dunkirk till the Year 
1725, that memorable Ara, Ven the Treaty 
of Hanover was made, and from whence 
ſo many Things which will not be eaſliy 
or ſoon forgot, are to be dated. How this 
Officer came to be recalled, juſt in that 
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critical Point of Time, has not been ex- 
plaived, Perhaps we may hegin to gueſs at 
the Reasons, en we have gone a little 
farther in the picient Enquiry. 

It is agtecd or all hands, that whilſt he 
continved at Duniirk, the old Pott and 
Harbour icmained impracticable, as by 
Treaty they are to remain; and that the 
little peddlir g Trade, which the French had 
there, was carried on by very meal Veſſels, 
and through the Canal of tne. alone. 

About two Years sfter he had been re— 
called, Rumours bes” to ſpread, that the 
Port of Dunkirk was opened agein, Thele 
Rumours were confirmed by icvera} Perfons, 
who had paſſed that Way; and our Mz- 
nifiers, even without receiving any Intelli— 
gence from Abroad, could not be i: Znotant 
of the Truth of the Fact, ſince it ap ppeared 
by the Entries at the Crſiom: houſe, that 
Sb. ps were continually going and coming 
from the Port of Dun iu. 

As the Works for repairing this Port ad- 
vanced, the Trade of the Place e, and the 
Noiſe about it encreaſed. Nav, theſe Works 
were Carried forward in 1c poblick a Manner 
at laſt, that it became imp: ſfible any longer 
to forbear concluding, either that our Mi- 
nifters had not been able to prevail on thoſe 
ot France to ſtop this Violation of the Treaty, 
or elſe that they connived at it, 

In this State of Things, and under ſuch 


Apprehenſions as theſe, ſome Members of 
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the Houſe of Commons reſolved to lay this 
Matter before the Committee of the Whole 
Houſe, appointed to take into Conſideration 
the State of the Natin. The Importance 
of it did, in their Opinions, deſerve the 
moſt folemn Proceedings, and the Nature 
of it required that no more Time ſhould be 
loſt in ſtopping the Growth of an Evil, which 
became, by every Day's Delay, greater and 
harder to cure, They got therefore ſuch 
Evidence of particular Facts, as they judged 
ſufficient; and they Socher led their Enquiries 
with al] the Care they could, leſt the Wit- 
neſſes might be prevented, by Power or 
Artifice, from appearing; or when they did 
appear, from ſpeaking as plainly and fully! in 
public, as they had done in private. This 
Precaution, which is, or ought always to be 
taken in Caſes of this Kind, was ſurely as 
neceſſary as ever, on the Occafion we ſpeak 
of; and the Complaints, which have been 
made of it, are indeed below Animad- 
verſion. 

When, in Conſequence of theſe Meaſures, 
it was moved in the Committee of the Whale 
Houſe, that ſome Perſons, attending at the 
Door, ſhouid be called in, to give an Ac- 
count of the Condition of the Port and 
Harbour of Dunkirk, * * * * ® attempting at 
firſt to hinder this Motion from paſſing ; 
but the Senſe and Inclination of the Con- 
mittee running ſtrongly againſt him, this At- 
tempt failed of Succels. 
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The Writncſjes were called in; and they 
gave Clear and diſtinct Accounts to the fol- 
lowing Effect: 

That the Port and Harbour of Dunkirk, 
which had been demoliſhed in purſuance of 
the Treaty of Utrecht, ſo that the ſmalleſt 
Fithing- Boat cou'd not go into them a few 
Years ago, are now made capable of re- 
ceivins great Numbers of Ships of conſi— 
derable Burthe: — That from ty to 
erahty Velſels are e fiequently to be ſeen there 


at a Jimce; and that the Port is capable of 


containing more than one Hundred and 
Fifty That, in order to make it to, the 
Sluice of Furnes has been re-ctab!:Ched, and 
the Piles of the Damme, tailed at the Time 
of the Demolition acroſs the Entrance of 
the Harbour, have been pulled up—That 
ſcyeral Works, in which the Scoldicis as well 
as other W is were employed, have been 
carried on from Time t, lime, for cleanſing 
the Hub. ur; for bipdeing the Mud and 
Sand from coming ito it; for repairing he 
Jeltees; for preventiuy the Tides from fo w- 
mg ecrols the Channel, and the 7 kceping 
it choaked up; tet making Aegs whereGcods 
are loaded and un oaded 8s commodic! 1 
as before the Demolition, and for p: rocuring 


to this ort many other Conveniencies of 
Trade and Navigation That an Englißb- 


built Ship, which trades from Dunkirk to 
St. Domingo, was actually in the Harbour 
Iy: vg at the Keys, belides ſeveral Dutch 
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and other Ships which Trade to the e- 
Intdes. That Ships of Force had been 
built and launched there lately, and one par— 
ticularly in January laſt, which failed out 
of the Harbour with Zwonty-fcur Guns 
mounted, and is able to carry thirty fix. 
In a Word, that ſome of the many Works, 
which have been made for reftoring the 
Harbour of Dirk, are already put into 
as good a Condition as ever ; that the Trade 
of the Town is by theſe Means very much 
encreaſed within theſe two Years ; and that 
the Pilots, who lie upon the Coaſt, refule to 
carry Veſlels any longer into the Canal of 
Marayke, having Orders not to do it. 
That the Canal of Mardyie is brought to 
near to the great Sluice, that by removing a 
ſmall Quantity of Earth more, the whole 
Body of Water, which is at preſent carried 
into that Canal from thoſe of Zerg and the 
Moere, may be carried into the old Bafin, 
and into that Part of the Sonar where 

the Men of War formerly lay pon the 
whole Matter, that the Port of Dunkirs 
may now very ſoon, and at no great farther 
Expence, be rendered as good, and perhaps 
berter than it was before the Deſtruction of 
it, in all reſpects, except as to the PFortifica- 
tions.“ —Tne Witneſſes added that theſe 
Works, which had been carried on, at firſt, 
with tome kind of Privacy, were afterwards 
continued without Diſguiſe, and fince laſt 
Auguſt with more Vigour than before; nay, 


that 
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that they were actually carrying on, not- 
withſtanding the Badneis of the Seaſon, in 
anuary and February laſt, 

The Witnefies, who proved theſe Facts 
were Maſters ot Veſſels and others, who make 
frequent Voyages to Dunhirk, and who 
ſpoke to nothing but wha! they had had 
frequent Occaſions of oblerving ; lo that their 
Evidence was, upon a very ſtrict, to uſe no 
harſher a Word, Cr:/s- Examination, con- 
firmcd in every Part, and ſupported in the 
ſtrongeſt Manver, 

As clear as it was, and as unqueſtionable 
as the Truth oy it appeared to be, Realons 
were urped why no Refclulions hould be, 
at that 'I ime, taken upon it. The e 
theſe Realons were, that Col. Ariſtroug had 
been lately ſent to France; that his Pre- 
{ence would be neceſſaty in a farther Exa- 
inination of this Matter ; and that a Time 
ought therefore to be allowed, in which he 
might be able to return ; that ſeveral Papers 
would likewiſe be called tor, to ſhew what 
had been lately tranſeed and what Care 
the Miniſters had taken about this Affair; 
and that the getting thete Papers ready for 
the Houſe would require Tine allo, Theſe 
Realons were acquictced in, tho' it was not 
hard to foreſee what might be effected by 
Delay. 

The Committee was adjourned ; Papers 
were called for; the Commttee was again 
put off on the fame Pretences tor a Fortnight; 

eve ral 
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feveral Papers were brought; and, the Day 
before it was to fit again, there were com- 
municated to the Houſe, by his Majeſty's 
Command, Copies of a * Letter from the 
D. of N. to Mr. Pointz; of an Auſwer from 
Mr. + Pointz; and of the following Order 
obtained from the Court of France. 


BY the KING, 


ec HE Sicur—Capt. of his Majeſty's 
cc Ships, is ordered to repair imme=- 
*« diately to the Port of Dunkirk, there to 
draw up an exact State of the preſent Con- 
„ dition of the Chenal and Port of the ſaid 
* Town, and to make his Report thereof. 
„His Majeſty enjoins the ſaid Sieur to cauſe 
eto be demoliſhed all the Works that may 
ce have been erected in Contravention to the 
« Treaty of Urrecht and of the Hague, 
Copy whereof he will find hereunto an- 
„ nexed, His Majeſty commands and orders 
te the Governor Commandant of the Place, 
« the Intendants, Engineers, and all other 
„his Officers and Subjects to give all the 
* ncceſlary Aſſiſtance in the Execution of 
e the pretent Order, in Caſe of Need. Done 
ti at Verſailles the 27th of February, 17 30. 


The Dake's Letter to Pointz and Armſtrong was dated 
February the 12th, 17 29-30. 


+ Pointz and Armftrong's Letter to the Duke was from 
Paris 13th February 1729-30. 


« Signed 


l 
Signed Lewis, and underneath Phely- 


« peaux. 

Our Miniſters ſeemed to applaud them- 
ſelves very much on the Succeis of their laſt 
Application to the French Court; and it was 
talked of, in a triumphant Stile, as if there 
remained no Pretence for proceeding to any 
farther Examination of the preſent State of 
Dunkirk, But ſorely this was unreaſonable 
on all Accounts; ſince it there was any 
Merit in obtaining this Piece 97 2 'aper from 
France, the Merit belonged to She worthy 
Gentlemen, who brought this Affair before 
the Houſe of Commons, and in no ſett to the 
Miniſters, Beſides which, even upon the 
Suppoſition that France had now given us 
full Satisfaction, and a full Security that 
Dunkirk ſhould be once more demoliſhed, 
according to the Terms of the Treatzes of 
Utrecht and the Hague, it was ſtill proper 
and neceſſary too that the Committee ſhould 
proceed; becauſe it was proper and ne.cljary 
to diſcover how it had come to pals that the 
Harbour of Dunk:ir# had been, for fo /ong & 
Time, repairing without any effectual Op— 
poſition on our Parts, No honeſt Man, who 
is acquainted with the Conſtitution of Par- 
lament, and who knows what the Pro- 
ceedings of the Eiouſe of Commons have been 
in the bel Times, will contradict me in this, 
Permit me to add, that the Facility and 
Expedition, with which the French con- 
ſented 1 this Occaſion, to their /aff 

Order, 
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Order, adminiſtered more than ordinary 
Caule to ſuſpect hat they had never been 
preſſd much upon this Head be fore. 

When this Houſe came 2gain into the 
Committee of the State of the Nation, they 
had before them, beſides the fs Letters of 
our Miniſters and the Antwer juſt procured 
from France, ſcveral of the Papers, which 
had been called for, and the Evidence of 
ſome freſh Wtrefſes produced by thoſe 
Gentlemen, who bad produced the former, 

I ſay ſeveral of the Pa pers, which had been 
called for; becauſe altho' the Papers called 
for by *** * were all brougbt in; yetof 
thoſe, which had Been cailed for by others, 
fome were kept back, under a Pretence that 
they could not be TY in the Offices; and 
others, it was faid, would require a great 
deal of Time to copy. 

The Papers called for by * * * * and de- 
livered in, were generally Extras of Ler- 

ters; ſo that, if one were to up, ole an lu 
wel: to conceal any C.roumilance: from 
the Knowledge of the Dene, this Method 
would give a ſufficient Onnortunity of doing 
it; notwithſtanding which, theſe very Pa- 
pers; imperfect as they were, confirmed and 
ſtrengthened all the Evidence given at the 
Bar, 

In order to be more clear: anc to ſtate the 
whole Matter as fairly as I am able. I ſhall 
take Notice, in the firſt Place of ſuch Par- 
ticulars as appeared in the Pepers, or were 

proved 
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proved by freſh witneſſes, in Addition to 


and Corroboration of what had appeared in 
the preceeding Examination; for nothing con- 
trary to it appeared any where, In the next 
Place, I ſhall give an Account of the Con- 
duct of our Miniſters through all theſe 
Tranſactions ; for the Exactneſs of which, I 
ſhall appeal to their own Papers, as I ſhall 
appeal to the common Senle of Mankind for 
the Juſtneſs of the O&/ervations, which 1 
propoſe to make as I go along. 

It appeared then by %% Papers, that in 
March 1727-8, according to, our Stile, he 
old Harbour of Dunkirk was fo well re- 
paired, that the Canal of Mardyke was no 
longer made ule of ; that the Inhabitants 
worked at thele Reparations by Moon-light; 
that the Trade of Dunkirk had been carried 
on there as formerly tor eight Months; and 
that a Frizate of 40 Guns was fitting in that 
Harbour, which is {aid to be in as good a 
Condition as formerly, except as to the Con- 
dition of the ee, Other Advices, 
very little poſterior to theſe, ſpeak of a Sluice 
built 1n 1727, on the Canal of Furnes; of a 
ny Sluice preparing tor the Canal v Berg; 

Engineers, who dire, and the King ot 
France s Troops who carry on theſe Works. 

As this Account from the Papers agrees 
with the Accounts given by the firſt Mit- 
bes; ſo the Evidence of the ſecond Mit. 
neſſes agrees perfectly with both; for they 


ſaid that the S/uice of Furnes had been 
opened 
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opened about Auguſt 1727; that is, about 
eight Months bhetore the Month of March, 
1727- 8, Old Stile; that about October, 1727, 
the Piles, which barred the Herbour, had 
been drawn, and that there was Water 
enough in it for a Ship of 400 Tons, They 
confirmed, that Numbers of Men, mcttly 
Soldiers, were employed on theſe W. Orks. 

Mr. Armſtreng was ſent, in 1728, with 
Mr. Cron roam io Dunkirk, and his Report 
is dated trom thence in Septeinber. This 
Report is in nothing repugnant to the other 
Accounts, On the contrary, it enters mi— 
nutely enough into the Particulars of Works, 
which the Report agrees to be contrary 7s 
the expreſs Terms of the Treaty. 

There are, among the Papers, other Ad- 
vices of the Month of May. 1729, concerning 
new Works carried on at Dana, and Ac- 
counts of what was done upon thete * AQVICES 3 
but the Papers are, from 1 Tay and © TUy 1729, 
entirely filent as to this Wee Affair; ard 
yet it appeared plainly by the Perdence at 
the Bar, which is not contradicted, tha: 
from July, to the Time of bringing this 
Enquiry into the Haufe of Commens, the 
French continued to repair and mend the 
Port of Dunkirk with more Application thay 
ever, It is therefore no wonder if the Vit 
neſſes tproke to lome more Particulars than 
are to be found in the Papers. 

Thus have related the Subſtance of what 
appeared, Conceriing the preſent State +4 
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Dunkirk, as well as concerning the Vor“, 
carried on by the French at that Place, fince 
Mr. Loſceils was recalled from thence. Some 
Circumſtances, which J may have omitted, 
to avoid Prolixity and Confuſion, will occur 
more properly in the Second Part; where I 
propole to give an Account of the Conduct 
of our Miniſters, through all theſe Tranſac- 
tions out of their ozwn Papers. 

Firſt, it appears, by their own Papers, 
that the very ficſt Notice, which they took 
of what the French were doing at Dunkirk, 
proceeded from a Repreſentation made by 
the Peuſionary of Holland, on Advices he 
had received from France, and which were 
dated the 26th of March 1728. N. S. Now 
the French had been, at this Time, many 
1 working at the Harbour of Dun- 
kirk, and the Trade of that Place had been, 
during this Time, carried on as formerly. 
Did our Miuiſters know of this, and do no- 
thing againſt it till the Minter of the States 
called, in a Manner, upon them? This 
would be Conmoance in the higheſt Degree. 
Did they 20 þnow it looner? They took 
then no Care to be formed of what paſſed 
at Dunkirk, tor two Years together, after 
they had recalled Mr. Laſcells, whoſe Pre- 
ſence had been a Check upon the French, 
This would be Neg/eet in the highelt Degree, 
The Dutch Miniſter at Paris tent this Ad- 
vice to the Pen/w9r2vry, How came our 
Miniſter, at the ſume Court, not to have 
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as good Intelligence, ot having it, not to ſend 
it hither ? 


But there is another Conſideration ſtill 
behind; for if public Reports did not de- 


ſerve their Attention; yet they could not᷑bs 


ignorant that the Pert of Dunkirk was 
opened, becaute they muſt know, at leaſt 
one of them muſt know, and from him the 
reſt might y_ knen, by the Entries at 
our Cuſbom houſe *, that Ships went daily to 
it and came 4a rom it. Neglect might 
keep them ignorant f the particular Works, 
by means whereof this Harbour had been re- 
ſtored. But even Neglect could not hinder 
them from knowing that it was, in ſome De- 
gree, reſtored; and that, by Virtus of two ſo- 
lemn Treaties, over the Obſervation of which 
it was their Duty to watch, Dunkirk was 
never to be, in any Degree, an Horbour again. 

Secondly, as the latter Part of the tore= 
going Obſervation bears particularly on the 
elder, ſo I apprehend that the Obſervation 
I am about to make will be found to bear as 
hard on the yourger of that Pair of Brothers, 
who have had ſo long the Direction of the 
Afﬀtaics of this Kingdom; for the Advices 
which the Penſionary bad communicated to 
our Court, were ſent to the Britiſh Minter 


* N. B. The Entries of Brandies from thence were in- 


creaſed from 600 Tons, in the Year 1727, to above 1600 


in the Year 1729; and the Entries of Cambricks from 
18, co half Pieces to above 31,000 half Pieces; and 160 
Sail of Ships, from 30 to Co Tons, were entered at the 


Cuſtom- Houſe from this Port in the three Years from 


1727 to 1729: . 
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at Paris by the Secretary of State, on the 
4th of April 1728, with Orders that he 
ſhould inform himſelf about them, and 
make the proper Repreſentations to the 
Cardinal if he found them true; though it 
was not poſſible for us to have any Doubt 
of the Truth of thoſe Facts; concerning 
which, they might have had certain In- 
formation from ſo many Hands, if their 
Attention had not been wholly employed 
in the neceſſary Eſtabliſhment of Don 
Carlos. 

Malpole's Anſwer is dated the 2gth of 
April, N. S. and it is a curious one indeed. 
He ſends over an Information, which agrees, 
in the main, with the Advices received from 
the Penſionary; but adds, that the Tnhabi- 
tants of Dunkirk had ſeen, ſome Time ago, 
with equal Surprize and Pleaſure, that in 
one Night their Port was opened at once, by 
the Force of an extraordinary Tide, which 
they locged upon as a kind of Mixacrr. 
In this French Miracle his Excellency ſeems 
to believe; and therefore moſt cautioufly 
propoſes to the Secretary of State, that a 
Perſon may be ſent to Dunkirk to fee whe- 
ther what has been done there be any thing 
more than the pure Conſequence of the 
Tides, before he ſpeaks to the Cardinal in 
purſuance of the Orders ſent by the D. of 
N. to him. 

On the goth of April, the Secretary writes 
to the Ambaſſador gas, and ſends him an 

Account, 
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Account, which his Majrſly has received, 
ſays the Letter, of the Works which have 
been carrying en at Dunkirk for the Ejta- 
bliſhment of the Port and Harbour there, 
rem a Perſon of undoubted Credit and Skill 
in thoſe Affairs. The Advices of the en- 
ſionary are owned to be true; and every Step, 
which has been taken at Den, is declared 
to be a direct Breach of the Treaty of Utrecht 
and of the Triple Alliance. Walpole is directed 
therefore to inſiſt with the Cardinal, that im- 
mediate O. ders be ſent to ſtop theſe Works, 
and a Confidence is expreſſed that the Car- 
dinal will take effectual Care that every 
Thing be rectified according to the Treaties 
abovementioned. All this 1s enforced by ſome 
Reaſonings, which would incline one to 
imagine that our Miuiſters at home might 
think it neceſſary at that Time, to inſiſt 
upon the Qbſervation of the Treaties. 
But our Miniſter abroad did not appear 
much convinced of any ſuch Neceſſity; for 
his Excellency s Anſwer to this Diſpatch is 
more extraordinary than the 4, and even 
than the mrraculous Tide, which, it is pre- 
tended, opened the Harbour of Dunkirk, 
He writes on the zoth of May; that is, a 
Month afterwards; to the D. of N. ſends him 
ſome Papers, received from the Cardinal, 
relating to our Complaints about Dunkirk ; 
takes no Notice of any Repre/entations made Fl 
by him, in obedience to the Orders ſent | 
him ; but ſays very coolly and very tenderly, 
. that 
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that he zs n competent Tut ge of this Affair, 
and CAIRN Jay 107 bing to it. a 
His Exvceilency's Temper would almoſt 
make any hone ſt Man lote his Temper ; but 
Jet vs ex mu thele Paſſages with all the 
Ind: erence poſſible. 

Wi alpole's Information, which he ſent the 
D. ot N agreed with that of the Pezſionary. 
which the D. of N. had ſent him. He knew, 
then, by repeated Advices, that it was not 
the Tides, but the inceſſant Labour of the 
French, which had opened the Port and re- 
ſtored the Trade of Daniir%, with all the 
Circumſtances already mentioned. He knew, 
or he might have known, that this ura— 
culous Tide had happened eight Years before, 
long betore Mr. Laſcells was recalled from 
Dunkirk , and neither had been, nor could 
be, of itſelf, effectual to the opening that 
Port. This being the Cale (and it is ſo moſt 
exactly) on what Principle ſhall we account 
for N alpole's Doubt, Delays, and the Weight 
he ſeems to lay on that impertinent Story of 
the Tide? 

But this is not the worſt. He holds much 
the ſame Conduct, after he has received a 
third Information,conficming the #wwo former, 
coming from a Perion of undoubted Credit 
and Sill, believed by the King, and made 
the Foundation of pojirrve Orders to him to 
inſiſt on having an mediate {top given to 
theſe Works, He was no Judge in this 
Ajfair, His Orders were not | con tional | in 

this 
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this Caſe, as in the former. Nothing but 
the greateſt Certainty, that the Advices, 
which the K:7g bad received, were untrue, 
and that his Majcity had bee: decerved in 
them, could juſtify him for de/ay:ug one 
Moment tre Execution of his Orders, Now, 
inſtcad of this Certaluty, what hau he? Why 
he h-d a Paper orawn up by the Jute oe 
of the Marine at Dui nkark ; for winch, by 
the way, he had ſtayed ab.ut a 0479; and 
it happens very unluckhy that this Paper, as 
inconſiſtent, as ſhuf] ig, as cvifive, and as 
impertinent as it is, owns n t only the Truth 
of ſome Particulars, contained in the Auvices, 
which were the Grounds of Comolaint, but 
acknowledges exprefly that ſome Works had 
been made 79 prevent the ends fr :m choating 
up the Hi biur. Need i go bout to prove 
that, in Conlequence ot the Treatres, the 
Harbour is to remain cvoaked up far ever 3 
and that every Thing done {© pr bo that, is 
an lufraction of thete Fyeaties? 

| proceed, in the bead Place, to take 
Notice of Mr. Armſirong's. Report. This 
Report 1s dated at Dunkirk he 234 of Sep- 
tember, 1728, near four Months after the 
Tranſlations laſt mentioned, and confirms 
ſufficiently the Truth of the Advices re- 
ceived, lt takes Notice of an {*xtraor- 
dinary Tide, which had demoliſhed, in the 
2 ot December, 720, the great Ba- 
tardeau or Digue; but it obſerves that the 
preaking of this Digue was far from opening 
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the Harbour, ſince the Sand and Earth of 
it, being ſpread by the Flux and Reflux, 
had filled the Port, Baſin and Channel, 1o 
that a Boat could not get in from the Sea- 
ward [t attributes very juſtly the opening 
the Harb:ur to the rebuilding the S/uice of 
Furnes, and augmenting it with a ſecond 
Tlood- Gate t then proceeds to particu- 
larize the ſcveral other Works, which had 
been made, and aſſerts that Mey are all con- 
trary to the expreſs Terms of the ninth Ar- 
ticle of the Treaty of Utrecht, and allo to 
the fourth Article of the Treaty of Alliance 
mage at the Hague the fourth of January, 
1717. It afterwards propoled different 
Methods for reſtoring Things to the State 
they were in before the French had opened 
and repaired the Harbour —— Thus far all 
is well; but then Heſe Engineers (for Cron- 
ſtroom joins in the Report with Armſtrong ) 
turn Politicians; and Having offered what 
they judged neceſſary for an effe ctual Com- 
pliance with the Treaties, they take on 
them to offer what they judge may be ex- 
pedient, and not repugnant to the Intention 
of the Treatzes; and that is, that the little 
Rigolie cr Gut (ſo they are pleaſed to call it, 
and ſuch it might be then, in Compariſon of 
what it is now) ſhould be left to the French; 
and in order to prelerve it to them, that the 
Shure, which they had built on the Canal 
of Furnes, in Violation of their Treatzes, 
{ſhould be left to them likewile, 

Thig 
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This muſt appear a very odd Opinion; eſ- 
pecially when it comes from Mr. Armſtrong, 
who was ſo poſitive, in the late Queen's 
Time, that the S/uices at Dunkirk were not 
neceſſary to be preſerved, in order to 4% 
charge the Waters of the Country; and that 
if any of zheſe Sluices remained, it would 
be impoſſible to prevent 7be Harvour from 
being kept open; whereas if they were all 
deſtroyed, a ſmall Space of Time would ef- 
fectually fall up the Harbour. But fince 
that Time, he ſeems to have been enlightened 
by Ricguarnt, the Iutendant of the Marine at 
Dunkirk ; who, in the Paper abovemen- 
tioned, to which this Report refers, had un- 
dertaken to do, in three Months Time, in 
War or Peace, at the Expence of ten thou- 
fand Livres, and with one hundred Work- 
men, more than he owned had been done at 
Dunkirk in four Years. 

It was right, perhaps, in Ricouart to ad- 
vance this extravagant Propoſition ; becaule 


it was his Buſineſs to furniſh the Cardinal. 


with Arguments to oppole to our Complaints; 
but ſurely it was not our Buſineſs to build, on 
this Foundation, /uch Maxims, as are eſta- 
bliſhed in Mr. Ariſitrong's Report, and as 

have had too much Prevalency ſince. 
France, it is argued, may, in Caſe of a 
Rupture with us, rebuild S/uzces, and open 
thereby the Harbour of Duni#irk and the 
Channel, as deep and as wide as formerly, 
But this Harbour will be of no Advantage 
Y 4 ta 
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to them, till the Fyrtiſications to the Sea are 
rebuilt; becauſe al] Ships of War or Burthen 
were ever obliged, when this Place was in 
the beſt Condition, to go out into the Road, 
where they may be attach ed, as long as the 
Strand remains unjortified, and there take 
in their Guns, Proviſions, Sc. Therefore 
let us permit them to open their Harbour 
now ; that is, becauſe France will probably, 
in Caſe of a Var, reſtore and fortify the 
Port of Dunkirk again, let us allow them 
to do Part of their ork befcrehand, becauſe 
they will not obſerve the Treazzes, when 
they are 10 longer bound by them, let us con- 
nive at their breaking theſe Yreatzzes, whilſt 
they are bound by them. 
But I muſt not ditmiſs this Point ludi— 
crouſly. 
yy Arm/irong's Reaſoning, which was 
y bd, when he firſt made uſe of it, and 
which is grown much worſe by what has 
happened ſince (though there are Men who 
ſtill mfiſt upon it) is entirely built on Jup- 
Poſing what is in Diſpute, or rather what is 
fully djapprevea. 
Fer fir/t, it is taken for granted that, in 
' Cale of a Rupture, the French will be able, 
in a ſhort "lime, to reſtore this Harbour, 
notwithſtanding all that has been done, or 
can be done to deſlroy it, Now this is abſo- 
Jutely denied by leveral very knowing Men; 
and was to, in a particular Manner, by one 
whoie K70w/edge can be no more diſputed, 


than 
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than his Vaſ/our, or his Integrity; and who 
ſaid in the Houſe that he would undertake 
the Digue or Damme might be ſo made, as 
not to be deſtroyed, in #400 Years Time, with 
all the Expence France could beſtoèw upon 
it, 
But beſides, how could it eſcape Mr. Arm- 
firong when he tock his Hint trom the 
French Intendant, or thole who have been 
Mr. Armſtrong's Ecchoes, that their own 
Reaſoning turns, in this Caſe, again}? them? 
Let it be allowed them, tor Argumeo'ts Sake, 
that no Ship can take its Departure from 
Dunkirk without ſtopping ſome Time in the 
Road; let it be allowed that we can attack 
and deſtroy them there, as long as the 
Strand is not fortified; nay let it be allowed 
that, in Caſe of a Var, we ſhould be able 
from the Road to hinder the French from for- 
tifying the Strand. From all which they 
conclude that a naked Harbour cannot be of 
much Advantage to France, at the fame 
Time that they aflert that it is not worth 
while to hinder that from being done now 
which France can and certainly will do in a 
Jew Months, whenever a War ſhall hap- 
pen. 
But ſurely it is very plain, upon this Foun- 
dation, and in Contradiction to what is aſ- } 
ſerted, that nothing can be more worth our " 
while, than to Hinder the French from reftor- | 9 
ing this Port and Harbour in Time of Peace; 1 
ſince they cannot poſſibly reſtore it in Time 1 
of WK 
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of Var. The tame Force, which it has 
beca allowed would deſtroy their Ships in 
the Road, and even hinder them from for- 
t. Hing the Strand again, would equally 
hinder them from reſtoring their Channel to 
the Sea, by making FJettees down to the 
low-water Mark, to prevent the Flux and 
Reflux of the Tides, which fet acroſs the 
Channel, from choakivg it up with Mud and 
Sand as faſt as the Sluices by their Effect can 
Clear it, Now it is undeniable, that if we 
can, in Time of War, command the. Road 
and even hinder the Strand from being for- 
biſid; we can likewile, by the ſame Means, 
hinder the Jeltees from being carried to 
bIxw-water Mark, From whence it follows, 
on the Reaſonipg of theſe Gentlemen, that 
if we do not ſuffer the French to do this 
Work, by Stratagems in Time of Peace, 
they never can do it by Force in Time of 
Bur; and by Conſequence, if ever it is 
done it muſt be owing to the Folly, Neg- 
lect or Treachery of the Miniſters of Great- 
Britain. 

Secondly, it is aſſerted to be publickly 
known that % Ships, whether of Var or 
Burthen, were ever obliged, when the Ha- 
ven was at its beſt, to go out into the Road, 
and there take in their Guns, &c, Now it 
is publckly known, that all Ships of Var 
or Burthen were not formerly, and are not 
even now under any fuch Neceſſity. There 
is at preſent Water enough in the Horror 
Or 
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for a Ship of 400 Tons, and the Witneſſes 
had ſeen a Ship ſail out of it with 24 Guns 
mounted. The large!t Men of War, which 
were kept formerly on that Staton, might 
be obliged to go light ine the Road, and 
there take in their Guns, Se. but it is evi— 
dent that Ships of Force {ufticien! to annoy 
the Trade of Great Britain and © carry on 
that of France, did formerly and mu now 
ſail out and in, without being oblige: to 
ſtop in the Road. 
Thirdly, the opening this Port, in the 
Manner it has been done, and the erecting a 
luice on the Canal of Furnes, tho' allowed 
to be contrary to the exprets Terms, is ſup- 
poſed not to be repugnant to the Intention of 
the Treaties, and to the Ends propoſed by 
them. Now ſurely the direct contrary is de- 
monſtratively plain; fo plain, by the Terms 
of the Treaty; by the Principles over and over 
laid down; by the Arguments over and over 
employed in the Diſputes and Negociations 
about this Affair; and finally by Mr, Arm— 
flrong's own Opinion formerly delivered, and 
followed, that it is inconceivable he ſhould 
report in Contradiction to all this; unleſs a 
Report was to be made, on this Occaſion, in 
Conſequence of a Meaſure reſolved, inſtead of 
determining the Meaſure, in Conſequence of 
the Report; which 1 apprehend has been the 
Caſe, on many Occaſions. 


When the French made the Canal of 


Mardyke, they covercd themſelves under the 
Letter 
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Letter of the Freaty; and becauſe they did 
not rebuild the fame individual Moles, Jettees 
or For tiſicatioms, as had been: demoliſhed, 
they would have had it undetſtood that they 
did not act ageinſt the Fords of the Ninth 
Article of ihe T 4 97 Utrecht . which are, 
ne dcta MVunimen'a, Moles, aut ogeres de- 
nuo Uunquam refictaniur, Now when they 
have rebuilt ene of the Jaume Sluices; are 
repairing the vu <; fame Jeltes; and are, in 
a W Oord, ref ori (7 the faine wit Port, 
Harbour, Baſin and Channel ; We argue, in 
their Favour, that they do not act againſt 
the §yirit or Iulention of the Treaties, pro- 
vided they do not renew the Fortiſications 
on the Strand. Mr. Armjirong, in this Re- 
port, does not indeed allow the repalring 
the Jetices; on the contrary, he infiſts 
ſtrongly on- the Neceſiity of deftroying them, 
even to the Level of the Strand; but we 
ſhall tee that he does little lefs than allow 
it in a /ubjequent Report; and ihe fame Ar. 
gument, drawn trom the ſuppoſed Intention 
of the Treaties, has been equally in ſiſted up- 
on fince the Jettees nave been n Part re- 
paired and other li orks done, which anſwer 
the ſame Ends, 

But to conclude this Obſervation ; if there 
could have been, þ2fore the Treaty of 1717, 
any Doubt concerning the Intention of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, as there certainly could 
not; and as his late Majeſty inſiſted very 
juſtly and very ſuccelstully that there could 

not; 
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Treaties, in Fovour of the French, more 
groisly than they did themſcives in their 
own Favour, when they accepted the Vu 
of the late King of Spain, notwithſtanding 
all the Engagements they had taken by the 
Treaty of Partition. The fourth Article of 
the Treaty of 1717, is a Commentary on 
the nmih Article of that of Utrecht. If, 
after that, we arc ſtill at Liberty to talk of 
the Spirit or Intention of the firſt Treaty, 
nothing can be cver determined by any 
Treaty. The 7reaty of 1717 leaves the 
Canal of Marayze in ſuch a State as might 
ſuthce for carrving oft the Waters, and ad- 
mitting of nal Veſſels, that there might be 
no Excuſe left for opening, in any Degree, 
the old Channel, which by the ame Treaty 
is to be more effeciually demoliſhed than ever, 
in order to the intite choaking of it up: 
How can it be ſaid, after this, that the 
Intent and End of this Treaty, as well as of 
the former, is t e by opening 
this fame old Chan! and the Harbour a- 
new? I grow aſhamed of ighiling fo long 
on a Point to very clear, and ſhall finiſh it 
by fay.ng that notlung could furpriſe or 
afflict me more than te hear jome Perſons, 
from whom better 1 hÞings might have been 
expected, argue for Aceh open tbe Harbour 
of Dunkirk upon any Piiop' es, and elſpeci- 
ally on ſuch as thelc ; that it is not againſt 

the 


„ after the Treaty of 


1717, is to chicane about the Sy it of 
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the Treaties, nor againſt the Intereſt of Great- 
Britain, To excuſe Minijters, who have 
committed Faults, may be allowed to Priend- 


ſhip, and to particular Obligations ; but there 


can hardly be a more melancholy Symptom 
in a free Government, than that of excu/ing 
and even zu/tifying the Conduct of Miniſters 
by explaining away the moſt portant na- 
tional Advantages. 

Having made theſe Obſervations on Mr. 
Arn:ſtrong's Report, I proceed, in the fourth 
Place, to take Notice of what our Min! i/ters 
did, in conſequence of it. 

What they did was in ſhort This. They 
followed his Advice, as far as it went in 
Favour of France; and there do not appear 
any Footſteps, that they followed it in taking 
effeftual Care of thoſe few Things, which 
he recommends in Favour of Great- Britain. 

They approved his Report in all its Parts. 
They directed the Miniſter at Paris to inſiſt 
that Things might be rectified according 
to it; and the Secretary of State writes that 
this will give entire Satisfatiiom. Nay they 
would not ſo much as try whether France 
would be contented with % than Mr, Arm- 
ſtrong propoſed ; for Walpole having given 
the Hint, by aſking whether he ſhould com- 
municate the whole Report to the French, 
or only ſuch Parts of it as related to the In- 
fractions of the Treaties, he is ordered to 
communicate the whole Report to the Car- 
dinal, That 1s, he is ordered to ſhew the 
. French 


. 


French at once, that we were willing to 
give up to them what had never been give 
up from the Treaty of Utrecht to this Lime; 
and leave them a Harbour, under the {par 
Pretences, under which they had fo loog 
prefſed for it in vain, 

What is the Return made to this noble 
Frankneſs and Generofity of ours? Why, 
the Cardinal, lays he, has put the Report 
into the Hands of the Secretary for Mari- 
time Affairs; and that, in order to hinder 
an Eclat, Direction will be given for com- 
plying with it by Degrees. 

Who does not fee the Meaning of this 
Anſwer ? The Eclat, that is the Noiſe, was 
already made in Great-Britam, and in 
Holland too, It was publickly known in 
both, and publickly complained of, that the 
French had, in great Meaſure, re/tored the 
Port and Harbour of Dunkirk, Surely 
there could have been no Hurt in letting 
it be as publickly known, that they were 
deſtroying, at leaſt, a Part of what they had 
done in Violation of the Treaties, This muſt 
have helped to Hinder, inſtead of making 
any farther Eclat. This muſt have done 
Honour to that Court, and have given ſome 
Colour, if any Thing can give Colour to 
ſo improbable a Story, to what has been 
ſo often ſaid, and is ſaid even now, that 
the French Miniſters knew nothing of the 
Works carried on by the Inhabitants of 
Dunkirk, | 


But 


„ 

But the Meaning of his Anſwer was 
plainly to gain Time, We had ſhewn too 
much Haſte in giving up, at once, a great 
Part of what they wanted to gain upon us; 
2nd they were willing to try if they could, 
by Delay, evade performing the ſmall Patt 
of what we required of them. 

I pals to my 74 Obſervation, which will 
prove that this is no unreaſonable Refine- 
ment, or raſh Judgment. What I have juſt 
related paſſed in Nov. 1728. From that 
Time it does not appear that the French de- 
moliſhed, according to Mr. Armſtrong's Re- 
pert, any of the Horks they had made, or 
that our Miniſters preſſed them once to it, 
But though they did not demoliſb, it appears 
that they Suit; for in the Month of May 
following, a new Alarm comes, and our 
Miniſters are once more called upon by the 
Penſiznary, who ſends them Accounts of 
farther Works carrying on at Dunkirk, for 
the Improvement of the Harbour. Theſe 
Accounts were ſuch, that my Lord Cheſter- 
field lays, in his Letter, the Penſionary gave 
great Attention to them. Let us fee what 
Attention He gave to them. 

They are ſent to the Miniſter at Paris. 
He communicates them to the Cardinal. 
The Cardinal knows nothing of the Mat- 
ter; but gives general Aſſurances that no- 
thing, contrary to the Treaties, ſhall be done. 
Our Complaints are tranſmitted from Court 


to Dunkirk, and from thence an Anſwer 
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js returned by the Intendant, denten 
in the main the Facts complained of, but 
giving + urns tO TO which one wow 
hardly imagine could paſs even with thoſe, 
who have ſo much Faith in their Mi 2: "Th 
Such for Inſtance, as this; that a certain 
Floodgate nad indeed been renalred but 


3 
that it was one, which had not been de- 
mol-thed at the Demolition of Daunen: 


; 
which is true for this Reafon, that it was 
not in being at the Time of that Dem li- 
tion, but hach been it fue; ſo that the 
Fre, 1 #7 ro Ument (lands tht 8. Ve do n U 
break the I'rcatics by repairmg this Ile, 
though we broke them by Gutlding Il. 

This Aniiver was refericd to lt. A, n- 
flrong, ag Ve ut any EF XamMination, 
whether the French Tutendant had not pale 
hated and diſputed Matters) makes as um- 
plicit and javuurable a Report, as the ether 
could have cchred. 

A ew Months ago, it was, in his own 
Opinion, necellary to dsſtroy the Te7zees, 
newly er-ct-d, and the Heads of the od 
Ones, which had been left, and that even 
down to the Level of the Strand, Now, 
the Piles, driven at the Ted of the % 
Chbinnel, and pretended to be denzned only 
tor Beacons and Moorimgs, may be allowed ; 
provided Care be taken that they do 100 
ler ve for the Foundations of Fa'teries. The 
new Ma;:azines and the new Key are not 
thought of aiy Inconveniency, All that 
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France 1 is doing 7, and which the / Penſionary 
laid ſo much W eight upon, is allowed. The 
Miniſter at Paris hath Orceis to lay lo; 
but he is to hint, at the ſame Time, that 
Care be taken that no farther Woiks are 
carried on, He may ſpeak out in making 
theſe Conceſſions to France; but he mull 
meaſure his Words, and not fpeak plain. 
when he mentions what we teqoncd in 
Return; though what we required 1n Ree 
turn, was 2 wore than a verbal Ae 
ſurance that Fatteries ſhould not be made 
on the Heads ot the Jellees. which we 
allowed them to erect at the Entrance of 
the od Channel. 

My ſixth een tar is this, Though 
we were now ebrou ht, St cp © * Step, to lee 
and own a man feti "0; ger, that the French 
might not only repair, but fortify the Port 
of Dunkirk; yet from the Month of 7u/y 
laſt the Works were carried terward there 
till the Euquiry began in Putliament, with 
out the Knowledge, or 3 the Conniance 
of our mt Enowing M111; 

It appeared by the concurring Evidence of 
the Wuneſſcs, that they were carried for- 
ward, during ths Time, with greater Ap- 
plication and leſs Reſerve than evet ; ** 
the Solaiers of the Ki 85 Troops worked 
them; and that Ships were btelled, by hs 
King's Orders, to carry Stones ior this 
Service, 
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Aſter th ie, 1 t is impoſ ble to . withant 
{tine Surprize, that when Mr. Poms and 
Mr. Armf/rons made the Reprefentations, 
winch they were 8 to make, to the 
Tens 1 __ /t'rs, both the Cardimal and the 
e 8 (fur 0 them, th at Ty 
ad been done towar 6 
the Harbyur of Duntin to its former State, 
or in Contravention to the 1 reaties of Uirecit 

and the Fs t had been done 40726; 
hat 80 e and contrary 4 7 He 8 ench 
King's exprejs C:mmands. They , by 
this Protet 1 ion As ign Orant as Our In bes, 
Were, ot Things done in their own Country, 
and with all the Eelaut P. ſlible; SILK CVEN 
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able Th either; for, 

Fine, as to the French Mini it OFFS, Fuking 
what they ay, in their own B bal, fer 
granted, that the Inhabitants of Du 


have been principally active in whit hath 
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ance of Pro DIO iy, that Works et tuch 
Import-nce could be carried on, fer above 
two Y Caſs TOs Without any Au wore ri 

or Connivance, or even the Enge! doe 1 
the Zeuch Court? Is it, in any Degree, 
credible that the Subjects of an arbitrary 
Prince would dare to make Uſe of his 
Troops, or to preſs Ships into that Service, 
by pretended Orders and without any real 
Liceace ?—Can we imagine that This could 


2 2 be 
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be de ne under the very Nofe, and yet without 
the Piivity of the Governor Commandant, Our 
the Intendarts and divers other Officers of and 
the Marine, who ate obliged to hold a con- let 
ſtant Corrcipondence with the Ministers at wh 
Parts f——or, laſtly, can it be pretended, 
without putting the gteateſt Violence on 15: 
common Senſe and 7 we Is Realon, that Zt. 
even Curigſity 7. J, the lo e/t 3 rinciple of {11G 
all our Enquiries, would not have pievai led rar i. 
on the Minſter of France to examine into Nt/te 
this Affair, and gain n beſt Iuformations e 
abcut it, after it had made ſo great an Eclat | arr 
in England and Holland? UE 
I am at a Loſs to find, in this Conduct, the; 
any Proof that they carry {Herr ni y CUCN the 
to a Nicely; for it Was certainly incumbent on Pas 
them to be ſo informed; fince I was from C911 
the French Court, and not from: the [nhba- ſom 
bitants of Dundirk, that we were to expect def 
and require the iirict Obſ-rvance of the Is 5, 
Treaties, When the French Mz jjters Peres ſta 
| fore would! MPC! le on us an Aſlurance of t FEZCT. 
a Kind, fo void of all Probabili y, arid at 155 the 
[ ſame Time give us another Aﬀurance of their to t. 
if doing every Thing 2 agrees b. 7 0 e ; tea 
p will not the notorjeus Im, P10 bability of the k opt 
k one juſtify our ſtcongeſt M picion . at the Mar 
N Performance of he tler? When there are it fe 
q ſuch convincing Realuns to queſtion their begi 
i Veracity, can We, Witout expi ling Ob! = furp 
p ſelves to the Contci pt of the whole World, ter. 
h depeng entirely o Et SH, ? 
nM S econdly, 


i 
Qocon:ily As to the inac five Conduct of 
| 


our AMiniiers irom July to Ferruary la; 
and in order to ſet this Matter id a full Light, 


let us recall very fhyirily. z0d place tlic 
h le Proceeuinio ia one View 
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It we | WM farther back than the Year 
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tince ihe 1 French) ave Worked at the Nestea 
3 nn: 
12a jon of Bunde. 18 this f me, Our .- 


nifters hive made three Compraints, and not 
one of Den Comolaints hack been made ori- 
ein ew en Motion, and upon 08 
Def of ther own. The 75 0 firit Tine 
they were called on by the 1 Pen/tona: „, nd 
the /ajt Time, ney were puſhed on by the 
Parliament. Th [ > Proceedings on the firſt 
Complanmt ene. | by allowing to the F. euch 
ſome if ett of the Treaties, and by 
defiring that others 3 be rectified. Th's 
is promiſd; but the Promite is not Zept. In- 
ſtead ol ne e What hath been done, new 
Forks are carried on. The Proceedings in 
the ſecond at prplas 2 end in our 2cquietcing 
o theie new QM ers, provided they are ex- 
tended ho Jar thick. Even this Prone is [4 
kopt. The Works arc extended farther. All 
Mankind know it, and complain loadly of 
it for ſeven Months together. An Enquiry 
begins in Parliament. Our Minilters are 
ſurprized and know nothing of the Mat- 
ter. Although they had been diſappointed 
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a fir ft Time, they took no Care not to be ſo 
a /cot ond. 

[ think that J need not explain or enforce 
this ary tarther ; and therefore I ſhatl be 
ſerve, FO that as there may. be inne 
R-afon, ariſing from their pa! Conduc? 

appret, „ ar the French Court miy not 
be quite ſo ex ct, nor io ex votions, as WE 
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mealiin util the Works erectrd contrary t9 the 
Treatics ; (> Pere is 2.147 Realon Kewile, 
ariſing trum car paſi Ccualict, apprene! 
that ey do net uw ttend., on that Side 
of the Water, by ori contrary to the 
Treatics, what we do and always mult un- 
derſtand, on this Side of the Water, by 
hoſe Words; nom whence it well follow 
that, by dexterous anagement, we have 
brounht the cleareſt Point in Nature to be 
the mult jotricate ; and that whereas there 
never could hive been Room for the leaſt 
Diſpute, if the Treaty of 1717 Nad been 
obſerved, in Explanation and Moderation 
of chet of Utrecht, our departing from it 


may ang muſt Open A Source of 1nexthauite 
ibic 21 Ct ane. 


. 1 ! 1 7 5 — 

I Cos already ſhewn how the Treaty of 

1 4 I © "> Boas +» £© 

1717 explains the [ntention and moderates 
the Conditions of the Treaty of Ce, 10 


as to leave the French no Colour, «ber 
from the Letter or Intention of ting Lreat cs, 
bow 
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draming the. ju ul 0 711 ary z Or. carrying on 
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1 
theſe W ord: {47 CY RI COMFY tothe t reatles; 


or IYorks due n Contravention to the Trea- 
ties ;) is EXacli y and invatiably determined. 
But the Free have teen arttul enough to 
Improve ob Compniaitince for them, 10 as to 
let the { ale Oi D A ON Quite another 
Loot; nh our Mzms/t rs | mean 3 or with 
the Nation | i PEN and beheve that 1mpoſii- 
ble to be done. 

On the former Foot, every Thing, which 
hath been done at Dunkirk, is directly 
againſt the Letter of both Treaties, and 
22 11ſt the Intention ot that Of v echt, EX 
t of 1717. The Rigole or 

hich Ie. Armftrons and cur A.- 
Nil/ters 1119 » the Trench, by virtue OM the! 
difperfing Porter, and the Suze on the 
Canal oi Furnes, 0 keep this N'golle Or Cu 
open, ate as cirect'y and 2s plaiuly againit 
the I:tention of the Treattes, as even ſorti- 
fying che LW, the Harbour, and the Strand 
WOuid be. 

But, on the other Port, there is Room 
for Chicane, The French may ſay (and no 
Doubt, they will ſay) that the Intention of 
Treaties ought to be determined by the 


Senſe, in w ich the cortracting Parties have, 
7, 4 by 


344 ] 
by mutual Agreement, executed them; that 
as the late King allowed them to have a 
Communicatic from Duirꝶ to the Sea, 
by the Canal of Mardyte; to they have 
been allowed, at preſent, to have the ſame 
Communication hy the c Chann/; that we 
did indecd once inſiſt on hee their 
Reparations of the od TJettees; but that, 
fince that Time, and en Ocean oft C 
plaints about offer Forks, mate for u m— 
proving this Harbour, we have bet only 


exprefiy approved their makin hefe /uticr 
Forks, but have tacitly conc i! wo their 
repelling and lupplying the % F tices, by 
taking no Notice o the, detttoyipg 
them, nor of their making c her Werks to 
hinder as effectualiy the Flug and Reflux of 


the Tides rem CBOUKIDg un the Channel, 
as the /etces are deſigned to do; that all 
this, together with our Apprubation of th 
act Rey they dave made, and the new Ma- 


Hot 1s hey heve built, ſhew it very cvi— 
de 0 Rave been our Senſe, as well as 


! 
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nougat, z tat thy CUFFY ther Ficeiity 
chen to a Nice! „„ and Hive not yet rare cre 


e 4 Ear. 4% ON the Slrand; til! they at- 


lempt „ we have not the leaſt Reaſen 
tO 


5 


o affirm that they act ½ Contravertion ts 
the treaties. 

This and much more, to the ſame Effect, 
may the French lay, whenever they are 
preffod in 2 Od earncſt to fu 1 7 laſt 


Promije, ar eably to the jut Expe kations 
of the Britiſb Ration. Navy, the ey certainly 
will inſiſt in this Manner, if they were to 


preſſed; becaule whatever Renlons they may 
have to deſire that our prefſont Miniſters Son 
continue in Poxcer, C can hardly per uade 
1ielt that they will, for the Sake of the 
two uluſtrinus Brothers, undo entirely what 
they have done at Punkirk, and falle lay 
aſide the Hopes s of reſte ring that Port by 
Degrees and without Eclat, to its former 
Greatneſs and Splendor, 

That there is Reaſon to apprehend ſuch a 
Conduct from them, we may jad 5 oy what 
we have lately heard from Dunkirk ; tor it is 
laid that Mr. La cells, with tome French Oi- 
ficers, had bes Lo found the Waler in the 
Harb:ur and Channel, Now, to what Pur- 
poſe can this be? If we are to ſtand to the 
Treaties, we muſt infift that there be 2 Va- 
Fr at leaſt, no navigable Water at all 

the Harbour and Channel It we depart 
from the Treaties, to what Purpoſe do we 
diſpute about a Foot or two of Mater, more 
OT leſs? 

The Queſtion does not turn on ſuch Cir- 
cumltances as thefte ; whether the Port be 

capable ot-receiving 50 or 100 Ships; whe- 
ther 
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ther Ships of 50 or 500 Tons go into it, or 
lat ol it; whether the Depth of Water be 
14 Of 15 20 Foot, nd the like; hut 
finely on this, whether it be matte a Port to 
any i ur peſe. cr in any Degree v bal forever. 
Perhaps, we may bear of mne Fettees, or 
ot her Il or ks dt troy: d, and a tew Appea! 10- 
ces of a Demolition; but let it be remembered 


i . '\} OOF YL, 
th 11 ine Cat) Ee Q 10 Seine den 242d 
real Security to us, but tie reduc: Dunkirk 


once moe to that Condition, into which it 
was put by Virtue of the /rrattes, and fol- 
I voir 9 the n! as the | ſlated Role Letweceb US, 
and France, (11 B15 Jead. Let . bc 1 Ce. 
member. 1 C WIC nat What: ver Sat! S{act [191 
we may GDiall, bro it more Of 1 ** 111 be 
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not to the Cars Vioul- nce and Spi if ©] tho 7 

who ate mph oyed 1 the Aumin dation. 
Alter havine made io me 1 {}Þ{ervaiions 

on the C orGutt of our Miniſters in this Af- 


n | * , r 8 4 * 177 » 
fair Gi Dune Lr, 14m Gbl.pcd, its i tee, It 


take forme Niue of the chief Argument, by 
which their Creatures endeavour to excuſe 
the! n 3 Or N Ia copcut to ſercen 
them ton, . enfur * c v there aſe, ] thin K, 
C Ven aln onglt 7210 WHO prelume entirely 

to jultity ti \EiT ( ondutt. 
It hath been ſaid then that gffer ent Times 
nd arfferent $11uations of Affairs require 
72 ent Ways of acting; Wh is a moſt 
undeniable Truth. But as Common place 
Nit diveits nobuuy, who bath ary it, fo 
Common 


I 
C3 4177400 Hlace Maxims impote on nubody, 
who bath terſe and Knowledge. 
It is true that ferent 7 1mes and Situa- 


I 3 


tions require that Miniſters of State ſhould 
both ſpeak and act in Hefeut NMauners; 
but they ate never to loſe their Object, al- 
though they change, in fom: - Meature, the 
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Good, To , and / honeſt. Dervants of the 
Publick all Countries ml be ablolutely in— 
different, except their own ; and by Conte- 
quence they will neither hen to nor from 
any fereio 1 Inte , but as bat Titereſi 18 
brought nearer to the intereſt of their own 
Country, or placed in a greater Oppe/riton to 
it, by the courte of cordents. 

Now, let us apply the Maxim, thus ex- 
plained, to the Conduct of our Anders i! 
he Cale of Dunkirk, 

That we have ſeen and do fil] fee Trmes 
and S/tuarions, with re ſpect to Great-ri- 
tain and France, very different from thoſe, 
which our Fathers or we beheld, during forty 
Years, is true. It is true therefore, that 
ſince this Alteration of mes and Situ eQFIGNS, 
a different Manner of fpeakivg and acting 
towards rence hath been requiſite on our 
Part. But our general Iutereſt, with Rel- 
pect to Trance, is only thus tar changed, 
Formerly, it was our Intercit to oppoſe all 
her Meaſures, and to defy Her moſt exorbitant 
Pawwer, It is now become our latereſt to 


have 


— 
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Rules of good Fuicy. i he French have 


held the lane Conduct tov'grtt: 2 ane th1s 
mutual Confidence 201 Amte miht cere 
tainly nave been Prog uctwe et much pubick 
Good. without eny particular laconvegtency 
CT Miichict. I: hath Deen {ts to France; 
but it hath nut been fo to Great- [ric an ; 


8 wh 


and the Reaſon of this Dift-rence is plain, 
The French have ono weg tl the Maxim zbove- 

zentioned, but without once i. ting sight of 
their national In:ere/?, V IMs ver this hath 


come into Queſtion, they have in fitted hi- 
cally, but they have infified as fr ugly as 
ever; witneis the Cafe of Santa Lucia, that 
of the“ Hongurs at Sea, and many uthers, 
Nay, whenever they could acquire luch a 
Pretence, as teemed conſiſtent with the Ferms 
ot Triendſbip, they | Have art! 'ully EN Cu, ah CN = 
deavonred to dinioſh our Power, and to 
wieſt from us ge Advantages, wh ch they 


Above a Year ago a Lieutenant of an Fz://4 Man of 
War was broke, as it was ſaid u pon the Infiance of France, 
for obliging a French Ship to Strike, according to his Ine 
ſtructious, as ſhe was gong out of one of our own Har- 
ho: 471. 


Know 


1 
know may ſome Time or other, in cur 
Hands, be of Dctriment to them; witnets 
the Part, which our intinate Erle nd, the 
late Duke ot Orl/eazis, acted iu lupporting 
the Claim of Spy to the Reftitution of 
Gibraltar and Minorca, 

But i am afraid i: will be found that 1 
M niſtons have luffeted the Tra: ports of 
Friendthip to Carry them too far in Favour of 
France ; particularly, in the Cate now he 
foie us; for which they mult | 
nexcuteable, nutwithftanding the 


13 


thegm quoted in their Behalf ; unless they 
can ſhew that, by de partins g from a trick 
Obſervation of the Treaties, with reſpcct to 
Dunk: ch hs che CY ty Ve avoid: 4 a . eder. 
than the Danger (1 ſceiog 7 Ms Port relizrid 
is and muſt be reputed ; it rh 
have procured to their Country a greater 
Good than that of kecpina Dang wn the 
State, to which it was reduced and in which 
it was to continue, accordiny to the ente, 
It this /e Exchſe, Winch can be ris 
for our Mini/lers, will avail chem fte. 


— 
— 
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when it comes to be tried by the Rules «© | 

Reafon ; it will be Quite exploded, When we 

have Recourle 0 Experieiice, 290 CONMLNATE f 
the Conduct, which was held by our /77zr/e 1 
ters, in the Years 1716 ard 1527, with 4 
that which has been held tor thele three or | 
four laſt Tears, as well as ihe Situation of 4 


Affairs, at hat Time, with the Situation of 
Affairs, during the alter Per ic. 
The 


5 
The Purport of the Proviſional Agrees 


ment made in 1716, which was inſerted in 


the fourth Article of the Alliauc? made in 
1717, hath been already mentioned, The 
French were far from conſenting eaſily to 

make this Step; and nothing lets than the 
Firmneſs, which we then ſhewed, could 
have forced them to it. I doubt not but they 
would gladly have deſtroyed entirely the Ca- 
nal of Mardyke, if they might have been 
permitted to have had that Rigole, or Gut 
(for there appears an Affectation in calling 
t any Thing but what it is, a Channel) 
which hath been all-wed them fince. The 
Harbour of Dunkir# is a Tide Harbour, and 
therefore liable to much Inconventency; but 
this Inconveniency was, In a great Mealvre, 
remecied by the Situation of the old Channel 
now refored, which runs ſtrait down to the 
Sea trum the Harbour, and hath the Road 
before it, in which Ships may, at all Times, 
get into the Port. 

The Canal of Mardyke runs a great Way 
about and makes an Elbow, before it can 
deſcend to the Sea; and when it comes 
there hath no Road acrols the Entrance of 
it; for which Reaſon, Dunkirk can never 
be of that Advantage to France, and of tha 
Danger to vs, with 2% Opening to the Sea, 
as with the ther. 

The /ate King therefore contented, as 1s 
obſerved above, to leave the Canal of Mar- 
dyke, reduced according to the Terms of 


the 


n 


the Proviſi nal. Agreement; but he was ſo 
far from giwiag the, leait Way to any Thing, 
which micht dend to open the o/d Channel. 
that he expreſly Ripulats j the doing of every 
Thing neceſſary ſor the farther and more 
co npleat Deſtruction Fit. Thus we ſee the 
Difference between our former and our late 
Conduct. Let us conſider how we ſtood, 
that Lime, with France, and what was the 
general Situation of cur Affairs. 

We were hen as cloſely united with 
France as we are now; and the Maxim of 
cultivating this Vin prevailed as ſtrongly 
in our Councils. A Storm from the North 
was then much more to be ſeaicd An NG, 
The late Czar's Grand/ather was then alive 
likewiſe. How we ftood with the Princes 
and what we had to apprehend from their 
Arms, ] need not explain. At Home there 
were ſome Remains of a . 0 ellian not totally 
extinguiſhed, and a Jaco) te arty ft in 
being. The Swediſh Pr x pak 385. 
vernment was carrying on at that Time. A 
beront was ripening his for wide bie Scheme 
which he began to execute in 1717, and we 

were in Concert with France, taking Me: 
{ures to oppole them. 7 

Let me eſk now any Man, of e- mmo 
Ingenuity, whether an Argument, drawn 
from the Situation of Affairs, to exc 
ſome Compliances wih Prarce, might not 
have been urged with a better Grace « at that 
Time, than it could be urged, for the ſame 

Purp:/e, 
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Purpeſe, now? He will gertainly ariſwet 
that it might; and yet it is urged 79wW, got 
to excuſe ſome Uizle Compliances, but to 
eXcule what hath been done, in ed Con- 
tradliction to the Treaties, and for giving up 
to France a great Part of the Advantage and 
Security, which we were in Poſſeſſion of 
by them. 

This Difference of Conduct is therefore not 
to be accounted for by the Difference of 
Times oud Situations, It is to be accounted 
for by nothing, but by the Difference of Men. 
VVe had then other Minifters at Home to 
give inſtructions, and another Miniſter at 
Paris o exccute them, The Times and our 
Situation, in the Years 1716 and 1717, were 
not more favourable to us, than the Trmes 
and our Situation in the Years 1727, 1728, 
and 1729; and our natimal Inter eſis, with 
RelpeE&t ro Dunkirk, hath been exactly the 
n in both ; but our Mrnm:ters had not then 
negotiated een into an abſolute De- 
pendance en France, nor learned perhaps a 
Leſſon, that it is much more ealy and pro— 
fitable to evade or defeat a Parliamentary 
Enquiry, than to govern well at Home, a: d 
to jupport the Intereſts, the Honour, and the 


Dignity of the Nation Abroad. 
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To the REeMaRKs on the CRAFTSMAN's 
VinDicaTioNn; and to the Libe's, whith 
have come, or may come from the ſame Quarter, 
againſt the PERSON, laſt mentioned in the 
Craftſman of he 22d of May, 1731. 


T is impoſſible to have read the Papers, 
which have been publiſhed againſt the 
Writings of the Craft/man, and not have ob- 
ſerved that one principal Point hath been 
laboured with conſtant Application, and 
ſometimes with a little Art. The Point I 
mean hath been This; to make all the Diſ- 
utes about national Affairs, and our moſt 


important Intereſts, to paſs for nothing more 


than Cavs, which have been raiſed by the 
Pique and Reſentment of one Man, and b 
the Iniquity and dangerous Deſigns of another. 
Nothing, which could be ſaid or done to 
inculcate this Belief, hath been neglected. 
The ſame Charges have been repeated almoſt 
every Week, and the Publick hath been 
modeſtly defired to pay no Regard to unde- 
niable Facts, to unanſwered and unanſwer- 
able Arguments, becauſe theſe Facts and 
theſe Arguments were ſuppoſed, by the mi- 
Aa niſteria 
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niſterial Writers, to come from Men, to 
whom Zhbeſe Hirelings alcribed, againſt all 
Probability, the worſt Motives, and whoſe 
Characters theyendeavoured to blacken with- 
out Proof, Surely this Proceeding rendered 
it neceſlary, at leaſt not improper, at the 
Concluſion of thoſe Remarks, which were 
to conclude the Collection of the Craftſman, 
to ſay ſomething concerning the Perſons, 
who had been ſo particularly attacked on 
Account of the Part, which they who 
railed at them, were pleaſed to ſuppoſe that 
theſe Gentlemen had in the Writings, con- 
tained in that Collection. This, I ſay, was 
neceflary ; at leaſt proper; not in order to 
raiſe a Spirit, as it is impertinently ſuggeſted 
in the Libel, which lies before me; but to 
refute Calumny, and to remove at leaſt ſome 
of thoſe Prejudices, which had been raiſed, 
or renewed, on the Occaſion of theſe Writings, 
and which were employed to weaken the 
Effect of them; an Effect, which may be 
{aid with Truth to have been aimed at the * 

noble Pair of Brothers; ſince it keeps up a 
national Spirit of Enquiry and Watchfulneſs, 
which it is the Intereſt of 7heſe Perſons, as it 
hath been their Endeavour, to ſtifle; and 
which it is the Intereſt of every other Man 
in Britain to preſerve in himſelf, and to 
nouriſh in others; an Effect, which cannot 
be ſaid, without the greateſt Untruth, to 


Par gebile Fratrum, See the Motto prefixed to the 
Remarks. 
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have been aimed againſt the preſent Settle \ 
ment; ſince the higheſt Inſolence, which 
can be offered to his Majeſty, is to attempt 
to blend his Intereſt and his Cauſe with 
thoſe of his unwriby Servants, as the Tools 
of theſe unworthy Servants, are every Day 
employed to do, and probably at his Ma- 
jeſty's Expence. 

Something was ſaid therefore by the Crafz/- 
man, in his Journal of the 22d of * May, to 
the Purpoſe I have mentioned. If he went 
out of his Way, (for he ought moſt cer- 
tainly to confine himſelf to Things, and 
meddle with Perſons as little as poſſible) he 
went out of it on great Provocation, He 
carried Truth and Reaſon along with him; 
and he uſed a Moderation and a Decency, to 
which his Adver/arzes are Strangers. 

To ſet this Matter in a full Light, let us 
conſider what he ſaid ; let us conſider how 
he hath been anſwered ; and, by fairly com- 
paring both, let us put the whole Merits of 
this Cauſe upon one ſhort but deciſive Iſſue. 
It will be Time afterwards to make a few 
Obſervations on the Clamour raiſed ; on the 
Reaſons and Deſigns of it; in a Word, to 
detect the mean Artifice and filly Expedi- 
ents, to which the 7200 honourable Patrons of 
the Remarker are reduced. In doing this, 
I ſhall neither affect to declaim, nor to in- 
veigh, though I have before me an inex- 

See Letter xx1v. in Oldcaſftle'; Remarks on the Hi Rory 
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hauſtible Fund of Matter for both, and the 
Law of Retaliation to bear me out. As J 
am perſuaded the Men, I have to do with, 
can raiſe no Paſſion in the Per/on concerned, 
fo have I no Need of endeavouring to raiſe 
the Paſſions cf others. But to proceed. 

The Craftſinan took Notice of thoſe Ac- 
cuſations, which are brought againſt the 
Gentleman he mentions in the ſecond Place.— 
1 meddle not with the Defence of the other, 
which hath been undertaken by an ablec 
Pen,—Some of theſe he anſwered in general 
only; and yet he anſwered them as particu- 
Jarly as he ought to have done for Reaſons of 
Honour, which are touched npon by him, and 
which ſhall be a little more opened by me. 

But there were other Points, not at all af- 
feed by theſe Reaſons, on which no Ex- 
planation was neceſſary to be given by the 
Accuſed, and on which the Craf:/man had a 
Right to demand Proofs from the Accuſers. 
They were Points of a more determined 
Nature; ſuch as admitted of no different 


- Conſtructions z ſuch as could not be altered 


by Circumſtances. They were of a more 
publick Nature; ſuch as the Men, who 
brought the Accuſations, muſt have it in 
their Power to prove, if they were true 
and ſuch therefore as muft be falſe, if the 
Men, who brought the Accuſations, were 
not able and ready to prove them. 

On theſe the Craſiſnan inſiſted. He 
affirmed Propoſitions directly contrary to the 


Accu- 
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Accuſations brought. He appealed to un- 
queſtionable Authority for the Truth of what 
he affirmed; and to one in particular, which 
ſhould have been treated with more Reſpect 
by the Remarker, ſince it will outweigh, at 
3 and abroad, a thouſand ſuch Autho- 
rities as thoſe of his Patrons, He chal- 
lenged all Mankind f produce one ſingle 
Proof, in Contradiction of any one of the ge- 
neral Affirmations. 

Was there any Thing unfair, or indecent 
in this Proceeding ? Was there any Thing in 
it, which could provoke the Choler of thoſe, 
who are Friends to Truth and Juſtice? If 
they, who brought theſe Accuſations, had 
been ſuch, an Opportunity was preſented to 
them of convicting the guilty Man at the 
very Tribunal, before which his Cauſe had 
been pleaded, By producing Proof on theſe 
Heads, they had it in their Power to con- 
demn him upon all the Reſt; and if zbzs 
Part of the Charge was made good, the 
Opinion of Mankind would have been fairly 
enough decided as to the ber. 

Iſſue being joined therefore in this Man- 
ner, the accuſed Perſon mult be found guilty 

of all the Crimes laid to his Charge; or his 4 
Accuſers muſt be found guilty of Slander, of 1 
Calumny, and of the worſt Sort of Aſſaſſi- i 
nation, [: 

Thus the Craf7/maz left the Matter. Let ii 
us ſee what hath been ſaid in Anſwer to him, 


] paſs over the many ſcurriloys Productions 
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of thoſe weekly miniſterial Scolds, who are 
hired to call Names, and are capable of little 
more. The elaborate Libel, intitled Remarks 
au the Craftſman's Vindication, ſeems to be 
the utmoſt Effort of Heir and their Patrons 
collected Strength; and tho I have waited 
ſeveral Days to ſee if they had any more 
Scandal to throw out ; yet I never doubted 
an Inſtant from what Quarter this remark- 
able Picce came into the World, 

The whole Pamphlet is one continued 
Invective, and deſerves no more to be called 
Remarks on the Craſtſinan, or an Anſwer to 
him, than the Railing and Raving and 
throwing of Filth by a Madman deſerve to 
be called an Anſiber to thoſe, who unwarily 
paſs tro near his Cell. All that Malice 
could ever invent, or the Credulity of Par- 
ties, inflamed by Oppoſition, receive, is aſ- 
ſembled. Truth is dilguiſed by Miſrepre- 
ſentation, and even many Things, which the 
able Pair know to be falſe, are aſfitmed as true. 

But you will aſk, perhaps, whether the 
Challenge is not accepted, and whether 
Proofs are not brought to contradict the 
plain and poſitive Affirmations made by the 
Craftſman? I anſwer, the Challenge is ac- 
cepted, and the Remarker aflures us that he 
hath brought Proof in namerous Inſtances 
againſt thete Affitmations; which is the 
more generous, becauſe the Craft/man ex- 


acted but ene _/ingle Prof in Contradittion of 


eny of them, 
The 
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The jir/t of theſe Afirmations was, that 


the Gentleman concerned never entered into 
Engagements, or any Commerce with the 
Pretender, till he had been attainted and cut 
off from the Body of his Majeſty's Subjects, 
— Let us examine the Facts, which we 
find ſcattered up and down in the Remarks, 
which may be applied to prove, in Oppo- 
ſition to this Affirmation, what hath been 
ſo often aſſerted, that 7h:s Gentleman was 
a zealous Jacobite and an Agent of the 
Pretender, even in the Reigu of the /aze 
Dueren. 

The irt Fact of this Kind is this. He /ef? 
the Kingdom, His high Treaſon, among other 
Crimes, was confeſſed by his ſhameful Flight, 

Had the Lzbeller proved this hig Treaſon, 
I might agree that the Gentleman's leaving 
his Country was a Conſequence ; but I can 
never admit that it is a Proof of his Guilt. 


Could no other Reaſon, for leaving his Coun- 


try be given, except his Guilt, his leaving 
bis Country would be a ſtrong Preſumption 
againſt him, But many other Reaſons will 
{oon occur to thoſe, who remember the 
Paſſages of that Time; and Reaſons there 
are of a more private Nature ſtill, which 
would be very far, to ſay no more, from 
reflecting Diſhonour on a Step, which is 


called, by Zheſe foul-mouthed Advocates of 


Poreer, ſhameful and ignominious. One Thing 
it may be proper to *ſlure them of, that 
they may pretend to miſtake the Crafrfman, 
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und to miſapply his Words no more. It is 
ih . The Gentleman never declined a Con- 
teſt with the #29 honourable Patrons of this 
Liicl, One of them was, in thoſe Days, 
bete his Notice; and he never found, upon 
Trial, that he bad Reaſon to apprehend 
being foiled by the oH r. But we muſt 
not yet diſmiſs this Article, 

If ihe Proot we are examining proved 
any thing, it would prove too much. It to 
decline, in certain Circumſtances, a Trial; 
if to go into voluntary Exile, either before 
a Trial, or even after Condemnation, were 
abſolute Proofs of Gui/t, the Conduct of 
mary ::cater and better Men than the Per- 
fon m now accuſed would deſerve our Cenfure, 
and that ot Calumniatcrs, as vile as theſe 
TLibellers, would merit our Approbation. 
Metellus and Rutilius muſt be condemned. 
Apuleius and Apicius muſt be juſtified, 

This fort of Proof therefore not appearing 
ſufficievt to make gocd the Charge, that 
this Gentleman was engaged with the Pre- 
tender betore his Attainder, great Pains are 
taken, and much Rhetorick is employed to 
ſhew, what we ſhall not preſume to con- 
tradict, that he ought not to have engaged 
in that Cauſe after his Attainder. Neither 
did the Crajt/man inſiſt on this Circum- 
ſtance as a Defence cf the Perſon accuſed. 
He fixed this Date of the Engagements 
mentioned, in Contradiction to Theſe, who 
had falle affir med that theſe Engagements 
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were much more antient. But he neither 
urged it as a Defence, nor pleaded it as an 
Excuſe; and yet I am perſuaded that this 
very Circumſtance had ſome Weight with 
his /ate Majeſty, when that excellent Prince, 
the Mildneis of whoſe Temper, and the 
Clemency of whoſe Nature, would have 
rendered him amiable in the moſt private 
Station, and made him almoſt adorable in 
that great Elevation, to which the Providence 
of God had raited him ; when that excellent 
Prince, I iy, was pleated on his own Mo- 
tion, and without any Application from the 
Perſon here ſpoken of, to extend his preſent, 
and promiſe his future Favour to him. 

Tho' the Craft/man did neither ſay nor 
intend what has been objected by th- Re- 
marker to him, yet he might perhaps n:ean 
ſomething more than hath been obſerved ; 
and if he did mean it, he meant to inculcate, 
upon this Occaſion, a very uleful, general 
Truth. Let us grant that the Man, who 
engages againſt his Country, even when he 
has been oppreſſed in it, or driven out of it 
by Violence, is not to be defended ; that 
theſe are Occaſions, wherein we ought to 
kiſs the Rod, which ſcourges us, and reve- 
rence that Authority, which we think has 
been unjuſtly exerciſed againſt us. But then 
let it be granted likewiſe, that human Paſſions 
are ſo ſtrong, and human Reaſon lo weak, 
that Men, who ſuffer Perſecution or who 
imagine they ſuffer it, are ſeldom able to 


keep 
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keep within theſe Bounds of Heroical Mode- 
ration. They will be apt to ſeize the Op- 
portunities, which may be offered, of re- 
liſting, or of attempting to repair the Injuries 
done them. They will flatter themſelves, 
that they don't vw their Revenge againſt 
the People, the iunocent and collective Body 
of their Countrymen, nor go about to ſub- 
vert the Conſtitution of the Government, They 
will perſuade others, nay they will perſuade 
themſelves, that they do not ſeek Revenge, 
but Regareſs ; nor aim to deſtroy the Lao, 
which puniſhes, but to prevent the Abuſe of 
it, which perſecutes. Thus will Men, who 
actually fufter, be apt to reaſon; and if the 
Caſe be common to Numbers, they will be 
apt to proceed from reaſoning on ſuch Prin- 
ciples, to act upon them. Wiſe Govern. 
ments therefore have been careful to diſtin. 
guiſh between Puniſhment and Perſecution ; 
have never ſuffered the former, however juſt, 
neceflary, or ſevere, to carry the leaſt Ap- 
pearance of the latter. Ludlow was juſtly 
puniſhed. My Lord Clarendon, whom the 
Remarker bars ſo ſtrongly yoaked with the 
Regicide, was unjuſtly, ungratefully and cru- 
elly perſecuted, We may pronounce, with- 
out Uncharitableneſs, that the former would 
have taken any Opportunity of ſubverting a 
ſecond Time the Conſtitution of his Coun- 
try; not from Reſentment alone, but from 
Frinciple. The latter would have been 
moved by no Reſemtments to diſturb that 
Frame 
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Frame of Government, which he had con- 
tributed ſo much to reſtore. The former 
Example therefore hath nothing to do in 
this Place, and if I admit the latter, it will 
only ſerve to ſhew us how Men /hould act, 
not how they do act. It will be one Example 
of Virtue, oppoſed to innumerable Inſtances 
of Frailty, Innumerable, indeed, are the 
Inſtances of Men in all Ages, who, having 
been driven out of their Country by Vio- 
lence, have endeavoured, even by Violence, 
to return to it. This is the general and 
known Courſe of Nature ; depraved indeed, 
but Human; and fince it ſo; if we allow 
that Hey, who diſturb a Government, be- 
cauſe they think themſelves perſecuted, de- 
ſerve no Excuſe, we muſt allow that zhs/e 
who give Occaſion to this Diſturbance by 
Perſecution, deſerve very little. 

I hope I may deſerve ſome for this Di- 
greſſion, into which the Remarker led me; 
and I return to my Subject, by ſaying that 
neither the Craftſman hath pretended, nor 
do I here pretend, to excuſe the Engage- 
ments, which his Gentleman took, after his 
Attainder, and which his /a/e Majeſty ſo gra- 
ciouſly pardoned; but that bis taking theſe 
Engagements, after his Attainder, is no 
Proof that he was under them before ; and 
that his going out of the Kingdom, in the 
late King's Reign, is no Proof that he was 
a zealous Jacobite, and an Agent of the Pre- 
tender in the late Queen's Reign, 
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The Libeller, finding himſelf unable to 
make this Charge good, leflens the Charge 
that he may ſuit his Proof to it. If he can- 
not prove that the Gentleman was in the In- 
teteſts of the Pretender, before his Attain- 
der, he will prove at leaſt that he had a /trong 
Propenſion io thoſe Intereſts; and how does 
he prove even this? He aſſerts that in the 
Year 1702, this Gentleman was one of the 
virtucus 117, who gave their Votes to throw 
out the Bil for ſettling the Proteſtant Suc- 
ciſſion, &. Falſe and impudent Aſſertion! 
A jew Pages before he pretends to have the 
Journal Hoof of the Houſe of Commons be- 
tore him. Had he it betore him now? If 
he had, how can he affirm, in direct Con- 
tradiction to it? If he had not, how could 
he venture to affitm any Thing, concerning 
this Matter? The Bill for ſettling the Pro- 
teſtant Succeſſion, in the preſent royal Family, 
paſſed the Houſe of Commons in the Month 
of May 1701, not in 1702; and it paſſed 
nemine contradicente, to bring in a Bill for 
the farther Security of his Majeſty's Perſon 
and the Succeſſion of the Crown in the Pro- 
teftant Line, and extinguiſhing the Hopes of 
the pretended Prince of Wales, and all other 
Pretenders, and their open and ſecret Abef- 
tors. Ibis Bill was accordingly brought 
in, and the Perſons who, by Order of the 
Houle, prepared and brought it in, were 
Sir Charles {edges and one Mr. St. 70H. 
In the Progrels of this Bull through the 

Houſe, 


11 

Houſe, it appears that there were ſome De- 
bates and Diviſions about particular Clatiſes 
and Amendments; but the Bill was paſſed 
without any Diuſion; fo infamoolly falle is 
this Aſſertion made by this Libeller, that 
there was no Diviſion of 117, or of any 
other Number, for throwing out either Zhe 
Bill «ehich ſettles the Succeſſion ; or the Bill, 
which was made for the farther Security of 
if, There was a Diviſion indeed, of 11 

againſt 118, upon a Clauſe added by the 
Lords to a Bill for enlarging the Time for 
taking the Oath of Aljuralion, Sc. and 
this happened in the Year 1702; but what 
Relation hath fi Fadi to the Fact aſſerted ? 
Whether the Gentleman voted againſt zhis 
Clauſe, or not, | am unable to ſay; and it 
is to no Purpoſe to enquire ; for the Clauſe 
regarded only ſuch Perſons as had neglected to 
take the Abjuratian Oath in Time, and pro- 
vided that if ſuch Perſons had forfeited any 
Office, Benefice, &c. to hich any other Per- 
ens had been preferred, the tormer ſhould not 
be reſtored by taking the Advantage of this 
Aci. If this pretended Proof is not an— 
other Inſtance of the vie Calumniation the 
Libeller himſelf confeſſes that the Crajt/= 
man's Challenge was properly made ; and that 


there is not one Proof in the World againſt 
bis general Affirmations, 


Another Fatt, which is advanced and moit 
pathetically declaimed upon, for Reaſons 
not hard to be diſcovered, is likewiſe applied 
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to maintain the ſame Charge, This Gentleman 
ſays the Libholler. had the Impudence 10 op- 
poſe his preſent molt jacred iagefty, when he 


demanded a Writ of Right——-The Writ of 


Summons to Parliament. He afterwards 
cauſed the Hloctor of Hanover's Miniſter 70 
be forbid the Court, jor no other Crime than 
having demanded that Writ. And did this 
Gentleman oppole this Writ ? Nay, did any 
other Servant of the late Queen oppoſe it? 
Falſe and impudent is the Afﬀertion, It was 


ordered to be made out the very Day * it was 


demanded, It the Mini/ter, who demanded 
the Writ, was forbid the Court, was 7518 
Gentleman the Caule of it? Is every diſagree- 
able Circumſtance to be aſcribed to him in 
an Affair, which was too important not to 
be laid, by the proper Miniſter, that is by 
the Chancellor, not the Secretary, before 
her late Majeſty and her Council; and in 


which it may be ſuppoſed that her Majeſty's 


Reſentments were alone ſufficient to deter- 
mine ſuch a Reſolution ? Beſides, if the Mi- 
ni/ter received the Affront mentioned, was it 
ſingly and abſtractedly for demanding the 
Mrit; or was it founded on the Manner cf 
demand} ng, and on many other Circumſtan- 
ces, ſome expreſſed and ſome hinted at in 
the Letters, writ ſoon afterwards by the late 
Queen to her late Electoral Highneſs the 
Princeſs Sophia and to his preſent Majeſty, 
which lye before me in the printed Annals 


* Vide Annals of the Reign of Queen Anne. f 
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of Queen Anne's Reign? Was the Recep— 
tion, given by his /ate Maje/ty, then Hlector, 
to the Miniſter, who made this Demand, at 
his Return home, fuch a one as ſhewed his 
Majeſty's Approbation of this Meaſure, and 
his Diſapprobation of what had happened 
here upon it ?—l ſay no more, 

We have now gone through all I can find 
in this Libel, which ſeems not {> much as to 
aim at making good the fir/f Head of Accu- 
ſation, on which the Craffjmen made his 
Challenge. 

On the /econd Head, the Craſiſinan af- 
firmed that the /ame Gentleman never had any 
Commerce either direct or indirect, inconſo/tent 
with the Engagements he loo after his At- 
tainder. whilſt he continued in them. Now, 
this Affirmation, inſtead of being diſproved, 
is evaded, I is foreign to me, lays the Re- 
marker —]s it lo? Have not all his /crib- 
bling Aſſoctates charged this Gentleman over 
and over for being treacherous to the Pre- 
tender; for being engaged with him; and at 
the ſame Time a Spy and a Partiſan, ſuch 
is the Language they uſe, of the late King? 
Is not the flat Contradiction given to this 
Lye a Part of the Challenge made by the 
Crafton ? Hath not his Libeller accepted 
the Challenge? Hath he not called it a ea, 
a fooliſh and a /laviſh Defence? May he 
evade it after all his boaſting? Is he not 
bound to make it good in every Part, or to 


own the Charge of Calumny, which I make 
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on him, on the whole ſcr:bbling Crew, and 
on zhoſe, who pay them? What he, or they 
will own, I neither know nor care. What 
the Publick will determine is evident. 

On a third Head of Accuſation againſt this 
Gentleman, the Craftſman affirmed, that 
fince he was out of the Engagements laſt men- 
tioned, he hath had no Commerce, either di- 
rect or indirect, in favour of that Cauſe. 
Now, upon this Head, though the Accuſa- 
tion be not given up in Terms, yet is it as 


little maintained, or ſupported by Proof as 
the laſt. The Libeller, indeed, calls the 


Gentleman Leviathan ot Treaſon ; diſplays 


the terrible Dangers, which would have at- 
tended the reinſtating him; preſumes to call 
it a Libel on the late King's Memory to ſay 
that he had ſuch Intentions ; and yet dares 
not deny that his Majeſty ſignified his having 
fuch Intentions, In ſhort, with much Bom- 
baſt, he makes the Panegyrick of his Pa- 
tron, for defeating theſe Intentions, I ſhall 
not condeſcend to make one fingle Remark 


on this Rhapſody of Scurrility and Adulation. 


Such Poiſon carries its Antidote along with 
it into the World ; and no Man will be at a 
loſs to judge whether publick or private 
Motives determined the Servant, in this 


Caſe, to defeat the Intentions of the Maſter. 


Which ever they were, he, who can believe 
that the Gentleman ſo often mentioned has 
upon him any of that Obligation, which the 
, Craftſman diſclaims for him, deſerves to W 
pitie 
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pitied ; and he, who can bring himſelf up 
to affirm it, deſerves to be deſpiſed, But 
before I leave his Article, it may not be 
Improper, nor unreaſonable to enquire, by 
what Criterion good Subjects to his Majeſty 
and faithful Friends to the preſent Eſtabliſh- 
ment are to be diſtinguiſhed and known. 
Are all thoſe to be reputed ſuch, who af. 
ſumed the greateſt Zeal for the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion formerly: This cannot be; 
tor many of the Tories have this The 
and al}, ha ever wore that Name, are pro- 
ſcribed by the em we have advanced,— 
Are all theſe to be reputed ſuch who were 
alike zealous for the Proteſtant Succeſſion, 
and who have beſides made conſtant Pro- 
feſſion of the Principles of J/hizgi/m ?— 
This cannot be neither; ſince many ſuch as 
thele are daily ſtigmatized with the re- 
proachful Names of Malecontents and Incen- 
diaries; and ſince Endeavours are uſed, by 
falſe DeduCtions and by arbitrary Interpreta- 
tions, to prove them Enemies to the Govern- 
ment, and in Effect arrant Traitors. 
What is his Criterion then? I am able to 
diſcover but one, and it is this; being for, 
or being againſt the noble Pair of Brothers, 
the #200 honourable Patrons of the Remarker, 
Without the Merit of approving their Con- 
duct, no Man is to be reputed a faithful 
Subject, or a Friend to his Country, With 
this Merit, and with that of a blind Sub- 
miſſion, even hey, who have been the 2 

B b obnoxigus 
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obnoxious, may be received ; and they, who 
have been called [inemes to rhe Government, 
as loudly as any others, may be intolled 
among its Friends, This Practice of en— 
deavuurito to confine the Intereſt of the 
Government to as narrow a Bottom as that 
of Z Miners, has been of late mcft au— 
Gacionfly purived, It has been ſaid in di- 
ect Ferms * that his late Majeſey had 
put the Aammiſtration into any ether Haiids, 
he would have been unjuſt to tige brave 
Men, «ho had done and fſuſfered {24 9 29 
ſerve him; and that be would not have de- 
ſerved to wweare the Crown, if be had not 
employed the Men, whom he did e emp. . 
Here, again, there might be room for {ome 
particular Reflections. it I was diſpoſed to 
make them. But ] avadd this invidious Part 
as much as my Subject will allow me to de; 
and ſhall therefore content myſelf with de- 
ficing theſe bold Writers, their Inſpectors 
and Patrone, to conſider what the neceſſaty 
Conſequences of ſuch Poſitions are. If they 
dare to aflert that his late Majeſiy world 
have been unjuſt ; that he would nit have 
deſerved to wear the Crown, if he had not 
employed the Men he did employ ; ; what might 
they not aſſert if his preſent Maje/ty houls, 
at any Time, think fit, in his great Wiſdom 
and Goodnels to his People, to remove ſome 
of thoſe very Men, whom his royal Father 


* Lonacn Feurnal, May 15, 17 1. 
did 
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did employ ? The Aﬀertion is not even ex- 
tended to Party. It would have been (till 
indecent if it had. But it is confined to a 
certain Number of particular Men; as if the 
Heal for the Proteſtant Succeſſion in {he pre— 
ſent Royal Family had not e directed, a8 
it moſt certainly was, to the national Ad- 
vantage, but had been intended, as to be 
jure it was not, for the Advantage of Par- 
ticular Men, and to perpetuate the Könnt 
niſtration in a private Family, This is ſuch 
Language, as | believe was never held be- 
tore, and as no Man would pteſume to hold 
now, if the Enconragement to it did not 
procced from Hole, by whom it ſhould be 
dilcountenanced and puniſhed. 

There is another Fad, which I muſt not 
omit to take Notice of in this Place ; be- 
cauſe though it is not one of thoſe, on 
which the Craf7/man made his Challenge, 
yet it hath been poſitively aſſerted by him, 
and half of it at leaſt as poſitively denied by 
the Remarker, 

The Craftſman (aid that the Mercy of the 
late King was extended to the Gentleman, we 
jpeak of, unaſted and unearned, That it was 
unearned the Remarker thinks probable ; and 
in thinking fo he gives the Lye to all his 
Fell:wWw-Scribblers, who have fo often af- 
firmed the contrary, That it was wnaſkea, 


he ſays, is a downright Falſhood. He hath 


the Tournal-Book of the Houſe of Commons 
before him; and there he finds at the 
B b 2 Houle 
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Houſe was acquainted, by bis late Majejty"s 
Command, in April 2725, that this Gentle. 
my Had, about ieven Ye-rs before, made his 
humble Appucation and © ubmiſhon, &c. which 
hrs Niggzeliy jo ar accepted as to give Encour- 
gagement to hie jor joine future Mark of his 
I gejiy s Favour and Goodn:ſs-——lIn this 


he tas; but here again the J. frontery 


/J 


and Pa;jhood, which he charges on others, 
wii} eee on bimtelt. Who dre this At- 
z Meſſage 1 know not; nor how far 
the Style vi it may be neceflary, according 
to the Forms uſual on ſuch Occations ; but 
the Remar&er might have known, if he had 
conſulted even his Patrons, that his Ma- 
jeſty's Mercy had been extended to ?his Gen- 
A two Years before the ſeven there men- 
tioned ;z and that this Mercy did not conſiſt 
in Encouragement to hope for fome future 
Mark of bis Majeſty's Favour and (Goodneſs, 
but in a gracious and abſolute Promiſe of 
his Favour u the full Extent, which the 
<Crircumſtances of that Gentleman required, 1 
may be the more bold in affirming this Fact, 
becauſe the noble Lord, who delivered the 
Meſſage I quote, is ftill alive, as ſome other 
Perſons are, to whom his late Majeſty was 


pleaſed to own that 2h18 Meſſage had been 


delivered by his Order, and to expreſs his 
gracious Intentions conformably to it. 

But to procced. 
It appears moſt undeniably that of the 
three Heads, on which the Crofiſman gave 
and 


an 


and the Remarker accepted, the Challenge, 
the Remarker hath ſhewn himie'f unable to 
prove the fri by any true Fats, ard hath 
ſcandalouſly attempted to do it by fa//e ones ; 
that be hath given up the ſecond; and that 
he hath not lo much as attempted to prove 
the ird. 

Let us aſk now, ſhall Men, thus plainly 
convictedof Calumny on Acculations brought 
to often and charged fo peremptorily by 
them, expect Beliet, when they endeavour 
to detame in any other Cal? ? Shall they 
who are convicted of acculting fallely in 
Catcs, which are plain in their Nature, 
where no Proof can be wanting, and where 
no Pretence can be alledged for not produc- 
ing it, expect that the Publick ſhould con- 
demn any Man, ana elpecially a Min, who 
is under ſo many Circumſtances of Diſadvan- 
tage, peculiar to his ſingular and unexampled 
Situation, becauſe they athrm him guilty in 
Cates, which are intricate in their Nature, 
and where Reaſons of Honour, of Prudence 
and of Decency may all concur to impoſe 
Silence? How often have the rTobie Pair 
defended themſelves, and been detended 
by others, on this Principle; that n Man 
ought to charge another, unleſs he is able 
and ready io prove the Charge? How orten 
have they called for Proof on this Principle, 
and triumphed that it was not immediately 
brought? Now, although this Defence may 
not be {ſufficient in every Calc, where Mat- 
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tets of preſent Jramſacbien are concerned, 
ard where the Perſeus attacked ate in aun 
Poſſoſlion of the preateſt Power ; yet ſutely 
it may be thought, with Reaſon to be a 
ſufficient Det. ence, when Matters /ong ago 
tranſacted, and long ago cenſured too, are 
Concerned ; With i) the Perf, ns, Who teac, 
are in actual Poſie ſſion of the greateſt Power; 
and the Peu, who is attacked, hath none 
of thoſe 515 ive, or detenfive Weapons at 
his Command, which Power furniſhes in ſo 
apundant a Manner, 


The Remorker thinks that no Reaſons of 


TTanour, Pride, ce, or L ecency ought to ſhut 
the Mouth Innocence; that Shame and 
Guzilt alose are filent in tle Day of Enquiry 
When this Day F Enquiry is to come, 
and ch 1s to be the Subject of it, ] know 
not; but let him learn that there are many 
Cales, wherein it is not %,, and many 
others may occur wherein it 1s not prudent, 
to ſay all that might be ſaid either in Defence 
or in Excule; that is, when the Defence 
or Excuſe of 647 /e/ves mult atfect others, not 
concerned in the Debate. In ſuch Caſes the 
moſt Innocent will rather bear the Imputa— 
tion of imaginary Crimes, by keeping Silence, 
than be guilty of a real 8 by breaking 
it; and to carry this as far as it can be carried, 
Inſtances might be produced of Men, who 
have died, rather than accuſe others, whoſe 

Blood was thirſted after more than theirs, 
Much hath been ſaid, and great Com- 
plaints 


- 
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plaints have been made, of the Torture, as 
it 1s called in ns Libel, given to another 
Gentleman's Actions. If, by this, be meant 
ranlacking into all the Private and pubiick 
Patiages of his Lite, and weeſting every one 
into a Crime; far be it from me to approve 
in bis Caje, what I abhor tbis Libelier tor 
doing in the Cale of another. my 1s it real- 
ly ſo! Have we ſeen Acculations of [rea- 
CE ery and jngratitude towards 5 5 vio 
are dead, and towards any, who are 117 9 
infiited upon, in the former Cate? Has it 
been reproached to the Patrons of the Re— 
Marker, that they wormed out ot Fower a 
Perſon, t 10 hon $ THY" Were neat 17 alliee 0 an - 
ouglit to have been firmly attached by Gra 
tude and Friendſhip and vet 15 has a Sub- 
ject, which affords nothing to be 1a1d ? Are 
there no Circumſtances, Which: might be 
aggravated at leaſt? Are there no ftrong Co- 
lours, which might be laid? Even I ſh, ld 
not be at Lots to do it, if I tho voht it 
fair to do It - if 1 thought it honeſt to Puch 
any Man to a Silence, of which | might take 
a ſeeming Advaniage, or to a Necetlity Of 
juitifying or exculing himfelt by laying 
whit, luppoting um Innocent, hne oaght not 
to ſay. Are there no Facts relating to von- 


0 


mer Tronf. ions of great Importance not 
commonly known, and yet not absolutely 

| wk Wu preg 25 
Secrets, which remain {till unmentioned? 


iu ͤthort, is it not apparent that there 
are Men, who accule, indeed, when the n- 
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mediate Subject of Debate leads, and pro- 
vokes them neceſſarily and unwillingiy to it, 
whilſt there are others, who wait for no ſuch 
Neceſſity, but accuſe meerly to defame. 

It would be tedious, not difficult, to go 
through this whole Inved;ve ; to deny with 
Truth many Things, which are falſely af— 
firmed ; and, by giving a juſt Turn to others, 
to {et them in a very different Light from 
that, wherein the Author expoſes them to 
publick View; to explain what he perplexes; 
to Giſtinguiſh what he confounds. But I 
ſhall not take this Taſx upon me, for the 
Reaſons I have given, and for others, which 
I] am going to give. 

As to the Conduct, which the Perſon, 
againſt whem ſuch Torrents of Ribalary are 
poured forth, held towards thoſe, who were 
at the Head of Affairs, whilſt he was in Bu- 
ſineſs, I ſhall only add to what hath been 
ſaid already, what no Man of Candour will 
deny; that the Heat and Animoſty, which 
perpetual Contifis and frequent Turns of Par- 
iy raiſe, have carried many (perhaps, the 
Perſon, who is blamed ; perhaps, the Per- 
ſons, who blame him) to do, what in any 
other Situation, or Temper of Mind, they 
would carefully avoid ; in a Word, that the 
juſt Man hath been, on ſuch Occaſions, 
ſ-met!mes unjuſt; the good-natured Man 
ill- natuted; and the friendly Man unfriend- 
ly. Few there are, I fear, who could with 
a laſe Conſcience take up the firſt Stone upon 


{uch 
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ſuch a Trial, Few there are, who are blame- 
leſs. But here is the Ditterence, The juſt, 
the good-natured, the friendly Man returns 
to the Character, out of which he ſtarted. 
The unjuſt, the ill-natuted, the vnfriend!y 
Man perfilts. The fr/? refle ts with Sorrow 
on what the aft refles with Triumph; and 
whilſt one wiſhes undone what the He: at of 
Party carried him to do, the oer is glad of 
the Excuſe-of Party inch as it is, to indulge 
the Viciouſneſs of his own Nature, and to 
repeat unjuſt,, ill-naturfed and unfriendly 
Actions to the Living and even to the Dead, 
There is an Example before us, which 
may ſerve to illuſtrate what 1 have ſaid, —— 
Great Advantage is taken of a Memorial lent 
to the late Queen, by the late Ear} of Ox/ord, 
wherein many hard Reflections are made on 
others; but the hardeſt of all on the Per/or 
here referred to. He 1s painted in the worſt 
Colours, and acculed to the Qycen of the 
greateſt Faults, Should I deſcend into the 
Particulars, I might ſhew that the Accuſa- 
tions were groundleſs, and point out, per— 
haps, the unjuſt Cauſes of Suſpicions, which 
were taken, as well as the Motives to the 
writing that Memorial, which 1 wiſh had 
never been written for a Reaſon very differ- 
ent from that, which the Remarher would 
be ready to aſſign. But I ſhall not deſcend 
into any ſuch Particulars, nor give a double 
Advantage to the Malicigus, who would be 
juſt as well pleaſed to have any Handle given 
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them by the Lwwmy ot inve; ghing againſt the 


Dead, as they a e ready to ſeize, on every 
Yecation, that which was given them, ſo 
many Years ago, by ohe, who is now dead, 
of ioveighing againſt the Living. 

The Perfons, who had the Honour to 
erve the late Jucen, in the laſt Period of 
jer Life, have been theſe twenty Years the 

obiefs of great Clamour. If the Differ- 
ences, Which happened e them ſo 
Jong ago, give in ſome Meaſure, as I ap- 
prch- ad that they did, both e and 
Force to this Clamour, it would be ſtrange 
Conduct, mdced, ia thuie of them, who 
remain ade, and in the Relations and 
Friends ot thoie of them, who are dead, 
preterve the Spirit of Dyference, and to al- 
tit in reviving this Clamur. 

The Day will come, when authentic 
Flijtary will relate the Paſlages of thoſe 
Times, without Repard to the partial View 
ot any Par'y, or the particular Detence of 
ary Man, Till this Day does come, every 
One Mult decide, or {ulperd bis judgment, 
as he ſres Nen to do, and they, who may 
ſufter by theie Judgments, muſt bear it with 
that Temper and Reſpect, which is due 
from cvery private Man to publick Cen- 
lure, nay, even to publick Prejudices, 

But what hath all this to do with the 
Characters and Conduct of the noble Pair? 
Suppe the Men in Power, two Reigns ago, 
to have been Angels of Darrxneſs; will it 

follow 
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follow that the Zawo bonourable Patrons of 
the Remarker are Angels of {,;sht ? What 
then is the Meaning of ſo great a Clamaur, 
affectedly taiſed on fo ſlender an Occaſi as 
the Craſthinan of the 22d of Man vv 
wherein luttle was laid, and that hittle welten 
much Moderation, after much Provocation ? 
Why are fo many Pens employed, and to 
great Pains taken, to divert the Attention of 
the Publick from preſent to paſt Trenſac ions; 
from national Couſidef at ions o Perjorat Al- 
fercations ?— The Reaſon is obvious; and 
no other Reaton in Nature can be aflſigned. 
The n:vle Pair have been hard puſhed, Cl 
their Management of Prbiich Affairs, both 
at home and abroad. Not only their Errors 
gave been pointed out; groſs, palpable Er- 
rors; but a long Series of Error; a whole 
Syſtem of cool, deliberate, conducted, de- 

fended, expenſive Error hath been laid open 
to publics View. What | believe never to 
have happened before, hath happened on 
theſe Occations. The noble Parr have been 
admonithed in Time, and ſhewn the Pre- 
cipice, in hi ich, whoever led, they were 
both failing. The Conſequence of their 
Meaſures have been foretold as early as poſ- 
fable, and even whillt the Cauſes were 
Lying. Surely this Conduct, on the Part 
of heir Adver aries, favours more of publ/ick 
Spirit than of private Rejentinent ; and yet, 
when they have taken Advantage of it, they 
have ſtopt ſhort and triumphed in their 
Eſcape, 
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Eſcape, as they did, in the Caſe of the 7r;/þ 


Recruits, Theſe very Admonitions, which 
gave them Time and Opportunity to do fo, 
have been modelily attributed to private 
Rejentment alone; though nothing can be 
more maniletl than this; that private Re- 
ſeutiient would have found its account bet- 
ter in Silence; would have preferred Accu- 
fatims to Adironittgns, and would have 
Waited longer to have ſtruck more home. 
Sometimes, inſtead of ſtopping ſhort, they 
have gone on, anſwering for and being an- 
ſwered for, till the Events have juſtified the 
Predictions; till the Inconveniences, Di- 
advantage and Difhculties, againſt which 
the noble Pair had been warned in vain, 
have followed and increaſed upon them; 
till even their Aps/ogi/ts have been forced to 
allow ſome Errors, and till they themſelves 
have confeſſed their boaſled Sem to be 
wrong, by changing it, and by boaſting of 
the Change, Even after all this, they have 
complained of Clamour; and they ſtill com- 
plain, as if there had never been the leaſt 
Occaſion for it given by them. How 
their new Schemes are planned, and how 
they will be purſued; whether theſe able 
{Men have failed hitherto, becauſe they et 
out on miſtaken Principles of Policy, or whe- 
ther they have failed tor want of Skill to 
conduct the rizhbte/t, we ſhall ſoon fee. 
But theſe are not the only Circumſtances, 
which have borne, and ſtill bear hard upon 
them, 
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them la the Courſe of theſe and other 


Ditputes, it ſeems to hive been plataly and 
fully proved that fuch ' r7.ciples have been 
eſtabliſhed, and ſuch D.e7ries have been 


taught by the miniſterial 1 Titers, as tend 
manifeſtly to deſtroy the Freedom of tie 
Britiſh Government, Such are the Deper- 


dency (I mean the c:rrups Depc 2 of 


Parliaments on the Crown ; the Neceſ/ity of 
flanding Armies, notwith(tanding the Dan- 
ger of chem to Liberty; and ſome other 
Points, which I need not recapitulate, It 
is ſufficiently known how much, and with 
how much Reaſon, the far greater Part of 
Mankind have been alarmed at theſe At- 
tempts; which, if they ſucceed, muſt hurt 
not only the inferior and temporary Intereſts, 
but the greateſt and moſt permanent, political 
Intereſt, which a Briton can have at Heatt ; 
that of the Constitution of this Government. 
As theſe Things have been objected ſtrong- 
ly on one Side, "fo Endeavours have been 
uied on the other, to diſguiſe and to palliate 
them, or to evade the Conlequences drawn 
from them. But theſe Endeavour: have not 
ſucceeded, How, indeed, ſhould they ſuc- 
ceed ? As well might %, who make them, 
expect to perſuade Mankind that Slavery 
and Beggary are preferable to Liberty and 
Wealth, as to make the World 4 vie that 
theſe Bleſſings can be preſerved to Britain 
by the very Means, by which they haye 
been loſt in lo many other free Countries. 
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Since this therefore cannot be impoſed; 
ſince the Viinds of Men cannot be convinced 
of inch Avotardities, they muſt be diverted, 
if p ſſible, from the Subject. A new Cry 
s therefore raiſed, or an old one rather is 
revived, Diſpates, which inftamed the Minds 
of Men, 5 the Affaics they relate to 
were tran ſacting, and the Conflict of Parties 
was the moit fi=rce, are renewed at a Time, 
* chen 5 9 can 5 of no Vp to the n 


ſubüſt 0 ee Oni M an, 10 particular, 
is made the Subject of new Invective. No- 
thing, which Malice can ſuggeſt, and ill Na- 
tare and il! Manners utter, is omitted to 
render his Pein odious, and to repreſent 
his Deſigus as dangerous. In the ſame 
Breath, we are told that this odious, this 
dangerous Mlan is endeavouring to come into 
Power once more, He ſtands again a Can- 
aidate for Grace and Truſt, He would again 
adiminijter the Public, abandon its Allies, 
and ſacriſice its Honour. Nothing will fa 
tisfy bim but the Power, which he once abuſed 
and wwou'!d again abuſe ; the Trufts, which 
he once betr ayed and would again betray, 
Theſe are repreſented, with equal Modeſty 
and Fairness, to be his Requeſts; and the 
Fiero of the Remarker, that is the Remar- 
rer Paymaſter, who adminiſters the Pub- 
lick to righteoufly ; who never abandoned 
its Allies; neither the Emperor nor France ; 
who never ſacrificed its Honour to oe, nor 
118 
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its Intereſt to Joth; who never abuſed his 
Power, nor betrayed his iruft, through Ame 
bition, through Pride, a nh private In- 
teteſt, or Ls vate 1 is Perf 72 is ap- 
plu ied | his Opocfiton to tuch Requeits 
tor his 72/7 200 fatal Reſentment. 
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marthal and to characterize miviently the 


Friends of the AU, he rails at. If I was 
not of that Number myſelf, I ſhould pro- 
bibiy tay more ON the 3 Inis how- 
ever I am under an O0 In to fay; that 


the Friends of 7075 Gentle /l2:42 mult be ſuch 
to his Perſon, IT 7 cannot be fo to his 
Power, That he takes it as the greatest 
Compliment which can be made to him 
to have a Sympathy of Nature and a Conjor- 
mity of Pn and Deſigus with therm 
attributed to him; that he thinks their 
Friendihip an Honour to him; ſuch an F-- 
nour as the warmeſt of his Enemies have 
Cauſe to envy, and do envy; ſuch an Ho- 
nour as the highelt of his Enemies would 
be heartily proud to obtain, and have not 
been able to obtain. | 
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The Friends now of this Gentleman, whom 
he is ſometimes ſaid to /ead, and who are 
ſometimes taid to employ in as their Tool, 
Juſt as it tuits the preſent Purpole of Scandal 
to lay; theſe very Friends, it ſcems, the 
very Men, who defend him, would never 
raiſe him above his prefent low Condition, nor 
make him the Partner of their SUCceſs,— 
However they may employ him, the Remarker 
and his Patrons know how they mean 79 
reward him Since this is the Caſe, ſince 
they know it to be ſo; for what Reaſon, in 
the Name of Wonder, is all this Buille made 
about fo 7/:gnificent a Tool? Why fo 
many Encveavours to raiſe a Jealouſy, and 
give an Alarm, as if hie Man was aiming 
again at Power; Why ſo much Merit 
aſcribed to the 1ob/e Pair, for keeping him 
out of it? His 0707 Friends would not 
raiſe him to it. How ridiculous then is 
the Affectation of his Enemies, who value 
themſelves on their Oppoſition to him ? 

Let the noble Pair ſtand or fall by their 
own Merits, or Demerits. I dare anſwer to 
them and to the World, upon better Foun- 
dations than thoſe of the Remarker's laying, 
that their Continuance in Power will never 
break the Spirit of is Man, nor theit Fall 
from it excite his Ambition. His Ambition, 
whatever may have been ſaid or thought 
about it, hath been long fince dead. A 
Man muſt be dead himſelf, who 1s utterly 
inſenſible of all that happens, either to the 

Publick 
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Publick or to himſelf, but he who ſeeks no- 
thing but Retreat, and that Stability of Si- 
tuation, which is eſſential to the Quiet of it, 
hath ſurely no Ambition. Now that this is 
the Caſe, and hath been long the Caſe of the 
Gentleman, concerning whom I ſpeak, I 
know to be true, and | affirm boldly, He 
never had the leaſt, I ſay more, he never 
would have the greateſt Obligations to any 
Country, except his own ; and yet ſo deſi- 
rous was this Man of Reſt and Quiet, that 
he was contented to enjoy them where For- 
tune had preſented them to him. A little 
Frankneſs might have kept him abroad all 
his Life, without Complaint, Much Art 
has been employed to confine him at home, 
and to teaze him there, If forgetting all for- 
mer Perſecutions, he reſented the la, would 
he be much to blame? 

am not conſcious of having ſaid, in 
this Paper, a Word againſt the Truth; and 
J am ſure that I have the ſame Truth on my 
Side, when J aſſert that Yu Man, whom 
the Libeller repreſents to be ſo turbulent, to 
outrageous, and of ſuch pertinacious Ambi- 
tion, however he might have been willing 
formerly to have had the Obligation to the 
noble Pair of enjoying, by their aſſiſtance, 
the full Meaſure of his late Majeſty's in- 
tended Goodneſs, would decline with Scorn, 
after all that has paſſed, to be reinſtated in 
his former Situation, at the intolerable Ex- 
pence of having the leaſt Appearance of an 
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Obligation to . Neither They, nor their 
Advocates, can be half fo ſollicitous to keep 
him out of Power, and even out of a State 
of aſpiring atter Power, as he is determined 
againſt the , and indifferent about the 
laſt. 

I am ſenſible that all this may appear a 
little improbable to the Perſens I oppoſe. It 
will be hard for Fhem to conceive that the 
Man, who has once tatted Power, can ever 
renounce it in earneſt, No wonder they 
ſhould think in this Manner, The/e who 
find nothing in themſelves to reſt upon with 
Satisfaction, muſt Jean on Power, on Riches, 
or both, and on other external Objects. Nay, 
7bojſe, who have of the two Vices, Ambition 
and Avarice, the meane/t in the moſt emi- 
nent Degree; and who would be glad to quit 
their Power, and to retire with their Gains, 
may be afraid to quit it, becauſe they have 
abuſed it; They may be fo miſerable as to 
ſee no Security out of Power, nor any other 
in it, except that precarious, that temporary 
Security, which is the laſt and uſeful Re- 
fuge of deſperate Men; the continuing the 
ſaine Violences to alete by which they 
acquired their Power; the keeping up of 
Diſſenfions, and the embroiſing of Affairs; 
thoſe noble Arts, by which they roſe. 

But there are Men in the World, who 
know that there is fomething in Life better 
than Poxcer, and Riches; and ſuch Men 
may prefer the low C ondition, as it is called & 
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the Remarker, of one Man, to the high Con- 
dition of another. There are Men, who ice 
that Dignity may be diſgraced, ard who feel 
that Diſgrace may . dignific d. Of this 
Number is the Gernt/emoen, whom I have 
undertaken to defend; who poſſeſſes his Soul 
without Hopes or Fears, and enjgys his Re- 
treat without any Defires beyond it, In that 
Retreat, he is obedient to the Laws, dutitul 
to his Prince, and true to his Caths. If he 
fails in theſe Reſpects, let him be publickly 
attacked; let publick Vengeance purſue and 
overtake him; let the h Pair indulge for 
once their Paſſions in a juft Cauſe, It they 
have no Complaints, of this Nature, to 
make. againſt him, from whence does this 
particular Animoſity proceed? Have they 
Con nplaiats of any other Kind to make, and 
of a private Nature? If they have, why is 
the Publick troubled on this Account ?-—l 
hope the Remarker's Maſh is now taken off ; 
that the true Urilt of all his perſona! Rate 
2g is enough expoſed ; and tiat the Atten— 
tion of Mankind will be brought back to 
thoſe more important Subjects, which hve 
been already ſtarted, and to thole, which 
every Day may furnith. 

After what has been here ſaid, the Gentle- 
man, in whole Defence I have appeareci. can 
have no Reaton cf Honour to enter by {ime 
ei, or his Friends, into thete Altetc tons, 
and it my Opinion can prevail, thou} theis 
Libcll:rs continue to (cold and to call Names, 
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they ſhould be left to do it, without Re- 
proof, a Notice. The Antwer now zen 
ſh uld frard as a Pina] Anſwer to all they 


have ſaid, and to all they may think fit to ſay 
bereafter, 
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A lane (Triple) On what Occaſion made, 33 
Alyares ; his Preſent to the Author, * . F 
Athens ; how deſtroyed, 74, 75.—To what ſhe owed her 
Ruin, 220.— Ho ſhe encreaſed her Enemies inſtead 
of making new Friends, zb14,—W hat was the Ground 
of the War between her and Sparta, ibid Held the 
Ballance of Power ſome Time, hid. How ſhe loſt it, 
221.—How ſhe might have extended her Trade, 222. 


— Her Power at Sca made a Parade of, ibid. — The 
Struggle of her great Men to ſupplant one another, the 
Means of preſerving her, 224 
At (of Settlement) a ſecond Magna Charta, 246.—T wo of 
the fundamental Points of it, 247 
Attendance (in Parliament) why neceſſary, 278 


Armſtrong, ( Mr.) his Report of the Sluices at Dunkirk, 
327,—Obſervations on his Behaviour, ibid. & ſeg. 
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Brel (Lord Treaſurer) his Neglect of Spencer, 3 
Britain; how reduced to depend on France, 16.— 

Her conduct examined fince the Treaty of Hanover, 
80, & eg. - The Cauſes of her late and preſent Diffi- 
culties, 114.— In a State of political Purgatory, 144 
Biſbep; Advice to one, -. 20% 
Bribe; who molt likely to take one, 275 
Bribery ; introduces Poverty where it is practiſed, 211. 
The great Wickedneſs of it, 271, & /eg.--Tuly's Opi- 
nion of it, 279, 280,-- The fatal Effects of it, 281.--- 
The Immorality of it, ibid. How practiſed by Philip of 


Macedon ibid, 
Bentivoglia (Cardinal) his Poſition with Relation to Go- 
vernment, 243 
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Ci how he conſidered Virtue, 5 
 Commer.';z th: Ritque it runs gf being loſt, 12 
C e (t Sand) detttoys t e Billance of Power in Eu- 
. enſionhet of France, 33 
Cor: 1151, achiavel's Obicivaiion upon it, 60.— In- 
trodoces Pure ty, 1 
Cumilic; his firſt Vifion, 66 
Cla (AHagiu;)] a Viſion of it, 67 
Carthage; how deftroyed. 74 
Cra ſus ; tis Aivice to cmi, a 75 
Cyrus; ſom Account of his Conduct, 74 
Captines (ot Britth hip in the Hſ-Audies) a falſe Liſt of 
chem, 127. — Remarks upon it, th, 
Conſtit ue { Br:tthh ) Obſervations upon it, 251, & ſeg. 
2G i, 202. —F,xplained, 261, & ſeq. 
Catecuiſ u. (the BHrecholder's political 7 201, of eg. 
D. 

TY Epredations of the Spaniards, 120 
Dr: Hyftajpis; his Ambition, 215, 216,—Routed 

by Mitiltndes, 21 


Du fir; the Caſe of it conſidered, 294.— The Conveni- 
cucy of its Situation, 298.— The Senſe of the Br:iti/h 
Nation, with regard to it at the Treaty of Utrecht, 299. 
—'T :ecntirs Demolition inſiſted upon, 301.—Exami- 
nation uf Witneſſes about the Reparation of it, 312, 


17.— To what wing, 330, 346 

| OY their Er.vy at our Poſſeſſion of Gibraltar and 
Portmahon, | I 4 
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Lizabeth (Queen) upon what Principles ſhe acted, 29. 

— Ovlervatic ns on her Reign, 29, 30 
Engere; unable to attack Spain, 47.— His Care with 
Relation to the Vienna Treaty, 89, 136 
Englund; far gone in Corruption, 60 


Enquiry (inte the Reaſons of the Condut? of Great Britain) 
what Part the Author of it adds, 24.,—Remarks on 
that Treatiſe, ibid. & ſeg. 


F. France; 
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Rance ; when the Power of i: began to riſe, 32 — SET: 
late Conduct towards us, 112 — he Cyntrguincrs 

of her ſending the 7y/auta back to SDH, 106 
Flita (Staniſhb fore Remarks on Ad m ννντ' 
tructions tor blocking them up, 120 
Freeh1:der 5; his political Catechiſm, 2461 = His Cs 2623 
France ; the Situation of our Affairs with that Nation, 
and at what June, | 351 
Forces ( Auudiug) their Number in K. Hilliam's Time, 255 


In- 
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Neat Britain, how reduced to depend on France, 16 
Gibraltar; Lord Stanhbope's Overture to Spain con- 
cerning that Place, examined, 91. — On what the Spa- 
niards found their Pretenſions to that Place, gu. Ho 
the Poſſeſſion of it was ſecuted to us by the Project of 
a Proviſional Treaty, 134 
Grand Seigntor 3 a Story of his being his own Spy, 211. 
— Advances the Maſter of his Kitchen to the Office 
of Prime Vizier, 212 


George ( King of England) on what his Title is $ounded, 
1 242 


7 (the Eighth) upon what Principles he acted, 28, 


; 29 
Herodotus; a remarkable Quotation from him upon 


Luxury, 


75 
Hanover (the Treaty of) the Conſequences of it ex- 
amined, 82 
Hedges (Sir Charles) ordered to prepare a Bill for the 
Security of the Proteſtant Succeſſion, 364 
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Ames (the Firſt) Obſervations on his Conduct, 31.— 
s 4 The Meaſures he took to ſupport the Libe:ty of 


Germany and the Proteſtant Intere/t, 31. 32 -U t to 


defend either, 33.—His juſt Oblervations on Speeches 
from the Throne, 140 


James (the Second) the bad Face of Aﬀa rs in England, in 
his Keign, 34.— By what Means the Nation was laved 
from Ruin, id. 


Indi gere nce; 
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Indiſference; the Crime of it in the Athenran Common— 
wealth, 62.--But one Degree below Treachery, ibid. 


R. 
ings; ought to pay the ſtricteſt Regard to Truth in 
X their Speeches from the Throne, 140. The Inſo- 
lence of joining the King and his Miniſters together, 
145.--Can do no wrong, and why, 264,--Not above 


Law, ibid, 
L 

29 what it is, 264 

Liberty; the Bleſſings of it, 67, 68, 72.-- The Love 


of it innate in the Mind of Man, 242.--Farther ex- 


plwained, 261, & /cq.--A Diſcourſe upon it, 284 
Lydlians; how deſtroyed, 75 


Luxury; the Effects of it, 73.--Ruins the Perſians, &c. 
72, & ſ*q.--Encouraged by Pericles, Catherine of Me- 
dicis, and Cyrus, ibid. 

M 

1 (Eugliſb) upon what Principles they proceed, 
13.—8tand in need of Authors and their Praiſe, 6.— 
W hat are the Tools of an evil Miniſter, 19.—Seldom 
have diſintereſted Friends, 59.—A Number of Fol- 
lowers no Proof of their Virtues, ibid. The Conduct 
of our preſent Miniſters examined, 80. The Inſo- 
lence of joining them with the King, 145.—T heir Sa- 
gacity in diſcovering the dangerous Deſigns of the Vi- 
enna Treaty, 167, — Their Conduct in other Affairs, 
167, 168.—A Diſſertation on good and bad Mini- 
{ters, 207 —What ought to be their principal Ob- 
ject, 3:7,— Their Friendſhip for France, 349 

Mackie! z his Poſition with Relation to Goverment, 243 

Macedin (Philip of) his Rebuke to his Son Alexander for 
attempting to bribe, 279,—His own Method of Bri- 


bery, 281 
Morality; why laid aſide by Miniſters of State, 5 
Magna Charta; a Viſon of it, 67 
Medicis (Catherine of) her Conduct, 75 
Maſquerades; deprave our Manners, 77 
Miſic (Italian) unnerves the Soul, id. 


Marque ( Letters of ſome Obſervations on the Reaſons 


given tor not granting them to our Merchants, 129 
Mediation 
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Mediation {between Spain and the Emperor) conſidered, 


103, 174 

Merchants ( Britiſh) Remarks on the Depredations vn 
them by the Spaniards in the FF A [:/7e., 120 
Mopſus ; his Character in Tafſs's Hminta, 188 
Milttades ; overcomes Dar ius, 217 
Monarchs ( Engliſh) who were moſt indulgent to Liberty, 
209 

Anarchies; more ſubject to Convulſions than free States, 
270 

Mardyke (Canal of) cleanſed, 304. The Works there 


ſuſpended only, 305. Article relating to them, 307 
Men; how they are apt to behave when perſecuted, 361 


3-2, 363 


N, 


1 ſaid to make our important Poſſeſſions 
called in Queſtion, 12 


O 


O Catena Writer; a Letter from him to Sir R. V. 1. 


—A ſccond Letter from the ſame to the ſame, 17. 
A third Letter to the ſame, 50 
Operas ; a Diſcourſe upon them, 72, & fg. The great 
Danger of them, ibid.— Deprave our Manners, 77 
O/tend, (Trade of) a Project to ſuſpend it, 137.--- Some 
Account of our Intereſt and Conduct in that Affair, 
152, 154 

Oxford (Earl of) Article of Impeachment againſt him for 
putting Falſhoods into the Mouth of Majeſty 141 
Orleans (Duke ef) why a Friend to the late King George, 


06 
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Pry the bad effects of it, 376, 377 
Partition Treaty; on what Account made, 37, 38.— 
The impolitick Meaſures at that Lime, 76:4 -- How it 
ſerved France, 46 
Perſians; how ruined, 


3 
Pleaſure; the Danger of it, 45. 
Poverty ; the Cauſe of Corruption, 211 


Pericles; an Encourager of Luxury, 75. The Subverter 
of the Conſtitution of Athens, 225.---His Character, 
bid. -Succeeds Ari/tides in the Adminiſtration of the 


publick 


I N D E X, 


e Rave ues, 226 — How he extinguiſhes Ho- 
{ty and Loe of the Country, 227.—His il Syuccets 

in Negotiation 231.— His infamous Management, 233 
Puri ment (Engl) their Want of good Manners to the 
preſent Koyal Family, 247.——Attendance in Parlia- 


ment, Why necefiar; . 278 
Pr d- ( Conv ention of tho p ſome Account of it, 195 
„ (; the Liberty of nt 85 ted, and by whom, 149 
ae n; teeret Engagement in his Favour, 139.—Re- 

arks upon it; 161 


Me - (Bail nce of) in Zr offs where eſtabliſhed and by 


u om; 23, — When ImMProg er tor Ingland to aim at it, 


40. — How we lcit it, 7% 4.— . e an ſours fatuus, 47. 
\V hat Difhcuitics and Da: gers If nath Id us into, hid, 
2 ey; ſome Acc unt ot the 103 Tt of! ith 26 
P ircesz wont dubject will give them the wiſett Advice, 
263.— For what exa'ted, 292 
YVreragative (royal) * nat it is, 8 204. 
P.ip/c; the original Compact between them and the 
Prince, 284, fy, 9,1 he ty of them, -- 203 


Par ties; the Milchiets they,occation, 297, 376, 377 


R 
IN mans; how ruined, What occaſioned their 
F all, 266 
Rizht (hereditary) when firſt introduced, 267 
Rauw/eigh ; his Remaiks npon a Paa:phlet intitled, ()-- 
[XY VAIN, &c. 119 
8 


OAint Jahn, ( Mr.) ordered to prepare a Bill for the Se- 


* 8 Of the! r teſtant SUCC % ; non, 3 54. — Defence of 

; > | 
him, 2 3 75 9 [4+ 9 reflected C als 377» 383 
Spencer; by whom rewarded for his Fairy Qucen, 3.—— 
W hy nod rewarded bv the Min ſter, ibid. 


Spectatar (the Author ot) why made Secretary of State, 4 
Fra- (Earl ot) on what Account ſent Ambaſſador to 
France, 304 
Syharis (the! People of) how ruined, 78 

Shar. MANS 1 how ruined, 

Se ain; the Reaſons of our Differences with that Court 
examined, G1.— The Deſtruction of their Fleet in the 
NMedi.errancan, 96, —Qur Retulal of the fole Media- 

tion 


— — — — ͤ— 


1 N D E X. 


tion between that Court aud the Emperor, 102, 103.— 
Private Treaty of Mad, id iu 1721, 104 -T Buha- 
viour of S/ on the Infanta's bmg ſent beck from 
France, 106. - Remarks on their Dcp.edatin< in the 
Wijt-{ndies, 120.— The Cafe of the H funta being { nt 
back from France, and our refuftins the fole M- diation 
conſidered, 172.— I heir pretenſions to Gb: altar cone 
ſidered, 1838 
Stanhope ( Earl of) vindicated, 92, 1.2 
Speeches {trom the Throne) ought to be ſtrictly Contourme 
able to Truth, 140 
South-Sea (Company) the Cale of their Ship Prince Fre. 
derick conſidered, 202 
Suljects (to his Majeſty) when good, how to be known, 


6 
＋. 309 
7 (the Author of) why made a Koight, 4 


Treaties (of Utrecht and Baden) how they gave this 
Nation an Opportunity of correcting our Errors, 47 
Temple (Sir William) his Remark upon the Dutch Repub- 
lick, 248 
Tiberius, (the Emperor) encourages Luxury, 75 
Trot (Jobu,) his Anſwer to the Defence of the Enqui 


ry, 

Off I45 

Toſs ; his Character of Apſus, : 183 

Treaties ; the Violation of 7wws occationed by the not fully 

CXCCULINT one, 309 
V. 


leuna (Treaty of) Remarks on the ſecret Articles of 
it, 154.— I he Caſe of that Treaty ſtated, 166 


W. 

7 (Sir Charles) ſome Remarks on his Inſtructions 
in 1720, 188, 189 
I/alpeic ¶ Horace) his Advices to the Miniſtry about Dau- 
4%, 322.— Directed in his Inſtructions about it, 323. 
Neylects to follow his inſtructions, 325 
algo (Sir Robert) An Offer of writing in his Defence, 
6.—His great want of it, 16:4, How neceſſary for his 
Support, 101d. Reaſons for his being alarmed, 9.— 
The Expedient he truſted in to ſupport himſelf, 10.— 
Some Account ot his Character, — 11 


Writers 


J! 


Mriters (political) expoſed to great Temptations, 61— 
The great Difficulty they have of preſerving a ſtrict 
Impartiality, 62.— Their Power of tranſmitting to 
Poſterity a good or bad Character of Perſons, 64.—— 
The Conſequences of their Partialitv, 65.——Like 
two famous Painters who laid their Colours on thick, 


ibid, 
Milliam (the Third, King of England) an Inſcription for 
a Pedeſtal to his Memory, 256 
X. 
Eræxes; marches with his numerous Army into Eu- 
rope, 217.— Routed by Leonidas. ibid. 
* 


